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WHAT WILL THE GOVERNMENT DO? 


THERE are conditions of the atmo- 
sphere in tropical climates which, 
without exactly indicating that a 
tornado or an earthquake is com- 
ing, trouble, and to a certain ex- 
tent alarm, both man and beast. 
When, the temperature being un- 
usually close and sultry, and the 
sky without a cloud, there is heard, 
from time to time, the sound as 
of thunder in the distance, people 
look about them, and say that 
things are not quite as comfortable 
as could: be wished. There may be 
no storm impending after all—not 
even a waterspout brewing; and 
in an hour the land or sea breeze 
may spring up, giving health and 
elasticity of spirit to all who 
breathe it. But so long as the air 
we inhale seems to come from 6 
furnace, and the pores of the skin 
shrivel and refuse to do their duty, 
the stoutest-hearted amongst us 
would rather not stand where he 
does, and is anxious that the crisis, 
whatever it may be, should come 
off with as little delay as possible. 

It appears to us that the political 
condition of England bore, till of 
late, and still bears, though in a 
modified degree, considerable re- 
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semblance to the atmospheric phe- 
nomena of which we are speaking. 
Ever since the death of Lord Pal- 
merston, it has been felt that we 
were probably entering upon a 
new phase in the relations of par- 
ties towards one another. ut 
forasmuch as nobody could make 
up his mind as to the course which 
events were likely to take, the 
attitude of all was one rather of 
expectancy than of vigilance. On 
both sides, likewise, among Liber- 
als not less than among Conserva- 
tives, there was the utmost uncer- 
tainty in regard to the probable 
temper of the new Parliament. 
The one asserted that they had 
achieved in the House of Commons 
a majority more decided than had 
ever supported a Liberal Govern- 
ment since 1833. The other af- 
firmed that this was by no means 
clear; because a third part, at least, 
of the professed friends of Govern- 
ment were returned for the single 
purpose of supporting Lord Pal- 
merston. Hence little was heard 
on either side, except an utterance 
of the vaguest conjecture, mixed 
up with a good deal from the 
Ministerial press . which sounded 
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very like alarm. Within the last 
six weeks or two months, however, 
things have a good deal changed. 
On the part of Government, indica- 
tions are given that their policy, 
so far as it concerns domestic af- 
fairs, is not to be what it was. And 
with a view, no doubt, to confirm 
what are assumed to be the Minis- 
terial resolutions, great efforts are 
made to get up agitation in the 
provinces. Of the agitation in the 
provinces hitherto, we confess that 
we think very little. It has been 
limited in its area, far from hearty 
in its tone, stirred and kept going, 
for the most part, by a knot of 
well-known demagogues; and, so 
far as the ends sought for are con- 
cerned, by no means in unity with 
itself. The movements within the 
Ministerial circle itself are undenia- 
bly more significative. The changes 
effected in the personnel of the 
Government, though few, are re- 
markable. They show pretty plain- 
ly how the wind is setting; and 
would have sufficed, had they stood 
alone, to put us on our mettle. But 
they do not stand alone. There 
has come upon the back of them 
this Jamaica difficulty, which, had 
it occurred in Lord Palmerston’s 
day, would have been no difficulty 
at all; but which, hampered as 
Lord Russell is by old ties with 
the Dissenters, cannot fail to prove 
to him embarrassing in the ex- 
treme. Indeed, the steo which he 
has already taken in the matter is 
so false, and so mischievous, that 
if his Administration survive it we 
shall be very much surprised. For 
many more than the conservatives 
in both Houses of Parliament are 
indignant with his manner of con- 
ducting an inquiry, about the pro- 
priety, and indeed the necessity, 
of which there is no difference of 
opinion anywhere. And if he now 
see reason to suspect that this in- 
dignation will probably carry high- 
minded Liberals, when the day of 
voting comes, into the Opposition 
gallery, then we may depend upon 
it that he will forestall the danger 
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by proposing measures, as soon as 
the Houses meet, which will give 
the people of England something 
to think about, even more likely 
to excite them than negro execu- 
tions, or the hunting to dishonour, 
if not to death, of a colonial gover- 
nor. Under these circumstances 
it may be worth while to consider 
not only the nature of recent minis- 
terial changes in their relation to 
coming events, but the course 
which, assuming our conclusions 
to be sound, it behoves all public 
men to adopt, who prefer the 
claims of country to those of party, 
whatever their party may be. 

We must begin by looking back 
a little and setting ourselves right 
in regard to the opinions which we 
entertained, and certainly never af- 
fected to disguise, concerning the 
late Prime Minister. When Lord 
Palmerston died we did not pre- 
tend to load his memory with 
panegyrics which we never heaped 
on him while living. But we were 
as fully awake to his merits—and 
they were many—as the most ful- 
some of his flatterers, though we 
could not, at the same time, shut 
our eyes to his defects. Born 
and bred in the Tory camp, going 
over to the Whigs only when the 
Tories destroyed themselves, he 
carried to his new allies so much 
of the lore acquired in youth as 
kept him from going with them 
further than a certain point in 
that downward course which he 
never followed except reluctantly. 
He understood as well as any man 
of his day the principles of the 
Constitution, and was prepared to 
sacrifice in defence of them every- 
thing except his own _ political 
power and influence. The conse- 
quence of this determination on 
his part was that the machine 
worked, on the whole, well in do- 
mestic matters so long as the direc- 
tion of it lay with him. For if he 
made some bad bishops, he did no- 
thing to separate the Church from 
the State, and reform of Parliament 
was in his hands a mere plaything 
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with which to amuse the mob. 
His views on questions of foreign 
policy were, on the other hand, 
manly, and bravely avowed. He 
desired to have the name of Eng- 
land everywhere respected abroad, 
aud for the most part he succeeded. 
And he would have succeeded to 
the full, had he better understood 
the temper of the country on more 
than one important occasion. But 
more than once there came in 
between him and real greatness 
that love of power, that fear of 
breaking up a rickety Adminis- 
tration, which more or less kept 
him in leading-strings throughout 
the whole period of his Premier- 
ship. There were those among his 
Mao who told him that, if 
he pursued his own wise policy, 
he must do so without them; 
and rather than see them go into 
opposition he yielded convictions 
which were as settled as they were 
statesmanlike. A man so wedded 
to office, so little self-reliant when 
great occasions arose, could not 
command our respect, as he appears 
to have commanded that of many 
for whose opinion we entertain the 
greatest deference. Yet we feel 
equally. with them that Lord Pal- 
merston’s death, occurring when it 
did, was a great misfortune to the 
country. In his grave lies buried, 
to all appearance, whatever ele- 
ments of Conservatism existed to 
any practical purpose within the 
Government of which he was at 
the head. And now the only 
chance for the country turns upon 
the issue of the coming struggle, 


which is to determine whether it : 


shall again place itself under the 
control of a really conservative 
Government, or drift away gradu- 
ally and helplessly into pure demo- 
cracy. 

Looking next to the constitution 
of the Cabinet over which Lord Pal- 
merston presided, and to the fore- 
most place in which Lord Russell 
has succeeded, we find that there is 
no lack of Conservatism ,in its in- 
dividual members. Unfortunately, 
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however, the Conservative leaven is 
most ample in the noblemen and 
gentlemen whose opinions carry 
with them the least weight, and 
who are, therefore, the least dis- 
posed to assert their own opinions. 
These know, that whatever prestige 
belongs to them, belongs to them 
in virtue of their office; and that if 
they resigned to-morrow, no human 
being, in or out of Parliament, 
would either grieve or rejoice. Stil], 
so long as Lord Palmerston lived, 
they formed the backbone of his 
Administration. On all questions 
about which he was resolute, they 
voted with him; and their votes 
enabled him, generally speaking, 
to dictate its policy to the Cabinet. 
For it happens in Oabinets, as in 
vestries and in private families, that 
though there may be members of 
each who think apart, on most 
subjects, from their acknowledged 
leader, there are comparatively few 
who feel disposed to make every 
battle of opinion a battle ad ez- 
trema. It is only when some point 
involving great and immediate con- 
sequences comes under discussion— 
such as a question of war or peace, 
or a financial operation calculated 
to tell upon the credit of the coun- 
try—that the most spirited and de- 
termined member of an Administra- 
tion refuses, point blank, to follow 
his leader. Of this nature were 
the proposed acknowledgment of 
Southern independence, the armed 
support of Denmark, and the repeal 
or continuance of the paper-duties. 
On all of these, the opposition in the 
Cabinet prevailed over the Prime 
Minister, because he chose rather 
to yield against his judgment than 
to force certain of his colleagues to 
a resignation. 

On the other hand, the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, though 
admitted by every section in the 
Cabinet to be an important one, 
was, during the six years of Lord 
Palmerston’s tenure of office, quiet- 
ly passed by. Nobody cared to 
press it in opposition to the well- 
known wishes of his chief; for 
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if he had pressed it to a divi- 
sion, the division would have gone 
against him. We are not prepared 
to say that Mr. Milner Gibson, and 
Mr. Villiers, and latterly, perhaps, 
Mr. Gladstone likewise, were en- 
tirely satisfied with this state of 
things. We believe the contrary to 
have been the case; but they were 
content to wait till time should 
remove out of their way an obstacle 
which, had they ventured in suth 
a quarrel forcibly to override it, 
might have proved too strong for 
them. 

Time has, in this respect, done 
its work, and Lord Palmerston, 
having survived just long enough 
to throw the weight of his name 
into the scale at the general elec- 
tion, goes to his rest. His Oabinet 


survives him—the old body in all 
its parts, with a new head. But 
it is one thing to have a Cabinet 
eonsisting mainly of nobodies, pre- 
sided over by an experienced states- 
man, who hated change for the 
sake of change, and who, having 


achieved the great purpose of a 
tong life, desired to enjoy in peace 
what he had bravely won: it is 
quite another to have at the head 
of the same Administration a noble- 
man battered and riven by a life- 
long war of party-strife; who has 
risen and fallen, over and over 
again, and rests his fame entirely 
upon the fact that, six-and-thirty 
years ago, he helped to concoct and 
to pass into law a great measure 
of Parliamentary Reform. Such a 
statesman cannot well be other 
than a man of one idea—a Par- 
liamentary Reformer and nothing 
else—who finds it impossible to 
let well alone without losing the 
only hold which he ever had 
upon public confidence. Now, 
Lord Russell is exactly a states- 
man of this calibre. If he be not 
engaged in making changes, he 
is nothing. Over and over again 
he has already done his part to 
improve upon the measure which, 
on its first introduction, he eulo- 
gised as anticipating, by its magni- 
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tude and fulness, all possible re- 
quirements in time coming. And 
so entirely in earnest has he shown 
himself in the work, that when 
last thwarted—-thwarted where he 
counted on support—he burst into 
tears, not metaphorical but real 
tears, and wept like a child. No 
doubt Earl Russell is older, and we 
hope wiser than he was, when he 
made that “pitiable exhibition of 
himself; and having for the third 
time reached the great object of his 
ambition, it would be natural to 
suppose that, at the mature age of 
seventy-four, he might be better 
pleased to govern the country as it 
is, than plunge into the turmoil of 
fresh party contests. But however 
natural this supposition, it is not 
in unison with the idiosyncrasies 
of the man. Lord Russell must be 
always doing something, and some- 
thing new; he cannot stand still 
on ground gained, nor allow the 
country to stand still for a moments 
His unfortunate reference to the 
resting-place in Glencroe put all 
his popularity in jeopardy, and he 
hastened to republish an old bad 
book, and to prefix to it a dis- 
sertation as full of fallacies as it 
is indifferently written, in order to 
explain that he did not mean what 
he said—that he is just as impa- 
tient of repose as he ever was, and 
that he would take the earliest 
opportunity of again throwing the 
country into the agonies of a con- 
stitutional struggle,—that is to say, 
if he should be able to do so. 

The reception given to his bro- 
chure by the real intellect of the 
country was disappointing enough. 
Reasonable people, Whigs as well 
as Tories, thought that he would 
have done well to let the dead lie 
in their graves. The more violent 
of the newspapers, especially of 
the Radical newspapers, took it up, 
however; and as what is written 
in newspapers makes a greater ap- 
parent stir than the dispassionate 
opinions of sensible people, Lord 
Russell is doubtless persuaded that 
the old game of change is still open 
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to him. Hence, we presume, his 
anxiety to make known, through 
that promising scion of the house 
of Bedford, Lord Amberley, that he 
is quite in earnest in eating his 
own words. “Rest and be thank- 
ful” does not mean rest and be 
thankful; it means bide your 
time, keep your own counsel, do 
nothing rashly; but be ready, as 
soon as the opportunity presents 
itself of kicking up a row, to seize 
that opportunity. The opportunity 
comes or is occasioned by the death 
of Lord Palmerston, not while the 
Houses are sitting, but before they 
meet for the first time. If it had 
been left to Lord Russell to deter- 
mine his own chance, he could have 
desired nothing so much in his own 
favour as this; for it is astonishing 
how much more easy it is to recon- 
struct a government and remodel a 
policy at any time during the recess 
than when Parliament is actually 
sitting. And if the occasion arise 
to effect these objects immediate- 
ly after such a general election as 
that which the country last went 
through, the minister who fails to 
adjust matters so as to suit his own 
purposes must be wanting both in 
tact and foresight. Whether Lord 
Russell has exhibited these qualities 
in the manipulation of the personnel 
of his Administration, will best ap- 
pear when he develops his general 
policy, and invites the great coun- 
cil of the nation to affirm it. There 
can be little doubt, looking to the 
antecedents of his new colleagues, 
as to the basis of the policy to be 
developed. 

There were introduced into the 
Administration after Lord Palmer- 
ston’s death first one new Cabinet 
Minister (the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs), and two Minis- 
ters of a second order (a new Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department, and a new Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade). There 
were removed from the Adminis- 
tration at the same time two mem- 
bers, not being Cabinet Ministers— 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and 
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the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. Lord Clarendon succeeded 
to the Foreign Office, vice Lord 
Russell, who becomes First Lord 
of the Treasury; Mr. Goschen, one 
of the members for the city of Lon- 
don, went for a few days to the 
Board of Trade, vice Mr. Hutt dis- 
missed; Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in the room of Sir Robert Peel sent 
about his business; and Mr. For- 
ster, the member for Bradford, took 
Mr. Fortescue’s place at the Colo- 
nial Office. For some weeks there 
was no Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. The place seemed 
to be kept open as a sort of 
lure, being offered, in the first in- 
stance, to Lord Stanley—an ex- 
traordinary admission of weakness 
on the part of the Minister, who 
could not find among the members 
of his own party any one strong 
enough to bear the burden. Lord 
Stanley refusing, as it was to be 
expected that he would do, Mr. 
Bright is understood to have been 
next sounded. But Mr. Bright’s de- 
mands proved too exorbitant, and 
his furious speech at Bradford still 
sent its echoes through the land, to 
the horror and dismay of the whole 
Whig faction. The idea of coal- 
escing with Mr. Bright was in con- 
sequence abandoned; and rumours 
got into circulation of communica- 
tions opened with Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, and even with Lord Elcho. 
Whether these rested on any foun- 
dation of fact we do not undertake 
to say. They died out, however, 
as had dong the gossip, veritable as 
it was, about Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Bright. And now, at last, after many 
days of anxiety and speculation, Mr. 
Goschen is suddenly advanced, from 
the subordinate office which was 
thought good enough for him as a 
starting-point, to the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a 
seat in the Cabinet. If this ar- 
rangement please the supporters of 
the Government, we, who neither 
support nor trust the Government, 
cannot have a word to say against 
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it. It passes a far heavier sentence 
of condemnation upon Mr. Layard, 
Lord Hartington, and other minor 
members of the Administration, 
than any which the bitterest of their 
political opponents ever passed upon 
them. Not years of experience in 
the details of public business—not 
their eloquence in debate nor their 
fidelity to their leaders—give them 
any claim, it appears, to advance- 
ment in the line of their profes- 
sion. They make very good hacks, 
very trustworthy and hard-work- 
ing subordinates; but as to mov- 
ing them on to superior places, 
and making them sharers in the 
honours, emoluments, and respon- 
sibilities of the Oabinet—that is a 
matter not to be thought of. They 
have neither character nor training 
for the situation. If Mr. Layard, 
with his brusqueness and acknow- 
ledged ability, submit to this 


slight, he is scarcely made up of 
the materials which we believe to 
be interwoven in his constitution. 
If the slight fail to rankle in the 


aristocratic bosom of Lord Harting- 
ton—if the ducal house of Devon- 
shire, and the old Whig families in 
general, take it patiently, or silently 
acquiesce in it—then Whiggery, as a 
power in the State, may be con- 
sidered as defunct. But this is not 
all. 

- It is well known that, in order 
to conciliate Sir Robert Peel, and 
reconcile him to his abrupt dis- 
missal from the Irish Secretary- 
ship, the Duchy of Lancaster was 
offered to him, without a seat in 
the Cabinet. It is equally well 
known that Lord Russell, in con- 
ducting the negotiation, explained 
that, for certain reasons assigned, 
it was determined not at the pre- 
sent juncture to make the Duchy 
a Cabinet office. But the Duchy 
being in itself a sinecure, Sir 
Robert, like a man of spirit and 
sense, declined a post which, thus 
shorn of its dignity, could be covet- 
ed only for the sake of the salary 
attached to it. The red ribbon was 
then offered, and accepted rather 
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as a Sort of outward token that he 
was not disposed to let personal 
feeling run away with him, than 
for any importance which he at- 
tached to the decoration, honour- 
able as it doubtless is. But what 
will Sir Robert Peel say now? and 
what will not only Sir Robert Peel’s 
friends think, but all honourable ° 
men on either side of the House 
think, of a Minister who could first 
stoop to cajole an ancient colleague 
thus disingenuously, and then insult 
him afterwards by falsifying his own 
statements? Sir Robert Peel, we 
presume, can no longer keep on 
any terms with a ministry which 
has played him this trick; and Sir 
Robert's feelings being shared by 
others who hate wrong, on whom- 
soever perpetrated, and despise cun- 
ning, however adroit and for the 
moment successful, the chances are 
that, when the day of division 
comes, this dirty little act will cost 
the Government more votes than 
they can conveniently spare. As 
to Mr. Lowe, Mr. Horsman, Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, and Lord Elcho, 
their connection with the so-called 
Liberal party is ended, we presume, 
once and for ever. They are all 
able and useful men, whose general 
policy comes nearer to that of the 
present Opposition than of any sec- 
tion in the Ministerial ranks. Their 
course is, therefore, obvious enough ; 
and we shall be very much surprised 
if they do not enter upon it at once, 
and pursue it with equal benefit to 
their country and to themselves. 

To the appointment of Lord 
Clarendon to a place in a Whig 
Cabinet there can be no possible 
objection. Lord Clarendon is in 
name a Whig—in point of feeling 
and principle he is a good deal of a 
Conservative. Circumstances, and 
the allegiance due to party, may 
carry him farther on some points 
than his judgment approves; but 
there is no touch of Radicalism 
about him; he could not endorse 
the speeches of Mr. Forster at Brad- 
ford, of Mr. Bright at Manchester, 
nor even of Mr. Stansfeld at Hali- 
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fax. Lord Clarendon, indeed, is 
one of those Whigs with whom, 
when the day for fasion arrives, 
the most honest and resolute of 
Conservatives might readily con- 
sent to coalesce. But Lord Claren- 
don is scarcely the man, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, to direct 
the foreign policy of Great Britain. 
Facile, gentlemanlike, loath to of- 
fend, far more to wound, Lord 
Clarendon is just as likely to carry 
the doctrine of conciliation too 
far, as his immediate predecessor 
was given to not carrying it far 
enough. Instead of letters of ad- 
vice so expressed as to read very 
like letters of admonition if not of 
threatening, we shall probably have, 
when the occasion arises, foreign 
Governments assured that though 
England may regret their medi- 
tated wrongs, especially the threat- 
ened outrages of powerful on 
weaker States, she can never think 
of interfering with them. And 
should our cousins across the At- 
lantic find what they believe to be 
a convenient opportunity of repeat- 
ing their demands for compensa- 
tion in the Alabama case, or of 
asserting their claim to St. Juan, 
or even to Vancouver Island, it 
is quite within the range of pos- 
sibility that they may be put off 
with remonstrances so gently and 
delicately enunciated as to en- 
courage them to take the law into 
their own hands and force us into 
a war, which a little more firmness 
on the part of the Foreign Secre- 
tary might have averted. We do 
not say positively that these things 
will come to pass. We only, ar- 
guing from the past to the fature, 
assume that they are very likely to 
come to pass. But Lord Clarendon, 
like Lord Russell, is older now than 
he was when the last opportunity 
was afforded him of showing how 
gentle he is, and he wrote well to 
Mr, Adams. Let us hope that he, 
too, is wiser. Be this, however, as 
it may, we repeat that his appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Office can 
offend nobody. Looking to the 
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bulk of the statesmen who lead 
the party to which he professes to 
belong, a Whig Prime Minister 
could scarcely have made a better 
choice. 

The case is very different when 
we come to ask ourselves why Mr. 
Forster should have succeeded Mr. 
Fortescue in the Colonial Office; 
why Mr. Goschen should have first 
displaced Mr. Hutt at the Board 
of Trade, and then gone to the 
Duchy; and why Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue should have taken the 
place of Sir Robert Peel as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Mr. For- 
ster, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue are all able men 
in their way. As a speaker, as a 
writer, as a scholar, and in his ac- 
quaintance with the principles of 
trade, Mr. Goschen is_ infinitely 
superior to Mr. Hutt; and Mr. For- 
tescue’s talents, whether as brilliant 
as those of Sir Robert Peel, or the 
reverse, are at all events more 
under the control of sober judg- 
ment. But Mr. Fortescue and Mr. 
Goschen, equally with Mr. Forster, 
represent certain fixed ideas not 
hitherto developed, at least de- 
cidedly, in any Government which 
up to the present time has en- 
deavoured to conduct the affairs of 
the nation. No doubt two of them 
are outside the Cabinet, and one, 
Mr. Forster, must of necessity play 
second fiddle in debate; the chief 
of his department being, like him- 
self, in the House of Commons. 
But if Mr. Forster must of necessity, 
on questions of colonial adminis- 
tration, take his tone from Mr. Card- 
well, he is quite as free as the new 
Cabinet Minister to follow his own. 
line in matters affecting the general 
welfare of the empire. Now, both 
he and Mr. Goschen have never 
made a secret of the views which 
they entertain on points more im- 
portant by far than any questions 
of mere trade or colonial admin- 
istration. Their reputation, in- 
deed, whatever it may be, rests 
mainly upon the vigour with 
which they have enunciated these 
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views, It is therefore fair to con- 
clude that the Minister who se- 
lects them ‘to be his colleagues in 
office, is prepared on these special 
points to make common cause with 
them. There is, to be sure, another 
point of view from which this trans- 
action may be regarded. Lord 
Russell may intend to do with them 
what Lord Palmerston did with Mr. 
Milner Gibson, and failed to do 
with Mr. Cobden. He may propose 
to muzzle them. But this is a 
theory which we cannot accept, for 
two reasons. Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Forster are not men to be muzzled, 
and Lord Russell has too little 
tact to lay plans for muzzling any- 
body. We believe that they have 
become members of Lord Russell’s 
Administration on the clear under- 
standing that he is prepared to go 
as far as they desire him to go in 
reforming both the University of 
Oxford and the electoral system of 
the country. 

Turning next to Sir Robert Peel’s 
dismissal and the transfer of Mr. 
Fortescue from the Colonial Office 


to the Irish Secretaryship, we find 
an indication of coming events in 
that incident quite as clear as in 
the recent appointment to office of 


Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster. Sir 
Robert Peel was no favourite with 
the Romish hierarchy of Ireland. 
He began his career with snubbing 
and putting them in their proper 
place; he never to the last dis- 
guised his respect for the Estab- 
lished Church, and his determin- 
ation to support it, as far as he 
could, in its rights and property. 
Mr. Fortescue, on the contrary, is 
one of those statesmen who make 
“no secret of their hostility to the 
Irish Church, Wherever he goes, 
he gives it as his opinion that there 
will be no peace in Ireland till that 
nuisance is abated; and on the 
memorable occasion when Mr. Glad- 
stone broke loose, contradicting all 
the recorded principles of his former 
life, Mr. Fortescue was the most vehe- 
ment among those who cheered the 
declaration. Here, then, in the 
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reconstruction of the Ministry—if 
the expression be allowable where 
so little in the way of reconstruction 
has been done—we have pretty good 
evidence of what the country may 
expect, provided Lord Russell find 
that there is sufficient weight of 
opinion in his favour out of doors 
to justify his proposing to Parlia- 
ment certain measures of radical 
change. Without proposing such 
measures, he knows as well as we 
do that he will not be able to re- 
tain office six months after Parlia- 
ment meets. We may, therefore, 
lay our account with these three 
great moves at the outset—a bill 
for altering and improving the 
system on which members are 
elected for the House of Commons; 
a bill for further reforming the 
Established Church in Ireland; 
and proBably, though not perhaps 
so immediately, a bill for effecting 
certain changes in the constitution 
and management of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Postponing for a month the con- 
sideration of. University Reform, 
and the reform or abolition of the 
Established Church of Ireland, it 
appears to us that we shall best 
consult our readers’ convenience, 
as well as do the largest measure of 
justice to a subject of paramount 
importance, if we confine our atten- 
tion on the present occasion exclu- 
sively to the subject of Parliament- 
ary Reform. Not that we can pre- 
tend, in dealing with a question 
so stale, to bring forward any argu- 
ment which shall have the slightest 
originality about it. All that can 
be said in favour or against the 
abstract justice of the claims ad- 
vanced by Reformers calling them- 
selves statesmen, and treated as 
such, has been said in and out of ° 
Parliament scores of times already. 
But what we, and those who think 
as we do, have to consider at this 
moment is, not so much the argu- 
ments of men like Lord Russell, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. Bright, as the state 
of public opinion, properly so called, 
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in regard to the point at issue. For 
whatever may be our private opin- 
jon in regard to the wisdom or folly 
of possible changes, the history of 
the past, if it has taught us any- 
thing, teaches this, that when the 
nation sets its heart on change— 
whether it affect a church, the con- 
stitution of Parliament, or the sta- 
bility of a dynasty—change will 
come. The Reform Bill of 1830-31 
was not, according to our mind, 
nor according to the minds of 
the wisest and most experienced 
statesmen of that day, a wise 
measure. We therefore resisted it 
with all the eloquence and force 
of reason which we could bring to 
bear. But eloquence and force of 
reason are of small avail against the 
will of a people spontaneously de- 
clared, and the Reform Bill was 
carried, as we trust and believe that 
no other reform bill will be carried 
in time coming. Now it is quite in 
Mr. Bright’s way, and in the way of 
Mr. Beale, and even of the poor 
Chartists whom Mr. Beale’s meeting 
ejected with so little ceremony from 
St. Martin’s Hall, to affirm that a 
great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform is the thing on which the 
heart of the people is set. But Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Beale cannot expect 
that, till they are convinced of that 
fact, either the Tories or the mode- 
rate Liberals will yield up their 
own judgments, and vote for meas- 
ures which appear to them uncalled 
for and pregnant with danger. The 
question, therefore, for us mainly to 


consider is, Oan it be said with truth | 


that the heart of the nation is set on 
Parliamentary Reform—in other 
words, have the people of England 
so spoken out, or are they likely so 
to speak out, as to leave no doubt 
on any reasonable man’s mind re- 
garding the intensity of the feeling 
which prevails on that subject? Let 
us compare, before going further, 
the signs of the times as they mani- 
fested themselves before and during 
the Parliamentary struggle five-and- 
thirty years ago, with what is patent 
now, and will, unless we be mis- 
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taken, become still more patent sz. 
few weeks hence. If there shall 
be found such a similarity between 
them as to lead to the same infer- 
ences respecting the people’s will, 
then the less we talk of resisting 
or even criticising the Ministerial 
measure, whatever it may be, the 
better. If, on the contrary, all their 
characteristics are different, then it 
becomes the duty of moderate men, 
by whatever party name they may 
be called, to commit themselves to 
nothing, but to wait patiently till 
they see what it is that the Minis- 
ters propose to do, and to support, 
or reject, or modify the scheme, 
calmly and without either prejudice 
or needless alarm, upon its own 
merits. 

From 1826, when Lord Liverpool 
died, up to 1880, when the Duke of 
Wellington resigned, the state of 
this country, and the relations of 
parties, internai as well as external, 
were as little satisfactory as it is 
possible to conceive. Great distress 
prevailed, first in the mannfactur- 
ing, and afterwards in the agricultu- 
ral districts. The operatives were 
in such a state of destitution that 
collections were made for them, 
under the authority of a king’s let- 
ter, in every church of the kingdom ; 
and by-and-by, when the turn of 
the agriculturists came, farmers be- 
came bankrupt, country gentlemen 
sold their estates, and the labour- 
ing people, thrown for subsistence 
on their parishes, fell into a state of 
something very like rebellion. When 
thrashing-machines were broken 
by mobs in open day, and stacks 
and farm-buildings set on fire at 
night, it is no wonder if the minds 
of men became unsettled; for what 
had heretofore been the Conserva- 
tive portion of society appeared at 
last to have changed its nature, and 
become as uneasy and imflammable 
as the most inflammable of manufac- 
turing districts. It was a truly for- 
midable state of things. 

He who writes history will say, 
and say truly, that the sufferings of 
the people in those days originated 
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jn causes which no Government 
could control. But the sufferers 
themselves were not to be persuad- 
ed of this, and, naturally enough, 
blamed their rulers and clamoured 
for Parliamentary Reform. The 
clamour abated as times improved. 
But just as the times were beginning 
to improve began that schism in 
the Tory camp which ended in 
the break-up of the party into 
fragments. The Duke took office 
in 1828, knowing that the Can- 
ning section of his own people bore 
him no good will, and he alienated 
the Eldon and King’s party by pass- 
ing his measure of Catholic emanci- 
pation. The Whigs always bore 
him a special grudge, and by the 
Radicals he was detested. Just at 
that time occurred the three glori- 
ous days of July, with all that 
followed in France and elsewhere. 
And while the public mind of Eng- 
land was agitated by what the Con- 
tinent was going through, George 
IV. died. But for this last event it 
is very probable that the Duke 
might have outlived, as Minister, 
the unpopularity of which he was 
then the object. The death of the 
King, however, forced on a dis- 
solution of Parliament, and all 
parties and sections of parties com- 
bined against him. The elections 
proved adverse. The angry Tories 
took up the cry of Parliamentary 
Reform, and the Whigs worked it, 
when raised, to their own ends, 
There was a frenzy in the land 
which carried all before it; and 
amid the burning of Bristol, the 
sack of Nottingham Oastle and the 
mobbing of the Great Duke, and 
the threat of swamping the Lords, 
the bill of 1832 was carried. 
Compare all this with the state 
of public feeling at the present 
moment, and say what resemblance 
there is between them. For the 
last six years the Liberal party has 
governed the country after their 
own fashion. They tell us through 
the newspapers, and in their election 
and other speeches, that the coun- 
try was never so prosperous as it is 
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now. Trade has developed, and igs 
developing its energies more and 
more every day. Taxation is re- 
duced. If the necessaries of life be 
dearer, including bread and meat, 
the luxuries which come within the 
reach of the poor as well as of the 
rich are far cheaper than they used 
to be. Good tea is to be had for 
two shillings instead of six shil- 
lings the pound. Tobacco costs 
about half what it once did, 
Even the cotton-famine has proved 
powerless to occasion in Lanca- 
shire distress, and its usual accom- 
paniment, discontent ; and now that 
the American civil war is at an end, 
hands enough cannot be found to 
keep the mills going. Wages, too, 
have risen, and are rising, and, 
what is more, skilled workmen do 
far less in the shape of a day’s 
work than used to be expected of 
them. Shops close early, that shop- 
men and shopwomen may have time 
to improve their minds. The 
Whigs say that these are the fruits of 
thirty years of Liberal government. 
We are of a different opinion. But 
if the Whigs be right and we 
wrong, why disturb a state of 
affairs which has worked so favoura- 
bly? Why call a man who is con- 
fessedly well an invalid, and treat 
him as if he were going into a de- 
cline? The answer to this question 
comes pat enough. Lord Russell 
feels that his own influence and 
that of his party is on the wane, 
and rather than see it die out al- 
together, he is ready to act over 
again, and, as he hopes, to better 
purpose, the great game of five-and- 
thirty years ago, 

It will scarcely be denied by the 
most bitter Whig living, that one 
great purpose of the bill of 18381 
was to create a constituency which 
should be neither Tory nor Radical, 
and therefore disposed at all times, 
and under all circumstances, to fol- 
low the lead of the Revolution 
families. To this class the occn- 
pants of ten-pound houses, espe- 
cially in the metropolitan districts 
and in the large manufacturing 
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towns, were supposed chiefly to 
belong. Among them we find the 
strength of the Dissenting interest. 
Not that all ten-pound house- 
holders really are Dissenters—far 
from it. A large proportion of 
them love their Church, and would 
do all that in them lay to support 
it; but the authors of the Reform 
Bill of 1831 thought otherwise, and 
into their hands, by the measure of 
1832, was the greater share of the 
political influence of the country 
thrown. It was a sort of paction 
entered into, directly on one side, 
indirectly on the other, to this 
effect: “We give you the right 
to return members to Parliament 
on the understanding that, dislik- 
ing equally old Toryism and mob 
rule, you will keep us, the repre- 
sentatives of the Revolution fam- 
ilies, in place and power. And so 
long as you adhere to what we 
assume to be your part in this bar- 
gain, you may depend upon it that 
we shall do nothing to dilute your 
power, by forcing you to share it 
with the classes under you.” 

Having settled this point, and 
assumed the reins of government, 
the Whigs, with that religious faith 
in themselves which seems to be 
a portion of their nature, stuck to 
their places amid many failures. 
Neither the known dislike to them 
which William IV. evinced, as ex- 
emplified in his summary dismis- 
sal of the Cabinet in 1835, nor 
the apparent willingness of the 
country to accept Sir Robert 
Peel’s Administration when 4 pal- 
try bed-chamber intrigue inter- 
fered to baulk it—neither of 
these incidents appears to have 
shaken the faith of which we are 
speaking. On the contrary, they 
tended rather to confirm it; and so 
long as it remained in vigour; we 
never heard a word from them of 
the policy or necessity of a new 
Reform Bill. But the triumphant 
majority at the elections of 1842, 
and the irresistible evidence subse- 
quently afforded, that so long as 
they remained true to themselves, 
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the Tories were as sure of keeping 
their place under the new order of 
things as they had been under the 
old, opened the eyes of our friends 
the Whigs, and showed them the 
reality of their position. There was 
far more of a Conservative spirit 
among the ten-pound householders 
in boroughs, and among the copy- 
holders and fifty-pound tenants in 
counties, than the framers of the 
Act of 1832 had given them credit 
for; and this was demonstrated by 
the fact that, when the men who had 
lifted them into power came to be 
tried on their own merits, even the 
ten-pounders and the copyholders 
deserted them. The middle classes 
preferred good government and a 
flourishing revenue under Sir Ro- 
bert Peel to bad government and a 
revenue continually falling off under 
Lord John Russell. What was 
now to be done? To sit down 
contented with the situation? Cer- 
tainly not; but to raise once more 
the cry which had done them 
so much excellent service before, 
and to ride back, if they could, 
into office upon the wings of the 
tempest which they hoped to ex- 
cite. Had the Tories only been 
true to themselves—had Peel either 
stood by his friends, as he ought to 
have done, or by frank and manly 
argument prevailed upon them to 
take his view of the crisis—the cry 
of Reform might have been far 
louder than it was, but nobody 
would have heeded it. Peel, how- 
ever, was neither true to his friends 
nor man enough to convince them 
that the time for making a sacrifice 
of opinion was come, and that it 
would be wise to make it. He 
preferred repeating the folly, in 
method, of 1829, and broke up, in 
so doing, the noble party which 
it had cost years of self-denial and 
prudence to recreate and consoli- 
date. 

It was under these circumstances 
that the Whigs regained the lead 
in politics; and they have ever 
since played their game with 
characteristic cunning. They no 
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more desire for the country’s sake, 
a change in the electoral system 
of the country than we do; and 
they have, in consequence, played 
fast and loose with their own 
professions to an extent which 
is marvellous. In 1846, being 
pretty secure in their seats, they 
said nothing whatever about Re- 
form of Parliament; and in 1848, 
they put down with a strong hand 
by far the most decided popular 
demonstration in favour of it 
which has occurred since 1831. 
In 1850, the Tories running them 
hard, the policy of recasting the 
constituencies in some shape or 
another came under discussion. 
But 1850, 1851, and 1852 were 
years too busy to admit of the 
elaboration of a Reform policy ; 
and in 1854, the famous Coalition 
Government was formed, with 
Lord Aberdeen at its head, and 
Lord John Russell at 
Amid the anxieties of the Crimean 
war, into which our sapient rulers 
drifted us, there was no time to 
think of party questions or of 
party interests. Reform slept; 
while Lord John walked in gyves, 
and did not cast them off till dis- 
gust with his colleagues induced 
him to betray them. By this 
time, however, Lord Palmerston’s 
star was in the ascendant. With 
undisgnised vexation Lord John 
bowed before it, having secured 
the right to keep himself in the 
public eye by coquetting with 
the Reform question. That he 
coquetted to little purpose every- 
body knows. He could not per- 
suade his popular chief to regard 
the movement otherwise than with 
disgust. He could not succeed, la- 
bour as he might, in supplanting his 
chief in popular favour, by throw- 
ing all his own energies into it. 
Still, there it was, to harass and 
perplex the Tories; and harassed 
and perplexed with it they have un- 
deniably been, to a far greater extent 
than was, in our opinion, necessary. 
Having ousted a Government which 
in a Queen’s speech had recommend- 
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ed the House of Commons serioasly 
to consider the question, the Tories 
unfortunately, in assuming’ office 
themselves, believed that they were 
bound to settle it. Hence that ill- 
fated Reform Bill, which, with a 
good deal to recommend it—if we 
assume that a Reform Act of some 
sort is necessary—was by no means 
a graceful weapon in their hands, 
And hence the return of Lord Pal- 
merston to power, on the ground 
that the measure proposed by Mr, 
Disraeli died not go far enough, 
Observe what has followed. Lord 
Palmerston soon arrived at the 
conviction that his Government 
was safe for at least the natural 
life of one Parliament. He could 
not prevent the introduction of a 
Reform Bill, nor vote against it 
when introduced. But he soon 
made his party aware that he was 
quite indifferent about it; and it 
died of sheer exhaustion before 
passing through the House of 
Commons. From that hour to 
this the matter has been, to all 
practical purposes, sound asleep. 
From time to time a violent mem- 
ber from below the gangway has 
endeavoured to rouse it. Mr. 
Baines has had his measure ven- 
tilated more than once; and Lord 
John Russell, as long as he sat in 
the House of Commons, supported 
it. But neither Parliament nor 
the country evinced the slightest 
interest in the debates; and the 
measure was rejected, over and 
over again, without a voice out 
of dgors being raised to condemn 
the proceeding. Does any human 
being suppose if Lord Palmerston 
had been now alive, as vigorous 
as he was three years ago, and with 
such a House of Commons to sup- 
port him as that which the general 
election has returned, that at this 
time or hereafter one word would 
have been heard. about lowering 
the franchise in counties and bo- 
roughs, or redistributing the poli- 
tical influences of the country in 
any way whatever? Nothing of the 
sort. Lord Palmerston, more Tory 
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than Whig, was content to let well 
alone; and would have adhered to 
that wise policy however long his 
life had been continued. He was 
safe in his seat; and he knew 
it. And it is only because Lord 
Russell knows that he is the re- 
verse of safe in his seat—that no- 
body, not even his closest friends in 
the Whig faction, trust him—that 
he has resolved to divert public 
attention from the personal incapa- 
cities of the Minister, by throw- 
ing down, to be fought over, points 
a thousandfold more important, be- 
cause they must affect, for good or 
for evil, according as they are ad- 
justed, the best interests of the 
country, both now and in all time 
coming. 

Reform having thus become the 
turning-point of Ministerial policy, 
the necessity of getting up some- 
thing like a popular demonstration 
in favour of it became at once ap- 
parent. The matter had been nib- 
bled at in very many places at the 
time of the general election, but 
the results were dubions. More 
decisive steps must now be taken, 
and the word goes forth—not, as it 
would seem, very distinctly at the 
outset, otherwise Mr. Bright’s re- 
markable speech at Bradford would 
scarcely have been spoken, but in 
a tone which becomes clearer and 
clearer as the evidence grows more 
conclusive—that without a tumult 
of some sort, the Administration 
cannot stand Hence, in the course 
of part of November and the whole 
of December, a considerable space 
in the newspapers was taken up 
with accounts of Reform meetings 
at Manchester, at Bradforl, at 
Brighton, at Birmingham, at Liver- 
pool, at Lambeth, and in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall. Is there anything in 
these announcements which can 
startle the most timorous? Quite 
otherwise. The state of things 
therein described may be said to be 
a chronic state; for in every one 
of these places, at any given mo- 
ment of time—whether the coun- 
try were prosperous or other- 


wise—in time of war or during 
profound peace—we would under- 
take, at a day’s notice, to get up 
meetings, quite as numerously and 
respectably attended, to ask for 
Parliamentary Reform, or Church 
Abolition, or the gettng rid of “ the 
barbaric pomp of royalty,” or any- 
thing else which should promise to 
bring about change—the one great 
desideratum of the discontented. 
And as to the speeches, wherein 
are they different from those to 
which we have been accustomed to 
listen—whether from Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Forster, Mr. Baines, Mr. Beale, and 
Mr. Tom Hughes—or from honour- 
able gentlemen who have preceded 
them in the course which they now 
follow? But where are the nobility 
and gentry of the land, the leading 
merchants and bankers of the me- 
tropolis and elsewhere, the honour- 
able middle classes, the substantial 
farmers, the great body of the shop- 
keepers, the members of the bar, 
the clergy, the attorneys, the doc- 
tors? Their voices are silent, or if 
raised at all, they are raised in de- 
precation of any movement which 
might threaten to disturb the even 
flow of events. Compare this state 
of things with that which prevailed 
four-and-thirty years ago, wh’. 
fairly or unfairly, wisely, or fooliv. 

ly, the nation was stirred to de- 
mand what it got, and is said al- 
ready to be tired of. Was there 
then a county town in England, of 
which her ‘corn-market was not 
crowded with yeomen and farm- 
ers who came to listen, while 
some Peer, long known as a fast 
friend of the constitution, told 
them how the Wellington Cabi- 
net had betrayed the country, and 
that there could be no security 
against a repetition of such treason, 
except by abolishing rotten bor- 
oughs, and securing a just and full 
representation of the — in their 
own House? Oan anybody point to 


anything of the kind now? No. 
At Maldon, a small borough— 
which, by the by, rejected, on the 
latest possible occasion, its Whig 
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member—all the Liberals of Essex 
came, to be sure, together, and had 
their say. But the most incredulous 
of Reformers has only to read the 
names of the speakers, and of the 
principal gentry who _ supported 
them, in order to be convinced that 
so far as Essex is concerned the 
feelings of the people are against 
change. So likewise it has been in 
Kent, of which the western division 
asserted its independence in spite 
of the weight of such towns as 
Maidstone, Greenwich, &c., thrown 
into the Liberal scale. So it is 
even in Middlesex, represented 
though it be by gentlemen who 
take their seats on the Minis- 
terial side Of the Speaker’s chair. 
When we see counties as well as 
boroughs, small towns as well as 
large, meeting and declaring that 
they will not be satisfied till cer- 
tain specified changes are brought 
about, then we shall begin to believe 
_ that the people are in earnest. But 
so long as the clamour is confined 
to places which have always been 
clamorous, and always will be, we 
must confess that, if it were ten 
times more boisterous than we 
know that it is, it would produce 
no effect whatever upon our con- 
victions. Of course the thing will 
go on. The nearer we approach 
the day when the Legislature is to 
begin its business, the more vehe- 
ment will be the efforts of agitators 
to rouse the people to action. But 
all that we can look upon patiently. 
It does not weigh one feather in 
the scale in determining how we 
ourselves should be prepared to act, 
or what advice we consider it our 
duty to tender to others. We are, 
therefore, free to give the intentions 
-of the Government the dispassion- 
ate consideration which they de- 
serve; and about these intentions 
we speak only the opinion of all 
well-informed circles when we say 
that there cannot any longer be the 
smallest doubt. 

Mr. Oardwell is neither the eye, 
nor the arm, nor the heart of the 
present Administration; but he 
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is a very respectable member of 
it, aud he has thought fit, with 
his usual excess of caution, to 
tell his constituents at Oxford that 
the country is to be favoured with 
a Reform Bill. The general tenor 
of his speech, together with the 
Government inquiry into the ocen- 
pancies in parliamentary boroughs, 
throw ample light upon the nature 
of the scheme about to be develop- 
ed. We are not, for the present, to 
have any redistribution of seats, far 
less any division of the realm into © 
cut-and-dry electoral districts. All 
that the Ministerial measure will 
aim at is, a lowering of the fran- 
chise, doubtless to the scale fixed 
upon in the lapsed bili of 1860, 
He who aspires to a vote for a 
county member must henceforth, if 
he be not a freeholder, show that he 
is the tenant of property in that 
county to the amount of £10 per 
annum at the least. He who seeks 
to vote for a borough member must 
make it appear that the house 
which he occupies is taxed, or might 
be let, forsnot less than £6 per an- 
num. As no provision was made 
in the bill of 1860 for what Mr. 
Disraeli termed lateral extension, 
so, we presume, nothing of the kind 
will be attempted in the bill of 
1866. In this case educated men— 
men of intelligence and property— 
will be excluded from the franchise 
because they live in lodgings, or 
occupy chambers in colleges and 
inns of court. We are to have a 
uniform qualification, which is to 
consist in the occupancy in boroughs 
of a £6 tenement, and in counties 
of land or house paying rent, or 
valued at a yearly rental, of £10 
at least. All standing above these 
arbitrary lines are hereafter to form 
the constituency, all standing below 
them are to be excluded from the 
constituency. 

Now, granting for argument’s 
sake that the arrangement were a 
sound one as far as it goes, we con- 
fess that we cannot see in it any 
solution of the political difficulty in 
which the country is assumed to be 
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placed. If we are merely to go 
down upon the scale of qualifica- 
tion, why stop at £6 in boroughs 
and £10 in counties? Is there any 
magic in the figure 6 which indi- 
cates the presence of moral and in- 
tellectual faculties not to be found 
in 5 or 54? Is there any magic in 
the figure 10 which cuts it off from 
all social relation with 9 or 93}? 
Why should not one market-gar- 
dener who pays only £8 for his plot 
of land be as competent to judge of 
the fitness of a county member as 
his neighbour, who happens to pay 
£2 more? Why should the five- 
pounder, or the four, or the three, be 
debarred from privileges which are 
conceded to the six-pounder as his 
right? The fact is, that the coming 
bill, if it be such as we anticipate, 
must break down, because it is based 
upon no principle. It leans neither 
upon property nor upon intelligence. 
It ought to do one or the other. If 
you make intelligence, or assumed 
intelligence, your standard, then it 
is absurd to take any account of 
rental at all, because the skilled 
mechanic who occupies a single 
room is probably a more intelligent 
man than the £6 cow-keeper who 
supplies him with milk. If you 
lean upon property you must stop 
somewhere, and why disturb the 
settlement with which, though it 
was a good deal objected to when 
first proposed, all classes, except 
the more noisy of those whom it 
excludes from the franchise, are 
now satisfied ? 

Look next to the effect which in 
boroughs will certainly be produced 


by the bill if it pass into law, and- 


remember that our borough repre- 
sentation is already far more power- 
ful than our county representation. 
Preston returns two members to 
Parliament. Its constituency con- 
sists of about 2800 voters, most of 
them occupants of houses pay- 
ing rent at or above £10 a year. 
But the houses in Preston which 
are taxed for less than £10 and 
more than £6, as nearly as pos- 
sible double in number the 
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houses which are valued at more 
than £10 of rent. We do not 
say that the voters inhabiting 
these houses would necessarily and 
at once combine to put up candi- 
dates of their own. As the ten- 
pounders differ now among them- 
selves, and fight each side its own 
battles, so in all probability the new 
constituency would act. But this 
action on their part would as com- 
pletely override the influence of the 
ten-pounders, as if they entered 
into a league to vote against whom- 
soever the ten-pounders might sup- 
port. No doubt the new constitu- 
ency might be made reasonable by 
solicitation, by bribery, and by 
much lying. No doubt, also, the 
ten-pounders, or old constituency, 
could become the agents for so 
working upon them. But how 
many of the respectable persons 
who now vote on account of their 
rental would stoop to follow this 
course; or, having followed it once, 
could be persuaded a second time 
to engage in an occupation so un- 
savoury? Besides, it is one thing 
myself to carry my member by my 
own vote, and by friendly com- 
munication with my neighbours; 
it is quite another, that, in order 
to carry the member of whom I 
approve, I must go out into the 
highways and hedges, and bring 
in all whom I find loitering there. 
The ten-pound voters of Preston 
may, if they think proper, urge 
their members to vote for the Min- 
isterial bill, but they should do so 
with a right appreciation of the 
consequences. Let the bill be car- 
ried, and there is an end at once 
and forever to their influence as a 
power in the State. 

What is true of Preston is true 


of every one of our smaller bor- 
oughs, whether they be manufac- 
turing or purely agricultural, or a 
mixture of both. Reading is an 
agricultural town, which can boast 
of one or two industries besides 


agriculture; so is Oxford; so is 
Rochester. There is not one of 
these places but has hanging upon 
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its outskirts, or intertwined among 
its more imposing streets, whole 
clusters of tenements which are 
rented under £10 and over £6 
a-year. What chance will the 
middle classes have—the shop- 
keepers, the brewers, the millers, 
the lawyers—in carrying an elec- 
tion against the wishes of the 
poorer and more ignorant classes, 
to whom, however unwilling they 
may be to admit the fact, our re- 
spectable middle classes are, as a 
body, a thousand-fold more dis- 
tasteful than the landed aristocracy ? 
We are not particularly delighted 
with the choice which Oxford, 
Reading, and Rochester, have made 
of members to represent them in 
Parliament. But much as we differ 
from Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Goldsmid, 
and Mr. Sergeant Kinglake, we 
should certainly prefer them as le- 
gislators to any whom the inhabit- 
ants of the slums of the three towns 
just named would be likely to 
choose in the room of them. 
Turning now to the larger 
boroughs,—such as Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow 


Liverpool, 
—and to the counties, a prospect 
dawns upon us in connection with 
the proposed change which might 


well appal the boldest. What 
amount of human strength will 
suffice to canvass the least consider- 
able of these, when the constituen- 
cies, already counted by thousands, 
shall have been raised by the ad- 
mission of the six-pounders and the 
ten, to tens of thousands? and 
where will the property, intelli- 
gence, and respectability of the con- 
stituencies find themselves when 
the rush of six and ten pounders has 
been made upon them? But this 
is not all. Nobody professes to 
believe that a bill similar to that 
which was put to sleep in 1860 will 
be accepted as final. Everybody 
is aware that it is regarded by an- 
ticipation, among the classes whom 
it is designed to propitiate, as 
nothing more than a means to 
an end. We may pass over Mr. 
Bright’s tirade at Bradford, and 
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the speeches of Mr. Beale and his 
friends in St. Martin’s Hall, not 
because they lack significance, but 
because they are obsolete, having 
been uttered two months ago. But 
let us consider what was said at 
Sheffield, so recently as the 8d 
of last month, by Mr. Potter, who 
presided, and by Mr. Bright, at the 
great Reform meeting held there, 
Mr. Potter spoke shortly, but much 
to the purpose. He will accept 
the Ministerial measure “as 9 
substantial instalment of what 
they would ultimately claim.” Mr, 
Bright, who never spoke better in 
his life, who was straightforward, 
able, argumentative in all his ut- 
terances, went far more deeply into 
the subject, and with far greater 
skill. His object is to make sure 
not that each individual man shall 
be represented, but that no class 
shall be excluded from representa- 
tion. Questions of rental are there- 
fore with him matters of very se- 
condary moment. The great body 
of the people live in houses which 
they rent at £5, £6, and £7 a-year, 
a very large proportion of them in 
lodgings, for which they pay from 
3s. to 5s. a-week. He will not con- 
sent that any one of these classes 
shall be permanently excluded from 
the franchise. He is satisfied, 
moreover, that, when admitted to 
the franchise, they will require the 
protection of the ballot, and that 
we must come at last to household, 
if not to manhood suffrage. And 
he is further convinced that all the 
smaller boroughs must be suppress- 
ed, and the kingdom laid out into 
electoral districts, to be arranged 
according to population. Being 
aware, however, that the public 
mind is not yet ripe for all this, 
and presuming that any single mea- 
sure which comprised so much 
would certainly be rejected in the 
present House of Commons, he 
advises Ministers to content thep- 
selves with reproducing the bill of 
1860. They will thus escape awak- 
ening the jealousy of the places 
which are doomed, and secure the 
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support of many members who 
would otherwise fall off from them. 
He is very ingenious, too, in seek- 
ing to allay the fears of some, and 
awaken those of other, gentlemen 
who have no desire to go back at 
once to their constituents. We are 
not now circumstanced as we were 
in 1882. The legislation of 1882 
was a revolution. We are glad that 
he admits this, which we have al- 
ways asserted, though heretofore 
it has been the cue of Liberals of 
all shades to deride the assertion. 
But the legislation of 1866 will be 
a mere extension of an existing 
system, and cannot be brought into 
working condition under a year. 
It will be August before the new 
rolls are made out, and January 
1867 before they are proved. Till 
January 1867, there will, therefore, 
be no call for a dissolution. On the 
other hand, Lord Russell is warned 
that, in the event of his bill being 
rejected, he is expected to dissolve 
at once, as if it were quite certain 
either that Lord Russell would 
desire so to cut his own throat, or 
that his colleagues would assent to 
the act, or the Queen sanction it. 
And then, whether carrying the 
bill or losing it, all that Mr, Bright 
desires must follow in due course. 
For without the bill, the country 
will rouse itself as it did-in 1830; 
and with the bill the new constitu- 
encies will soon show both the aris- 
tocracy and the middle classes who 
are henceforth to be masters. 

Mr. Bright’s able and eloquent 
speech at Sheffield has done more to 
show what: is intended by the agi- 
tators of the Reform question than 
anything which we, and those who 
think as we do, could have said 
about it. No human being can 
pretend after this to be ignorant 
of what he is doing when he 
votes for the Ministerial bill. He 
is trying to put the lever into 
hands which will certainly use it 
to such purposes as Mr. Bright 
has sketched out. We can hardly 
imagine that, in a House of Com- 
mons elected to mark the nation’s 
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approval of Lord Palmerston’s 
policy, a majority will be found 
capable of so entirely reversing it. 
We anticipate, on the contrary, a 
rejection of the bill, be the threat 
of a dissolution ever so explicit— 
that is to say, if time be afforded 
to the present wretched Govern- 
ment of proposing a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform at all; but 
of that we entertain great doubts. 
Mr. Bright, in the speech to which 
we have just referred, touched also 
upon the Jamaica imbroglio; and, 
as was to be expected, censured Mr. 
Cardwell for expressing himself at 
Oxford with such unbecoming ten- 
derness of Governor Eyre. We are 
much mistaken if Mr. Cardwell do 
not hear more of his treatment of 
Governor Eyre, and in a very dif- 
ferent strain, after Parliament meets. 
Nobody will say that, under any 
circumstances, there were not ample 
grounds to justify inquiry into Gov- 
ernor Eyre’s conduct. But if Mr. 
Oardwell and Lord de Grey both 
wrote, as it now appears that they 
did, in terms of general approval of 
the measures adopted to suppress 
the negro rebellion—and if, as we 
believe to be the case, these letters 
were sent off after the most start- 
ling of the incidents connected with 
the suppression had come to their 
knowledge—then Mr. Cardwell and 
the Oabinet which supported him 
will find it difficult to account for 
the extraordinary change which 
took place in their language and 
policy subsequently to the inroad 
upon them of the Anti-Slavery As- 
sociation and the Dissenting phil- 
anthropists of Exeter Hall. Till 
Mr. Oardwell was bearded in the 
Colonial Office, and Lord Russell 
truckled to the deputation which 
waited upon him at the Treasury, it 
may be doubted whether one or the 
other entertained any thought at all 
of distrusting the Jamaica Govern- 
ment. If they had been endued 
with the self-respect which is becom- 
ing men in their station, they would 
have received these deputations 
civilly indeed, and civilly dismissed 
L 
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them, with the hint that her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers are responsible to 
Parliament, not to knots of private 
citizens, for all that they may do 
or propose; and that when Parlia- 
ment met they should be prepared 
to give all the information which 
the Houses might require of them. 
Being deficient in the self-respect 
by which men in high office ought 
to be sustained, they shrank from 
this manly course, and hastened 
to make promises, which they have 
since fulfilled, in defiance of jus- 
tice and right, and to the mani- 
fest detriment of good government 
everywhere. Weak men! their 
policy was as clear as the sun at 
noonday. Of their own accord, 
they ought to have informed Gov- 
ernor Eyre, in answer to his first 
despatch, that they must be fur- 
nished with the fullest information 
in regard to the conspiracy; and 
that, in order to collect such evi- 
dence as they should be able to lay 
before Parliament, they would send 
out persons to collect it, through 
him, on the spot. When the evi- 
dence arrived, and had been sifted, 
it was for them to decide whether 
or not it commanded their con- 
fidence, and was likely to be 
accepted as satisfactory by the 
House of Commons. If they ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the 
evidence was satisfactory, then Gov- 
ernor Eyre, and all whom he re- 
commended, should have received 
at once substantial marks of the 
Queen’s approval. If the opposite 
conclusions were arrived at, then, 
and not till then, Governor Eyre 
ought to have been suspended, and 
some such line of action followed as 
that into which their political cow- 
ardice inopportunely hurried them. 
Whether it would have been best 
to send out a Commission, of which 
the powers are uncertain, or to 
bring home the Governor, and, con- 
fronting him with his enemies, try 
the case fairly in London, is a 
point which we are not called upon 
to decide; but there cannot, we 
think, be two opinions among un- 
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prejudiced and competent persons, 
in respect to the gross injustice of 
first condemning General Eyre by 
suspending him, and then calling 
for evidence to justify his condem- 
nation. For let the inquiry termi- 
nate as it may, Mr. Eyre must now 
withdraw from Jamaica. Having 
stood like a criminal at the bar be- 
fore his own subjects, he can never 
govern them more, nor, as it seems 
to us, prove an acceptable governor 
to any other colony, however free 
from the stain of disloyalty. Now, 
here is a positive wrong committed, 
for which no fitting expressions of 
regret and feigned respect can make 
amends, The persons who ought 
to have stood by a brave man, fall 
off from him when he most needs 
their support; and, with a view 
to obtain a little worthless popu- 
larity, cover him with disgrace, 
and positively hound on his ene- 
mies to demand his life. Governor 
Eyre may escape from the _perse- 
cution, and probably will; but 
observe the inevitable effect of this 
act of political baseness upon all 
other men who now fill, or may here- 
after fill, offices under the Crown 
analogous to that from which Mr. 
Eyre has been removed. There is 
an end, from this time forth, to 
everything like confidence between 
the Home Government and its re- 
presentatives abroad. No governor 
of a colony, no officer in command 
of troops, will any longer be pre- 
pared to act with vigour, however 
imminent the crisis, however great 
the danger, till he shall have been 
distinctly authorized to do so from 
home. Rebellions may be thus 
hatched with impunity, and life 
and property sacrificed, before gen- 
tlemen acting under the Colonial 
and War ces will venture to 
stir hand or foot to avert the evil 
by anticipating it. How different 
the conduct of Lord Russell and 
his colleagues from that to which 
the representatives of the Crown 
in distant regions have heretofore 
been accustomed! “It is not 
enough,” said Lord Palmerston, on 
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a memorable occasion, when Sir 
John Bowring had involved the 
country in a needless and unjust 
war with China—“‘it is not enough 
to support the representative of 
the Crown when we are satisfied 
that he is right. Even if we be- 
lieve that he took an unwise course 
we will not desert him so long as 
we are satisfied that he acted hon- 
estly, and with a conscientious de- 
sire to do his duty to the country. 
The moment your policy takes a 
different direction you cease to 
deserve the confidence of honour- 
able men. You may get people to 
serve you, and you doubtless will; 
but they will not be high-minded 
English gentlemen,’ such as it is 
necessary to have at the head of 
affairs in the great colonies and de- 
pendencies of this country.” 

So spoke to the House of Com- 
mons, & few years ago, one who 
knew what he was about, and never 
deserted a friend in the hour of 
need. So ought to have spoken 
recently both the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Oolonial Secre- 


tary to the impertinent deputations 
which, representing the fanaticism 
and ignorance of the pseudo-philan- 
thropists of Exeter Hall, presumed 
to dictate to them the course 
which they were expected to pur- 


sue. And the reasons why they 
did not so speak will, they may 
depend upon it, be required of 
them, where they can neither evade 
the question nor refuse to answer 
it, not many days hence. But 
other questions than this wil] be 
put to them which they may find 
it no easy matter to answer. What 
is the Liberation Society, that it 
should send out counsel to conduct 
the case in Jamaica against’ the 
degraded Governor? And upon 
what plea of expediency or right 
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are the emissaries of this Society 
permitted to mix themselves up 
in any way with a strictly Gov- 
ernment inquiry? Observe that 
we pronounce no opinion, one way 
or the other, in regard to the recent 
outbreak, or the manner of its sup- 
= in Jamaica. There may 

ave been no rebellion, nor any 
thought of a rebellion, after all ; 
and Mr. Gordon, instead of a traitor, 
and the fomenter of treason, may 
turn out to be a martyr to the 
great cause of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world. But 
even if this should prove to be the 
solution of the whole difficulty, not 
the less are Ministers chargeable 
with having grossly abused the 
trust which their Sovereign commit- 
ted to them, and done cruel wrong 
to persons in high command, whom 
no motive except a conscientious 
desire to serve their country could 
have swayed on a recent occasion. 

All this, however, is somewhat 
beside the immediate purpose of our 
present article. The incidents which 
have provoked us to deal with it, 
too, are rather supplementary to 
the general causes of the nation’s 
lack of confidence in the present 
Government, than portions of those 
causes; but they are not, therefore, 
lightly to be thought of. They 
will doubtless be sifted to the bot- 
tom before any other business can. 
be brought on in the new Parlia- 
ment; and should the issue be as 
we anticipate, then it is more than 
probable that from Lord Russell’s 
Administration at least the nation 
will hear no more either of Par- 
liamentary Reform or of the estab- 
lishment of Popery in Ireland. Her 
Majesty will change her constitu- 
tional advisers, very much to the 
satisfaction of her Majesty’s loyal 
and intelligent subjects. 
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PART IX, 


CHAPTER XXXII.—MORNING AT THE PRIORY. 


SzwELL was awoke from a sound 
and heavy sleep by the Chief 
Baron’s valet asking if it was his 
pleasure to see his lordship before he 
went down to Court, in which case 
there was not much time to be lost. 

‘*How soon does he go?” asked 
Sewell, curtly. 

“He likes to be on the Bench 
by eleven exactly, sir, and he has 
always some business in Chamber 
first.” i 

“All that tells me nothing, my 
good friend. How much time 
have I now to catch him before he 
starts?” 

“ Half an hour, sir. 
at most.” 

“Well, I'll try and do it. Say 
I’m in my bath, and that Ill be 
with him immediately.” 

The man was not well out of the 
room when Sewell burst out into a 
torrent of abuse of the old Judge 
and his ways—‘‘ His inordinate va- 
nity, his consummate conceit, to 
imagine that any activity of an old 
worn-out intellect like his could be 
of service to the public! If he 
knew but all, he is just as useful in 
his nightcap as in his wig, and it 
would be fully as dignified to sleep 
in his bed as in the Court of Exche- 
quer.’ While he poured forth this 
invective, he dressed himself with 
all possible haste; indeed his ill- 
temper stimulated his alacrity, and 
he very soon issued from his room, 
trying to compose his features into 
a semblance of pleasure on meeting 
with his host, 

“T hope and trust I have not 
disturbed you unreasonably,” said 
the Judge, rising from the break- 
fast-table as Sewell entered. “I 
know you arrived very late, and I’d 
have given you a longer sleep if it 
were in my power.” 


Forty minutes 


“An old soldier, my lord, knows 
how to manage with very little. I 
am only sorry if I have kept you 
waiting.” 

“No man ever kept me waiting, 
sir. It is a slight I have yet to ex- 
perience.” 

“T mean, my lord, it would 
have grieved me much, had I occa- 
sioned you an inconvenience.” 

“Tf you had, sir, it might have 
resulted injuriously upon your- 
self.” 

Sewell bowed submissively, for 
what he knew not; but he sur- 
mised that as there was an opening 
for regret, there might also be a 
reason for gratitude; he waited to 
see if he were right. 

“My telegram only told you that 
I wanted you; it could not say for 
what,” continued the Judge, and 
his voice still retained the metallic 
ring the late irritation had lent 
it. “There has been a contested 
question between the Crown and 
myself as to the patronage to an 
office in my court. I have carried 
my point. They have yielded. 
They would have me believe that 
they have submitted out of defer- 
ence to myself personally, my age, 
and long services. I know better, 
sir. They have taken the opinion 
of the Solicitor-General in England, 
who, with no flattering sentiments 
to what is called ‘Irish law,’ has 
pronounced against them. The 
gift of the office rests with me, and 
it is my intention to confer it upon 

ou.” 

“Oh, my lord, I have no words 
to express my gratitude! ” 

“Very well, sir, it shall be as- 
sumed to have been expressed. The 
salary is one thousand a-year. The 
duties are almost nominal.” 

“T was going to ask, my lord, 
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whether my education and habits 
are such as would enable me to 
discharge these duties?” 

“T respect your conscientious 
scruple, sir. It is creditable and 
commendable. Your mind may, 
however, be at ease. Your imme- 
diate predecessor passed the last 
thirteen years at Tours, in France, 
and there was never a complaint of 
official irregularity till, three years 
ago, when he came over to afford 
his substitute a brief leave of ab- 
sence, he forgot to sign his name to 
certain documents—a mistake the 
less pardonable that his signature 
formed his whole and sole official 
drudgery.” 

It was on Sewell’s lips to say, 
“that if he had not signed his 
name a little too frequently in life, 
his difficulties would not have been 
such as they now were.” 

“T am afraid I did not catch 
what you said, sir,” said the 
Judge. 

“T did not speak, my lord,” re- 
plied he, bowing. 

“You will see, therefore, sir, 
that the details of your official life 
need not deter you, although I have 
little doubt the Ministerial press 
will comment sharply upon your 
absence, if you give them the op- 
portunity, and will reflect severely 
upon your unfitness if they cau 
detect a flaw in you. Is there any- 
thing, therefore, in your former 
life to which these writers can refer 
—I will not say disparagingly—but 
unpleasantly.” 

“T am not aware, my lord, of 
anything.” 

“Of course, sir, I could not 
mean what might impugn your 
honour or affect your fame. I 
spoke simply of what soldiers are, 
perhaps, more exposed to than ci- 
Vilians—the lighter scandals of so- 
ciety. You apprehend me? ” 

“T do, my lord; and I repeat 
that I have a very easy conscience 
on this score; for though I have 
filled some rather responsible sta- 
tions at times, and been intrusted 
with high functions, all my tastes 
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and habits have been so domestic 
and quiet—I have been so much 
more a man of home, than a man 
of pleasure—that I have escaped 
even the common passing criticisms 
bestowed on people who are before 
the world.” 

“Ts this man—this Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke—one likely to occasion 
you any trouble?” 

“In the first place, my lord, he 
is out of the country, not very 
likely to return to it; and secondly, 
it is not in his power—not in any 
man’s power—to make me a subject 
for attack.” 

“You are fortunate, sir; more 
fortunate than men who have 
served their country longer. — It 
will scarcely be denied what I 
have contributed to the public 
service, and yet, sir, J have been 
arraigned before the bar of that in- 
sensate py they call Public Opin- 
ion, and it is only in denying the 
jurisdiction I have deferred the 
trial.” 

Sewell responded to the vain- 
glorious outburst by a look of ad- 
miring wonder, and the Judge 
smiled a gracious acceptance of the 
tribute. 

““T gather, therefore, sir, that 
you can accept this place without 
fear of what scandal or malignity 
may assail you by.” 

“Yes, my lord, I can say as 
much with confidence.” 

“Tt is necessary, sir, that I should 
be satisfied on this head. The very 
essence of the struggle between the 
Crown and myself is in the fact 
that my responsibility is pledged, 
my reputation is in bond for the 
integrity and the sufficiency of this 
officer, and I will not leave to some 
future biographer of the Irish 
Chief Barons of the Exchequer the 
task of apology for one who was 
certainly not the least eminent of 
the line.” 

“Your lordship’s high character 
shall not suffer through me,” said 
Sewell, bowing respectfully. 

“The matter, then, is so far 
settled ; perhaps, however, you 
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would like to consult your wife? 
She might be averse to your leaving 
the army.” 

“No, my lord. She wishes— 
she has long wished it. We are 
both domestic in our tastes, and 
we have always been looking to 
the time when we could live more 
for each other, and devote our- 
selves to the education of our chil- 
dren.” 

“OCommendable and _praise- 
worthy,” said the Judge, with a 
half grunt, as though he had heard 
something of this same domesticity 
and home-happiness, but that his 
own experiences scarcely corro- 
borated the report. ‘There are 
certain steps you will have to take 
before leaving the service; it may, 
then, be better to defer your public 
nomination to this post till they 
be taken?” 

This, which was said in question, 
Sewell answered at once, saying, 
““There need be no delay on this 
score, my lord; by this day week 
I shall be free.” 

“On this day week, then, you 
shall be duly sworn in. Now, there 
is another point—I throw it out 
simply as a suggestion—you will 
not receive it as more if you are 
indisposed to it. It may be some 
time before you can find a suitable 
house or be fully satisfied where 
to settle down. There is ample 
room here; one entire wing is un- 
occupied. May I beg to placeit at 
your disposal ? ” 

“Oh, my lord, this is really too 
much kindness. You overwhelm 
me with obligations. I have never 
heard of such generosity.” 

“Sir, it is not all generosity—I 
reckon much on the value of your 
society. Your companionable quali- 
ties are gifts I would secure by a 
* retainer.’ ” 

“In your society, my lord, the 
benefits would be all on my side.” 

“There was a time, sir—I may 
say it without boastfulness—men 
thought me an agreeable companion. 
The three Chiefs, as we were called 
from our separate Courts, were re- 
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puted to be able talkers. I am the 
sole survivor; and it would be a 
gain to those who care to look back 
on the really great days of Ireland, 
if some record should remain of a 
time when there were giants in the 
land. I have myself some very 
curious materials—masses of letters 
and suchlike—which we may turn 
over some winter’s evening to- 
gether.” 

Sewell professed his delight at 
such a prospect, and the Judge then 
suddenly bethinking himself of the 
hour—it was already nigh eleven— 
arose. “QOan I set you down any- 
gd are you for town?” asked 

e. 
“Yes, my lord; I was about to 
pay my mother a visit.” 

“Tl drop you there; perhaps 
you would convey a message from 
me, and say how grateful I should 
feel if she would give us her com- 
pany at dinner—say seven o’clock. 
I will just step up to say good-bye 
to my granddaughter, and be with 
you immediately.” 

Sewell had not time to bethink 
him of all the strange events which 
a few minutes had grouped around 
him, when the Chief Baron appeared, 
and they drove off. 

As they drove along, their con- 
verse was most agreeable. Sewell’s 
attentive manner was an admirable 
stimulant, and the old Judge was 
actually sorry to lose his com- 
panion, as the carriage stopped at 
Lady Lendrick’s door. 

* What on earth brought you up, 
Dudley?” said, she, as he entered 
the room where she sat at breakfast. 

“Let me have something to eat, 
and I'll tell you,” said he, seating 
himself at table, and drawing to- 
wards him a dish of cutlets. ‘You 
may imagine what an appetite I 
have when I tell you whose guest 
I am.” 

** Whose ? ” 

“Your husbant’s.” 

“You! at the Priory! and how 
came that to pass?” 

“T told you already I must eat 
before I talk. When I got down 
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stairs this morning I found the old 
man just finishing his breakfast, 
and instead of asking me to join 
him, he entertained me with the 
siege of Derry, and some choice 
anecdotes of Lord Bristol and ‘the 
Volunteers.’ This coffee is cold.” 

“Ring and theyll bring you 
some.” 

“Tf I am to take him as a type 
of Irish hospitality as well as Irish 
agreeability, I must say I get rid 
of two delusions together.” 

“There’s the coffee. Will you 
have eggs?” 

“Yes, and a rasher along with 
them. You can afford to be liberal 
with the larder, mother, for I bring 
you an invitation to dine.” 

“ At the Priory?” 

“Yes; he said seven o’clock.” 

“ Who dines there?” 

“Himself and his granddaughter 
and I make the company, I believe.” 

“Then I shall not go. I never do 
go when there’s not a party.” 

“He’s safer, I suppose, before 
people?” 


“Just so. I could not trust to 


his temper under the temptation of 


a family circle. 
you to town?” 

“He sent for me by telegraph— 
just, too, when I had the whole 
county with me, and was booked to 
ride a match [ had made with im- 
mense trouble. I got his message 
—‘Come up immediately.’ There 
was not the slightest reason for 
haste, nor for the telegraph at all. 
The whole could have been done by 
letter, and replied to at leisure, be- 
sides——” 

“ What was it then?” 

“It is a place he has given me— 
a registrarship of something in his 
Court, that he has been fighting the 
Castle people about for eighteen 
years, and to which, heaven knows 
if he has the right of appointment 
this minute.” 

“ What’s it worth?” 

“A thousand a-year net. There 
were pickings—at least the last man 
made a good thing of them—but 
there are to be no more. We are 
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to inaugurate, as the newspapers 
say, a reign of integrity and incor- 
ruptibility.” : 

“So much the better.” 

“So much the worse,” say I. 
“My motto is, Full batta and 
plenty of loot; and it’s every man’s 
motto, only that every man is not 
honest enough to own it.” 

“And when are you to enter 
upon the duties of your office?” 

“Immediately. I’m to be sworn 
in—there’s an oath, it seems—this 
day week, and we’re to take up our 
abode at the Priory till we find a 
house to suit us.” 

“* At the Priory?” 

“Yes. May I light a cigarette, 
mother? only one. He gave the 
invitation most royally. A whole 
wing is to be at our disposal. He 
said nothing about the cook or the 
wine-cellar, and these are the very 
ingredients I want to secure.” 

She shook her head dubiously 
but made no answer. 

“You don’t think, then, that he 
meant to have us as his guests?” 

“T think it unlikely.” 

“How shall I find out? It’s 
quite certain I'll not go live under 
his roof—which means his surveil- 
lance—without an adequate com- 
pensation. I'll only consent to 
being bored by being fed.” 

“ House-rent is something, how- 
ever.” 

“Yes, mother, but not every- 
thing. That old man would be in- 
quiring who dined with me, how 
late he stayed, who came to 4 
per, and what they did afterwards. 
Now, if he take the whole charge 
of us, I'll put up with a great deal, 
because I could manage a little 
somewhere about 
Kingstown or Dalkey, and ‘carry on’ 
pleasantly enough. You mast find 
out his intentions, mother, before 
I commit myself to an acceptance. 
You must indeed.” 

“Take my advice, Dudley, and 
look out for a house at once. You'll 
not be in Ais three weeks.” 

“T can submit to a great deal 
when it suits me, mother,” said he, 
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with a derisive smile, and a look of 
intense treachery at the same time. 

“T suppose you can,” said she, 
nodding an assent. ‘“ How is she?” 

“As usual,” said, he, with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

* And the children ?” 

“They are quite well. By the 
way, before I forget it, don’t let 
the Judge know that I have already 
sent in my papers to sell out. I want 
him to believe that I do so now in 
consequence of his offer.” 

“Tt is not likely we shali soon 
meet, and I may not have an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the matter.” 

“You'll come to dinner to-day, 
won’t you?” 

“ No.” 

“You ought, even out of grati- 
tude on my account. It would be 
only commonly decent to thank 
him.” 

**T couldn’t.” 

“ Couldn’t what? Couldn’t come, 
or couldn’t thank him.” 

““Couldn’t do either. You don’t 
know, Dudley, that whenever our 
intercourse rises above the common 
passing courtesies of mere acquaint- 
anceship, it is certain to end in a 
quarrel. We must never condemn 
or approve. We must never ven- 
ture upon an opinion, lest it lead to 
a discussion, for discussion means 
a fight.” 

“ Pleasant, certainly — pleasant 
and amiable too! ” 

“Tt would be better, perhaps, 
that I had some of that happy dis- 
position of my son,” said she, with 
a cutting tone, “and could submit 
to whatever suited me.” 

He started as if he had seen 
something, and, turning on her a 


look of passionate anger, began—. 


“Ts it from you that this should 
come?” Then suddenly recollecting 
himself, he subdued his tone, and 
said, “We'll not do better by los- 
ing our tempers. Oan you put me 
in the way to raise a little money? 
I shall have the payment for my 
commission in about a fortnight; 
but I want a couple of hundred 
pounds at once.” 


“‘Tt’s not two months since you 
raised five hundred.” 

“T know it, and there’s the last 
of it. I left Lucy ten sovereigns 
when I came away, and this twenty 
pounds is all that I now have in the 
world.” e 

“And all these fine dinners and 
grand entertainments that I have 
been told of—what was the mean- 
ing of them?” 

“They were what the railway 
people call preliminary expenses, 
mother. Before one can get fel- 
lows to come to a house where 
there is play there must be a sort 
of easy style of good living estab- 
lished that all men like: excellent 
dinners and good wine are the 
tame elephants, and without them 
you'll not get the wild ones into 
your “ compound,’ ” 

“And to tell me that this could 
pay!” 

“ Ay, and pay splendidly. If I 
had three thousand pounds in the 
world to carry on with, I'd see 
the old Judge and his rotten place 
at Jericho before I’d accept it. 
One needs a little capital, that’s 
all. It’s just like blockade-run- 
ning—you must be able to lose 
three for one you succeed with.” 

“T see nothing but ruin—disre- 
putable ruin—in such a course.” 

“Come down and look at it, 
mother, and you'll change your 
mind. You'll own you never saw a 
better ordered society in your life 
—the beau ideal of a nice country 
house on a small sgale. I admit 
our chef is not a Frenchman, and I 
have only one fellow out of livery; 
but the thing is well done, I pro- 
mise you. As for any serious play, 
you'll never hear of it—never sus- 
pect it—no more than a man turn- 
ing over Leech’s sketches in a den- 
tist’s drawing-room suspects there’s 
a fellow getting his eye-tooth ex- 
tracted in the next room.” 

“T disapprove of it all, Dudley. 
It is sure to end ill.” 

“For that matter, mother, so 
shall I! All I have asked from Fate 
this many a year is, a deferred 
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sentence—a long day, my lord—a 
long day! ” 

“Tell Sir William I am sorry I 
can’t dine at the Priory to-day. - It 
is one of my cruel-headache days. 
Say you found me looking very 
poorly. It puts him in good-hu- 
mour to hear it ; and if you can get 
away in the evening, come in to 

” 

“You will think of this loan I 
want—won’t you ?” 

“Tl think of it, but I don’t know 
what good thinking will do.” She 
paused, and after a few minutes’ si- 
lence said, “If you really are serious 
about taking up your abode at the 
Priory, you'll have to get rid of the 
granddaughter.” 

“We could marry her off easily 
enough.” 

“ You might, and you mightn’t. If 
she marry to Sir William’s satisfac- 
tion he’ll leave her all he has in the 
world.” 

“ Egad, he must have a rare taste 
in ason-in-law if he likes the fellow 
I'll promote to the place.” 


The Chief Baron brought his 
friend Haire back from Court to 
dine with him. The table had 
been laid for five, and it was* only 
when Sewell entered the drawing- 
room that it was known Lady Len- 
drick had declined the invitation. 
Sir William heard - the apology 
to the end; he even waited when 
Sewell concluded, to see if he de- 
sired to add anything more, but no- 
thing came. 

“In that case,” said he at length, 
“We'll order dinner.” That his irri- 
tation was extreme needed no close 
observation to detect, and the beli-rope 
came down with the pull by which he 
summoned the servant. 

The dinner proceeded drearily 
enough. None liked to adventuré 
on a remark which might lead to 
something unpleasant in discussion, 
and little was spoken on any side. 
Sewell praised the mutton, and 
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“ You seem to forget, Dudley, that 
the young lady has a will of her own. 
She’s a Lendrick too.” 

“ With all my heart, mother. She'll 
not be a match for Lucy.” 

** And would she——” 

“ Ay would she,” interrupted he, 
“if her pride as a woman—if her 
jealousy, was touched. I have made 
her do more than that when I wound- 
ed her self-love! ” 

“You are a very amiable husband, 
I must say.” 

“We might be better, perhaps, 
mother; but I suspect we are pretty 
much like our neighbours, And 
it’s positive you won’t come to din- 
ner?” 

“No! certainly not.” 

“ Well, I'll try and look in at tea- 
time. You'll not forget what I spoke 
of. I shall be in funds in less than 
three weeks.” 

She gave a little incredulous 
laugh as she said good-bye. She 
had heard of such pledges before, 
and knew well what faith to attach to 
them. 






the Chief Baron bowed stiffly. 
When Haire remarked that the pale 
sherry was excellent, he dryly told 
the butler to “fill Mr. Haire’s glass ;” 
and though Lucy, with more cau- 
tion, was silent, she did not escape, 
for he turned towards her and said, 
“ We have not been favoured with 
a word from your lips, Miss Len- 
drick ; I hope these neuralgic head- 
aches are not becoming a family af- 
fection.” 

“Tam perfectly well, sir,” said she, 
with a smile. 

“Tt is Haire’s fault, then,” said 
the Judge, with one of his mali- 
cious twinkles of the eye—“ all 
Haire’s fault if we are dull. It is 
ever so with wits, Colonel Sewell ; 
they will not perform to empty 
benches.” 

“J don’t know whom you call a 
wit,” began Haire. 

“My dear friend, the men of 
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pleasantry and happy conceits must 
no more deny the reputation that 
attaches to them than must a rich 
merchant dishonour his bill; nor 
need a man resent more being called 
a Wit, than being styled a Poet, a 
Painter, a Chief Baron, or ’—here 
he waved his hand towards Sewell, 
and bowing slightly, tdded—* a 
Chief Registrar to the Court of Ex- 
chequer.” 

“Oh, have you got the appoint- 
ment?” said Haire to the Colonel. 
“T’m heartily glad of it. I’m delight- 
ed to know it has been given to one 
of the family.” 

“As I'said a while ago,” said the 
Judge, with a smile of deeper malice, 
“these witty fellows spare nobody! 
At the very moment he praises the 
sherry he disparages the host. Why 
should not this place be filled by one 
of my family, Haire? I call upon you 
to show cause.” 

“‘There’s no reason against it. I 
never said there was. Nay, I was far 
from satisfied with you on the day you 
refused my prayer on behalf of one 
belonging to you.” 

“ Sir, you are travelling out of the 
record,” said the Judge, angrily. 

“T can only say,” added Haire, 
“that I wish Colonel Sewell joy with 
all my heart; andif he'll allow me, 
I'll do it in a bumper.” 

“*¢ A reason fair to drink his health 
again!’ That’s not the line. How does 
it go, Lucy? Don’t you remember 
the verse ?” 

‘No, sir ; I never heard it.” 

“* A reason fair—a reason fair.’ I 
declare I believe the newspapers are 
right. I am losing my memory. One 
of the scurrilous rascals t’other day 
said, they saw no reason Justice should 
be deaf as well as blind. Haire, was 
that yours?” 

“A thousand a-year,” muttered 
Haire to Sewell. 

‘“* What is that, Haire?” cried the old 
Judge. “Do I hear you aright? You 
utter one thousand things just as good 
every year?” 

“ T was speaking of the Registrar’s 
salary,” said Haire, half testily. 

_“ A thousand a-year is a pittance 
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—a mere pittance, sir, in a country 
like England. It is like the place at 
a window to see a procession. You 
may gaze on the passing tide of hu- 
manity, but must not dare to mix in 
it. ' 

‘“* And yet papa went half across the 
globe for it,” said Lucy, with a flush- 
ed and burning cheek. 

“In your father’s profession the 
rewards are less money, Lucy, than 
the esteem and regard of society, 
I have ever thought it wise of our 
rulers not to bestow titles on phy- 
sicians, but to leave them the unob- 
trusive and undistinguished com- 
forters of every class and condition. 
ae, equal of any—the companion of 
all. 

It was evident that the old Judge 
was eager for discussion on anything. 
He had tried in vain to provoke each 
of his guests, and he was almost 
irritable at the deference accorded 
him. 

‘“* Did I see you pass the decanter, 
Colonel Sewell? Are you not drink- 
ing any wine?” 

** No, my lord.” 

“Perhaps you like coffee? Don’t 
you think, Lucy, you could give him 
some?” 

“Yes, sir. Ishall be delighted.” 

“Very well. Haire and I will finish 
this magnum, and then join you inthe 
drawing-room.” 

Lucy took Sewell’s ‘arm and re- 
tired. They were scarcely wel] out 
of the room when Sdwell halted sud- 
denly, and in a voice so artificial that, 
if Lucy had been given to suspectful- 
ness, she would have detected at 
once, said, “Is the Judge always as 
pleasant and as witty as we saw him 
to-day? ” 

‘To-day he was very far from him- 
self; something, I’m sure, must have 
irritated him, for he was not in his 
usual mood.” 

“T confess I thought him charm- 
ing; so full of neat reply, pleasant 
apropos, and happy quotation.” 

‘“‘ He very often has days of all that 
you have just said, and I am delight- 
ed with them.” 

“What an immense gain to a 
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oung girl—I mean to one whose 
education and tastes have fitted her 
for it—to be the companion of such 
a mind as his! Who is this Mr. 
Haire ?” 

“A very old friend. I believe he 
was a schoolfellow of grandpapa’s.” 

“Not his equal, I suspect, in 
ability or knowledge.” 

“Ob, nothing like it; a most 
worthy man, respected by every 
one, and devotedly attached to 
grandpapa, but not clever.” 

“The Chief, I remarked, called 
him witty,” said Sewell, with a 
faint twinkle in his eye. 

“Tt was done in jest. He is fond 
of. fathering on him the smart say- 
ings of the day, and watching his 
attempts to disown them.” 

“ And Haire likes that?” 

“T believe he likes grandpapa in 
every mood he has.” 

“What an invaluable friend! I 
wish to heaven he could find such 
another for me. I want—there’s 
nothing I want more than some one 
who would always approve of me.” 

“Perhaps you might push this 
fidelity further than grandpapa 
does,” she said with a smile. 

“You mean that it might not 
always be so easy to applaud me.” 

She only laughed and made no 
effort to disclaim the assertion. 

“Well,” said he, with a sigh, 
“who knows but if I live to be old 
and rich I may be fortunate enough 
to have such an accommodating 
friend? Who are the other inmates 
here? I ask because we are going 
to be domesticated also.” 

“T heard so this morning.” 

“T hope with pleasure, though 
you haven't said as much.” 

“With pleasure certainly; but 
with more misgiving than pleasure.” 

‘Pray explain this.” 

“Simply that the very quiet life 
we lead here would not be endur- 
able by people who like the world, 
and whom the world likes. We 
never see any one, we never go out, 
we have not even those second-hand 
glances at society that people have 
who admit gossiping acquaintances; 
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in fact, regard what you have wit- 
nessed to-day as a dinner-party, 
and then fashion for yourself our 
ordinary life.” 

* And do you like it?” 

“T know nothing else, and I am 
tolerably happy. If papa and Tom 
were here I should be perfectly 
-. 4 , 

“By Jove! you startle me,” said 
he, throwing away the unlighted 
cigar he had held for some minutes 
in his fingers; “I didn’t know it 
was so bad.” 

“Tt is possible he may. relax for 
you and Mrs. Sewell; indeed, I 
think it more than likely that he 
will.” 

“Ay, but the relaxation might 
only be in favour of a few more 
like that old gent we had to-day. 
No, no—the thing will never work. 
I see it at once. My mother said 
we could not possibly stand it three 
weeks, and I perceive it is your 
opinion too.” 

“JT did pot say so much,” said 
she, smiling.” 

“Joking apart,” said he, in a 
tone that assuredly bespoke sin- 
cerity, ‘“‘I couldn’t stand such a 
dinner as we had to-day very often. 
I can bear being bullied, for I was 
brought up to it. I served on 
Rolffe’s staff in Bombay for four 
years, and when a man has been an 
aide-de-camp he knows what being 
bullied means;-but what I could 
not endure is that outpouring of 
conceit mingled with rotten recol- 
lections. Another evening of it 
would kill me.” 

“T certainly would not advise 
your coming here at that price,” 
she said, with a gravity almost 
comical. 

“The difficulty is how to get off. 
He appears to me to resent as an 
affront everything that differs from 
his own views,” 

“He is not accustomed to much 
contradiction.” 

“ Not to any at all!” 

The energy with which he said 
this made her laugh heartily, and he 
half smiled at the situation’ himself. 
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“They are coming up-stairs,” said 
she; “will you ring for tea?—the 
bell is beside you.” 

“Oh, if they’re coming I’m off. 
I promised my mother a short visit 
this evening. Make my excuses if 
I am asked for;” and with this he 
slipped from the rogm and went 
his way. 

‘“* Where’s the Oolonel, Lucy? has 
he gone to bed?” 

“No, sir, he has gone to see his 
mother; he had made some engage- 
ment to visit her this evening.” 

“This new school of politeness 
is too liberal for my taste. When 
we were young men, Haire, we 
would not have ventured to leave 
the house where we had dined 
without saluting the host.” 
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“T take it we must keep up with 
the spirit of our time.” 

“You mistake, Haire—it is the 
spirit of our time is in arrear. It 
is that same spirit lagging behind, 
and deserting the post it once 
occupied, makes us seem in default, 
Let us have the cribbage-board, 
Lucy. Haire has said all the smart 
things he means to give us this 
evening, and I will take my revenge 
at the only game at which I am his 
master. Haire, who reads men like 
a book, Lucy,” continued the Chief, 
as he dealt the cards, “ says that our 
gallant friend will rebel against our 
humdrum life here. I demur to 
the opinion—what say you?” But 
he was now deep in his game, and 
never heeded the answer. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—SEWELL’S TROUBLES. 


“A letter for you by the post, 
sir, and his lordship’s compliments 
to say he is waiting breakfast,” 
were the first words which Sewell 
heard, the next morning. 

“Waiting breakfast! Tell him 
not to wait—I mean, make my re- 
spects to his lordship, and say I 
feel very poorly to-day—that I think 
Pll not get up just yet.” 

“Would you like to see Dr. 
Beattie, sir?—he’s in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It’s a 
complaint [I caught in India; I 
manage it myself. Bring me up 
some coffee and rum in about an 
hour, and mind don’t disturb me 
on any account till then. What 
an infernal house!” muttered he, 
as the man withdrew. “A sub- 
altern called up for morning parade 
has a better life than this. Nine 
o’clock only! What can this old ass 
mean by this pretended activity? 
Upon whom can it impose? Who 
will believe that it signifies a rush 
whether he lay abed till noon or 
rose by daybreak?” A gentle tap 
came to the door, but as he made 
no reply there came after a pause 
another a little louder. Sewell still 


preserved silence, and at last the 
sound of retiring footsteps along 
the corridor. ‘Not if I know it,” 
muttered he to himself as he turned 
round and fell off asleep again. 

“The coffee, sir, and a despatch ; 
shall I sign the receipt for you?” 
said the servant, as he reappeared 
about noon. 

“Yes; open the window a little 
and leave me.” 

Leaning on his arm he tore open 
the envelope and glanced at the 
signature—Lucy. He then read, 
“Send down Eccles or Beattie by 
next train; he is worse.” He read 
and re-read this at least haif-a- 
dozen times over before he be- 
thought him of the letter that lay 
still unopened on the bed. He now 
broke the seal; it was also from his 
wife, dated the preceding evening, 
and very brief :— 


“Dear Duptey,—Mr. Trafford 
has had a severe fall. Orescy balked 
at the brook and fell afterwards. 
Trafford was struck on the head as 
he rose by Mr. Creagh’s horse. Itis 
feared the skull is fractured. You 
are much blamed for having asked 
him to ride a horse so much under 
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his weight. All have refused to 
gecept their bets but Kinshela the 
r. I have written to Sir H. 
Trafford, and I telegraphed to him 
Dr. Tobin’s opinion, which is not 
favourable. I suppose you will 
come back at once: if not, telegraph 
what you advise to be done. Mr. 
Balfour is here still, but I do not 
find he is of much use. The veteri- 
nary decided Crescy should be shot, 
as the plate-bone, I think he called 
it, was fractured; and as he was in 
great pain I consented. I hope I 
have done right.— Yours truly, 
“ Lucy SEWELL.” 


“Here’s a go! a horseI refused 
four hundred and fifty for on Tues- 
day last! I am a lucky dog, there’s 
no denying it. I didn’t know there 
was 2 man in Europe could have 
made that horse balk his fence. 
What a runypus to make about a 
fellow getting a ‘cropper.’ My 
share of the disaster is a deuced deal 
the worst. I'll never chance on 
such a horse again. How am I to 
find either of these men?” muttered 
he, as he took up the telegram. He 
rang the bell violently, and scarcely 
ceased to pull at it till the servant 
entered. 

“Where does Dr. Eccles live?” 

“Sir Gilbert, sir? ” 

“ Ay, if he be Sir Gilbert.” 

“Merrion Square, sir,” said the 
man reproachfully, for he thought 
it rather hard to ignore one of the 
great celebrities of the land. 

“Take this note to him, that I'll 
write now, and if he be from home 
go to the other man—what’s his 
name ?—Beattie.” 

“Dr. Beattie is coming to dinner 
to-day, sir,” said the servant, think- 
ing to facilitate matters. 

“Just do as I tell you, my good 
fellow, and don’t interrupt. If I 
am to take up my quarters here, 
you'll all of you have to change 
some of your present habits.” As 
he spoke, he dashed off a few hasty 
lines, addressing them to Sir Gil- 
bert Eccles or Dr. Beattie. “ Ask if 
it’s ‘all right ;’ that will be sufficient 
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reply ; and now, send me my bath.” 
As he proceeded with his dressing 
—a very lengthy affair it always 
was—he canvassed with himself 
whether or not he ought to take the 
train and go down to the country 
with the Doctor. Possibly few men 
in such circumstances would have 
given the matter a doubt. The 
poor fellow who had incurred the 
mishap had been, at his insistance, 
acting for him. Had it not been 
for Sewell’s pressing this task upon 
him, Trafford would at that mo- 
ment have been hale and hearty. 
Sewell knew all this well; he read 
the event just as nineteen out of 
every twenty would have read it, 
but having done so, he proceeded to 
satisfy himself why all these rea- 
sonings should give way to weightier 
considerations. 

First of all, it would not be quite 
convenient to let the old Judge 
know anything of these doings in 
the country. His strait-laced no- 
tions might revolt at races and bet- 
ting rings. It might not be per- 
haps decorous that a registrar of a 
high court should be the patron of 
such sports. These were pruden- 
tial reasons, which he dilated on 
for some time. Then came some 
others more sentimental. It wr 
to a house of doctors and nurses, 
ard gloom and sorrow, he should 
go back. All these were to him 
peculiarly distasteful. He should 
be tremendously “bored” by it 
all, and being “ bored” was to him 
whatever was least tolerable in life. 
It was strange that there was one 
other reason stronger than all these 
—a reason that really touched him 
in what was the nearest thing in 
his nature to heart. He couldn’t 
go back and look at the empty 
loose-box where his favourite horse 
once stood, and where he was never 
to stand more. Orescy—the ani- 
mal he was so proud of—the horse 
he counted on fer who knows what 
future: triumphs—the first steeple- 
chase horse, he felt convinced, in 
Ireland, if not in the kingdom— 
such strength, such power in the 
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loins, such square joints, such 
courage, should he ever see united 
again? If there was anything in 
that man’s nature that represented 
affection, he had it for this horse. 
He knew well to what advantage 
he looked when on his back—he 
knew what admiration and envy it 
drew upon him to see him thus 
mounted. He had won him at bil- 
liards from a man who was half- 
broken-hearted at parting with him, 
and who offered immense terms 
rather than lose him. 

“He said, I'd have no luck with 
him,” muttered Sewell, now in his 
misery— and, confound the fellow, 
he was right. No, I can’t go back 
to look at his empty stall. It would 
half kill me.” 

It was very real grief all this; he 
was as thoroughly heart-sore as it 
was possible for him to be. He 
sorrowed for what nothing in his 
future life could replace to him; 
and this is a very deep sorrow. 

Trafford’s isfortune was so 
much the origin and cause of his 
own disaster, that he actually 
thought of him with bitterness. 
The man who could make Crescy 
balk! What fate could be too 
hard for him? 

Nor was he quite easy in his 
mind about that passage in his 
wife’s letter stating that men 
would not take their bets. Was 
this meant as reflecting upon him? 
Was it a censure on him for mak- 
ing Trafford ride a horse beneath 
his weight? “They get up some 
stupid cry of that sort,” muttered 
he, “as if I am not the heaviest 
loser of all. I lose a horse that was 
worth a score of Traffords.” 

When dressed, Sewell went down 
to the garden and lit his cigar. His 
sorrow had grown calmer, and he 
began to think that in the new life 
before him he should have had to 
give up horses and sport of every 
kind. ‘I must make my book now 
on this old fellow, and get him to 
make me his heir. He cares little 
for his son, and he can be made to 
care just as little for his grand- 


daughter. That’s the only game 
open to me—a dreary life it pro- 
—— to be, but it’s better than a 
jail.’ 

The great large wilderness of 9 
garden, stretching away into an 
orchard at the end, was in itself g 
place to suggest sombre thoughts— 
so silent and forsaken did it all 
appear. The fruit lay thick on the 
ground uncared for—the artichokes, 
grown to the height of shrubs, 
looked monsters of uncouthness; 
and even in the alleys flower-seeds 
had fallen and given birth to flowers, 
which struggled up through the 
gravel and hung their bright petals 
over the footway. There was in 
the neglect, the silence, the un- 
cared-for luxuriance of the place, 
all that could make a moody man 
moodier; and as he knocked off 
the great heads of the tall holly- 
hocks, he thought, and even said 
aloud, “This is about as much 
amusement as such a spot offers.” 

“Oh no, not so bad as that,” said 
a laughing voice, and Lucy peeped 
over a laurel-hedge with a rake in 
her hand, and seemed immensely 
amused at his discomfiture. 

““Where are you?—I mean, how 
is one to come near you?” said 
he, trying to laugh, but not suc- 
cessfully. 

“Go round yonder by the fish- 
pond, and you'll find a_ wicket. 
This is my garden, and I till it 
myself.” 

“So!” said he, entering a neat 
little enclosure, with beds of flowers 
and flowering shrubs, “this is 
your garden ?” 

“Yes—what do you think of 
it?” 

“Tt’s very pretty—it’s very nice. 
I should like it larger, perhaps.” 

“So would I; but, being my 
own gardener, I find it quite big 
enough.” 

“Why doesn’t the Ohief give 
you a gardener ?—he’s rich enough 
surely.” 

“He never cared for gardening 
himself. Indeed, I think it is the 
wild confusion of foliage here that 
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he likes. He said to me one day, 
‘In my old garden a man loses 
hiniself in thought. In this trimly 
kept place one is ever occupied by 
the melon-frame or the forcing 
house.’ ” 

“That’s the dreadful thing about 
old people; they are ever for making 
the whims and crotchets of age the 
rules of life to others. I wonder you 
bear this so well.” 

“T didn’t know that I bore any- 
thing,” said she, with a smile. 

“That’s true slave doctrine, I 
must say; and when one does not 
feel bondage, there’s no more to be 
said.” 

“T suspect I have a great deal 
more freedom than most girls; my 
time is almost all my own, to dis- 
pose of as I will. I read or play or 
walk or work as I feel inclined. If 
I wish to occupy myself with house- 
hold matters, I am the mistress 
here.” 

“In other words, you are -free 
todo everything that is not worth 
doing—you lead the life of a nun in 
a convent, only that you have not 
even a sister nun to talk to.” 

“And which are the things you 
say are worth doing?” 

“Would you not care to go out 
into the world, to mix in society, 
to go to balls, theatres, fétes, and 
suchlike? would you not like to 
ride? I don’t mean it for flattery, 
but would you not like the admira- 
tion you would be sure to meet— 
the sort of homage people render to 
beauty, the only tribute the world 
ever paid freely,—are all these not 
worth something? ” 

“T am sure they are: they are 
worth a great deal to those who 
can enjoy them with a happy heart; 
but remember, Colonel Sewell, I 
have a father living in exile, simply 
to earn a livelihood, and I have a 
brother toiling for his bread in a 
strange land; is it likely I could 
forget- these, or is it likely that I 
could regs such cares about with 
me, and enjoy the pleasures you 
tell of?” a ij 

“Oh! as for that, I never met the 
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man nor woman either that could 
bring into the world a mind un- 
burdened by care. You must take 
life as it is. If I was to wait for 
a heart at ease before I went into 
society, I'd have to decline a few 
dinner-parties. Your only chance 
of a little respite, besides, is at 
your age. The misfortunes of life 
begin a light drizzle, but become a 
regular downpour when one gets to 
my time of life. Let me just tell 
you what this morning brought 
forth. A letter and then a telegram 
from my wife, to tell me that my 
favourite horse—an animal worth 
five hundred pounds if he was 
worth five shillings—the truest, 
bravest, best horse 1 ever backed— 
has just been killed by a stupid 
fellow I got to ride for me. What 
he did to make the horse refuse his 
leap, what magic he used, what 
conjuring trick he performed, I 
can’t tell. With me it was enough 
to show him his fence, and if I 
wanted it I couldn’t have held him 
back. But this fellow, a dragoon 
too, and the crack rider of his regi- 
ment, cortrives to discourage my 
poor beast, then rushes him at the 
jump at half speed. I know it 
was a wideish brook, and they 
tumbled in, and my horse smashed 
his blade-bone—of course there was 
nothing for it but to shoot him.” 

“How sad! Iam really sorry for 

ou,” 

“And all this came of the old 
Judge’s message, the stupidity of 
sending me five words in a tele- 
gram, instead of writing a proper 
note, and saying what he wanted. 
But for that I'd have stayed at 
home, ridden my horse, won my 
match, and spared myself the whole 
disaster.” 

“* Grandpapa is often very hasty in 
his decisions, but I believe he seldom 
sees cause to revoke them.” 

“The old theory, ‘the king can 
do no wrong,’” said Sewell, with a 
saucy laugh; ‘ but remember he can 
often do a deal of mischief inci- 
dentally, as it were—as on the pre- 
sent occasion.” 
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“And the rider, what of him? 
did he escape unhurt?” said she, 
eager to avoid unpleasant discus- 
sion. 

“The rider! my dear young 
lady,” said he, with affected slow- 
ness—‘‘the rider came to grief. 
What he did, or how he did it, to 
throw my poor horse down, is his 
own secret, and, from what I hear, 
he is likely to keep it. No, no, 
don’t look so horrified—he’s not 
killed, but I don’t suspect he’s a 
long way off it. He got a smashing 
fall at a fence I’d have backed my- 
self to ride with my hands tied. 
Ay, and to have my good horse 
back again, I'd ride in that fashion 
to-morrow.” 

“And the poor fellow, where is 
he now?” 

‘“‘ The poor fellow is receiving the 
very sweetest of Mrs. Sewell’s at- 
tentions. He is at my house—in all 
likelihood in my room—not that he 
is very conscious of all the favours 
bestowed upon him.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk with that pretended 
indifference. You must be, you can- 
not help being, deeply sorry for what 
has happened.” 

“There can be very little doubt 
on that score. I’ve lost such a horse 
as I never shall own again.” 

“ Pray think of something besides 
your horse. Who was he? what’s 
his name?” 

“ A stranger—an Englishman; you 
never heard of him; and I wish I 
had never heard of him! ” 

‘What are you smiling at!” said 
she, after a pause, for he stood as 
though reflecting, and a very strange 
half-smile moved his mouth. 

“T was just thinking,” said he, 
gravely, “what his younger brother 
ought to give me; for this fellow 
was an elder son, and heir to a fine 
estate too,” 

She turned an indignant glance 
towards him, and moved away. He 
was quickly after her, however, and 
laying his hand on her arm, said 
good-humouredly, ‘‘Come, don’t be 
angry with me. I’m sorry, if you 
like—I’m very sorry for this poor 


fellow. I won’t say that my own 
loss does not dash my sorrow with 
a little anger—he was such a horse! 
and the whole thing was such a 
blunder! as fair a brook—with a 
high bank, it’s true—but as fair a 
fence as ever a man rode at, and 
ground like this we’re walking over 
to take off from. 

“Ts he in danger?” 

“T believe so; here’s what my 
wife says. Oh, I haven’t got the 
letter about me, but it comes to 
this, I was to send down one of the 
best doctors by the first train, tell- 
ing him it was a case of compres- 
sion or concussion, which is it ? 
And so I have despatched Beattie, 
your grandfather’s man. I suppose 
there’s no better?” 

“But why have you not gone 
back yourself? he was a friend, was 
he not?” 

“Yes, he was what people would 
call a friend. I’m like the hare in 
the fable, I have many friends; 
but if I must be confidential, I’ll 
tell you why I did not go. I had a 
notion just as likely to be wrong as 
right, that the Chief would take 
offence at his Registrar being a 
sporting character, and that if I 
were to absent myself just now, 
he’d find out the reason, whereas by 
staying here I could keep all quiet, 
and when Beattie came back I could 
square him.” , 

* You could what?” 

“ A thousand pardons for my bit 
of slang; but the fact is, just as one 
talks French when he wants to say 
nothings, one takes to slang when 
one requires to be shifty. 1 meant 
to say, I could manage to make the 
Doctor hoki his tongue.” 

“Not if grandpapa were to ques- 
tion him.” 

Sewell smiled, and shook his head 
in dissent. 

“No, no, You're quite mistaken 
in Dr. Beattie; and what’s more 
you're quite mistaken in grandpapa 
too, if you imagine that he’ll think 
the better of you for forgetting the 
claims of friendship.” 

“ There was none.” 
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“Well, of humanity, then! It was 
in your cause this man suffered, and 
it is in your house he lies ill, I think 
you ought to be there also. 

“Do you think so?” 

“T’m sure of it. You know the 
world a great deal better that I do, 
and you can tell what people will say 
of your absence, but I think it re- 
quires no knowledge of more than 
one’s own nature to feel what is right 
and proper here.” 

“‘ Indeed! ” said he, reflectingly. 

“Don’t you agree with me?” 

“ Perhaps—that is, in part. I 
suppose what you mean about the 
world is, that there will be some 
scandal afloat, the ‘young wife’ 
story, and all that sort of balder- 
dash ?” 

“T really do not understand you.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No. Oertainly not. 
you mean?” 

“ Possibly you did not understand 
me. Well, if I am to go, there’s no 
time to be lost. It’s four o’clock al- 
ready, and the last train leaves at 
five-forty. I will go.” 

‘“*' You are quite right.” 

“You'll make my excuses to the 
Chief. You'll tell him that my 
wife’s message was so alarming, 
that I could not delay my depar- 


What do 
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ture. Beattie will probably be back 
to-morrow, and bring you news of 
us.’ 

“ Won’t you write a few lines?” 

“Tm not sure,—lI’ll not promise. 
I’m a bad penman, but my wife 
will write, ’'ve no doubt. Say all 
sorts of affectionate and dutiful 
things to the Chief for me; tell 
him I went away in despair at not 
being able to say good-bye; he 
likes that style of thing, doesn’t 
he?” 

“T don’t think he cares much for 
‘that style of thing,’” said she, with 
a saucy smile. 

“What a capital mimic you are! 
Do you know I am just beginning to 
suspect that you are, for all your 
quiet simplicity of manner, a deuced 
deep one? Am I right?” 

She shook her head, but made no 


reply. 

“ Not that I'd like you the less for 
it,” said he, eagerly; “‘on the con- 
trary, we’d understand each other 
all the better; there’s nothing like 
+ talking the same language, 
e 

* T hope you'll not lose your train,” 
said she, looking at her watch; “I 
am half-past four.” 

“ A broad hint,” said he, laughing ; 
“bye-bye—d@ bientét.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—BEATTIE’S RETURN. 


The old Chief sat alone in his 
dining-room over his wine. If some- 
what fatigued by the labours of the 
day—for the Court had sat late—he 
showed little of exhaustion; still less 
was he, as his years might have ex- 
cused, drowsy or heavy. He sat 
bolt upright in hig chair, and by an 
occasional gesture of his hand, or 
motion of his head, seemed as though 
he were giving assent to some state- 
ment he was listening to, or mak- 
ing his comments on it as it pro- 
ceeded. 

The post had brought a letter to 
Lucy just as dinner was over. It 
bore the post-mark “ Oagliari,” and 
was in her brother’s hand, and the 
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old man, with considerate kind- 
ness, told her to go to her room and 
read it. ‘No, my dear child,” said 
he as she arose to leave the room; 
“no! I shall not be lonely—where 
there is memory, there are troops of 
friends. Come back and tell me your 
news when you have read your 
letter.” 

More than an hour passed over, 
and he sat there heedless of time. 
A whole long life was passing in 
review before him, not connectedly, 
or in due sequence of events, but 
in detached scenes and incidents. 
Now it was some stormy night in 
the old Irish House, when Flood 
and Grattan exchanged their terri- 
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fic denunciations and insults—now it 
was a brilliaut dinner at Ponsonby’s, 
with all the wits of tlle day—now 
he was leading the famous Kitty 
O’Dwyer, the beauty of the Irish 
Court, to her carriage, amid such a 
murmur of admiration as made the 
progress a triumph—or again it was 
a raw morning of November, and he 
was driving across the Park to be 
resent at Curran’s meeting with 
gan. 

A violent ring of the hall bell 
startled him, and before he could in- 
quire the cause, a servant had an- 
nounced Dr. Beattie. 

“T thought I might be fortunate 
enough to catch you before bed- 
houz,” said the Doctor, “ and I knew 
you would like to hear some tidings 
of my mission.” 

“You have been to——. Where 
have you been?” said the old Judge, 
embarrassed between the late flood 
of his recollections and the sudden 
atart of his arrival. 

“To Killaloe, to see that poor fel- 
low who had the severe fall in the 
hurdle race.” 

“ Ay—to be sure—yes. I remem- 
ber all now. Give me a moment, 
however.” He nodded his head twice 
or thrice, as if concurring with some 
statement, and then said: “Go on, 
sir; the Court is with you” 

Beattie proceeded to detail the ac- 
-cident and the state of the sufferer— 
of whom he pronounced favourably 
—saying that there was no fracture, 
nor anything worse than severe con- 
-cassion. “In fact,” said he, “ were 
it an hospital case, I’d say there was 
very little danger.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, 
sir,” said the Judge, who had fol- 
lowed the narrative with extreme 
attention, “that the man of birth 
‘and blood must succumb in any 
conflict more readily than the low- 
born?” 

“Tt’s not the individual I was 
thinking of, so much as his belong- 
ings here. What I fear for in the 
(present case is what the patient must 
confront every day of his convales- 
ence.” 


Seeing that the Judge waited for 
some explanation, Beattie began to 
relate that, as he had started from 
Dublin the day before, he found 
himself in the same carriage with the 
young man’s mother, who had been 
summoned by telegraph to her son’s 
bedside. . 

““T have met,” said he, “in my 
time, nearly all sorts and conditions 
of people. Indeed, a doctor’s life 
brings him into contact with more 
maladies of nature and tempera- 
ment than diseases of material ori- 
gin; but anything like this woman 
I never saw before. To begin: she 
combined within herself two quali- 
ties that seem opposed to each other 
—a most lavish candour on the 
score of herself and her family, and 
an intense distrust of all the rest of 
mankind. She told me she was a 
baronet’s wife—how she had mar- 
ried him—where they lived—what 
his estate was worth—how this 
young fellow had become, by the 
death of a,brother, the heir to the 
property—and how his father, in- 
dignant at his extravagance, had 
disentailed the estate, to leave it 
to a younger son if so disposed, 
She showed at times the very greatest 
anxiety about her son’s state; but 
at other moments just as intense an 
eagerness to learn what schemes and 
intrigues were being formed against 
him—who were the people in whose 
house he then was—what they were 
—and how he came there. To all my 
assurances that they were persons in 
every respect her son’s equals, she 
answered by a toss of the head or 
a saucy half Jaugh. ‘Irish?’ asked 
she. ‘ Yes, Irish.’ ‘I thought so,’ 
rejoined she; ‘I told Sir Hugh I 
was sure of it, though he said there 
were English Sewells.’ From this 
instant her distrust broke forth. All 
Ireland had been in a conspiracy 
against her family for years. She 
had a brother, she said it with a 
shiver of horror, who was cruelly 
beaten by an attorney in Cork for a 
little passing pleasantry to the man’s 
sister; he had kissed her, or some- 
thing of the kind, in a railroad car- 
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riage; and her cousin—poor dear 
Cornwallis Merivale—it was in Ire- 
land he found that creature that got 
the divorce against nm two years 
ago. She went on to say that there 
had been a plot against her son, in 
the very neighbourhood where he 
now lay ill, only a year ago—some 
intrigue to involve him in ‘a mar- 
riage, the whole details-of which 
she threatened me with the first 
time we should be alone. 

“Though at some moments ex- 
pressing herself in terms of real af- 
fection and anxiety about her poor 
son, she would suddenly break off 
to speculate on what might happen 
from his death. ‘You know, Doc- 
tor, there is only one more boy, and 
if his life lapsed, Holt and the 
Holt estate goes to the Oarring- 
tons.’” 

“An odious woman, sir—a most 
odious woman; I only wonder why 
you continued to travel in the same 
carriage with her.” 

‘““My profession teaches great 
tolerance,” said the Doctor, mildly. 

“Don’t call tolerance, sir, what 
there is the better word for, sub- 
serviency. I am amazed how you 
endured this woman.” 

“Remember—it is to be remem- 
bered—that in my version of her 
I have condensed the conversation 
of some hours, and given yon, as it 
were, the substance of much talking ; 
and also, that I have not attempted 
to convey wliat certainly was a very 
perfect manner. She had no small 
share of good looks, a very sweet 
voice, and considerable attraction in 
point of breeding.” 

“T will accept none of these as 
alleviations, sir; her blandishments 
cannot blind the Court.” 

“TI will not deny their influence 
upon myself,” said Beattie, gently. 

“T can understand you, sir,” said 
the Judge, pompously. ‘The habits 
of your profession teach you to 
swallow so much that is nauseous 
in a sweet vehicle, that you carry 
the same custom into morals,” 

Beattie laughed so heartily at the 
analogy that the old man’s good- 
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humour returned to him, and he 
bade him continue his narrative. 

“T have not much more to tell. 
We reached the house by about 
eleven o’clock at night, and my 
fellow-traveller sat in the carriage 
till I announced her to Mrs. Sewell. 
My own cares called me to the sick- 
room, and I saw no more of the 
ladies till this morning, just before I 
came away.” 

“She is then domesticated there? 
She has taken up her quarters at 
the Sewells’ house?” 

“Yes. I found her maid, too, 
had taken possession of Ovlonel 
Sewell’s dressing-room, and dispos- 
sessed a number of his chattels to 
make room for her own.” 

“It is a happy thing, a very hap- 
py thing for me, that I have not 
been tried by these ordeals,” said the 
Judge, with a long-drawn breath, 
“T wonder how Colonel Sewell will 
endure it.” 

“T have no means of knowing; 
he arrived late at night, and was 
still in bed and asleep when I left,” 

“You have not told me these 
people’s name?” 

“Trafford—Sir Hugh Beecham 
Trafford of Holt-Trafford, Stafford- 
shire.” 

“JT have met the man, or rather 
his father, for it was nigh fifty years 
ago—an old family, and of Saxon 
origin; and his wife—who was 
she?” 

“Her name was Merivale: her 
father, I think, was Governor of 
Madras.” 

“Tf so, sir, she has hereditary 
claims for impertinence and pre- 
sumption. Sir Ulysses Merivale 
enjoyed the proud distinction of 
being the most insolent man in 
Engiand. It is well that you have 
told me who she was, Beattie, for I 
might have made a very fatal blun- 
der. I was going to write to Sewell 
to say, ‘As this is a great issue, 
I would advise you to bring down 
your mother, “special,”’ but I re 
call my intention. Lady Lendriok 
would have no chance against Lady 
Trafford. Irish insolence has not the 
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finish of the English article, and we 
put an alloy of feeling in it that de- 
stroys it altogether. Will the young 
man recover?” 

“He is going on favourably, and 
I see nothing to apprehend, except, 
indeed, that the indiscretions of his 
mother may prejudice his case. She 
is very likely to insist on removing 
him; she hinted it to me as I took 
my leave.” 

**T will write to the Sewells to 
come up here at once. They shall 
evacuate the territory, and leave 
her in possession. As _ persons 
closely connected with my family, 
they must not have this outrage 
put upon them.” He rang the bell 
violently, and desired the servant to 
request Miss Lendrick to come to 
him. 

“She is not very well, my lord, 
and has gone to her room. She told 
Mrs. Beales to serve your lordship’s 
tea when you were ready for it.” 

“What is this? What does all 
this mean?” said the old Judge, 
eagerly; for the idea of any one 
presuming to be ill without duly 
apprising him—without the preli- 
minary step of ascertaining that it 
could not inconvenience him—was 
more than he was fully prepared 
for. 

‘Tell Mrs. Beales I want her,” 
said he, as he rose and left the 
room. Muttering angrily as he 
went, he ascended the stairs and 
traversed the long corridor which 
led to Lucy’s room; but before he 
had reached the door the house- 
keeper was at his side. 

‘* Miss Lucy said she’d like to see 
your lordship, if it wasn’t too much 
trouble, my lord.” 

“T am going to see her. Ask her 
if I may come in.” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Mrs. Beales 
from the open door. “She is 
awake.” 

“My own dear grandpapa,” said 
Lucy, stretching out her arms to him 
from her bed, “how good and kind 
of you to come here! ” 

““My dear, dear child,” said he, 
fondly; “ tell me you are not ill; 


tell me that it is a mere passing 
indisposition.” 

“Not even so much, grandpapa. 
It is simply a headache. I was 
crying, and I was ashamed that 
you should see it; and I walked 
out into the air; and I came back 
again, trying to look at ease; and 
my head began to throb and to 
pain me so, that I thought it best 
to go to bed. It was a letter I 
got—a letter from Cagliari. Poor 
Tom has had the terrible fever of 
the island. He said nothing about 
it at first, but now he has relapsed. 
There are only three lines in his 
own hand—the rest is from his 
friend. You shall see what he says. 
It is very short, and not very hard 
to read. 

The old man put on his spectacles 
and read— 

*** My very dear Lucy.’ 

“Who presumes to address you 
in this way? Brook Fossbrooke! 
What! is this the man who is 
called Sir Brook Fossbrooke? By 
what means have you become so 
intimate with a person of his char- 
acter?” 

“T know nothing better, nothing 
more truly noble and generous, than 
his character,” said she, holding 
her temples as she spoke, for the 
pain of her head was almost agony. 
“Do read on—read on, dearest 
grandpapa.”’ 

He turned again to the letter, and 
read it over in silence till he came 
to the few words in Tom’s hand, 
which he read aloud :—“ Darling Lu 
—I shall be all right in a week. 
Don’t fret, but write me a long— 
—long”—he had forgotten the 
word “letter,” “and love me al- 
ways.” 

She burst into tears as the old 
man read the words, for by some 
strange magic, the syllables of a 


. affection, uttered by one unmoved, 


smite the heart with a pang that is 
actual torture. “I will take this 
letter down to Beattie, Lucy, and 
hear what he says of it,” said the 
old man, and left the room. 

“Read this, Beattie, and tell me 
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what you say to it,” said the Chief 
Baron, as he handed the Doctor Sir 
Brook’s letter. “Ill tell you of 
the writer when you have read it.”” 

Beattie read the note in silence, 
and as he Jaid it on the table said, 
“T know the man, and his strange 
old-fashioned writing would have 
recalled him without his name.” 

“ And what do you know of him, 
sir? ” asked the Judge, sternly. 

“T can tell you the story in three 
words: He came to consult me one 
morning, about six or eight months 
ago. It was about an insurance 
on his life—a very small sum he 
wanted to raise, to go out to this 
very place he writes from. He got 
to talk about the project, and I 
don’t exactly know how it came 
about—I forget the details now— 
but it ended by my lending him 
the money myself.” 

“What, sir! do you combine 
usury with physic?” 

“On that occasion I appear to 
have done so,” said Beattie, laugh- 
ing. 

“And you advanced a sum of 
money to @ man whom you saw for 
the first time, simply on his show- 
ing that his life was too insecure to 
guarantee repayment?” 

“That puts the matter a little 
too nakedly.” 

“Tt puts it truthfully, sir, I ap- 
prehend.” 

“Tf you mean that the man im- 
pressed me so favourably that I 
was disposed to do him a small 
service, you are right.” 

“You and I, Beattie, are too old 
for this impulsive generosity—too 
old by thirty years! After forty, 
philanthropy should take a chronic 
form, and never have paroxysms. 
I think I am correct in my medical 
language.” 

“Your medicine pleases me more 
than your morality,” said Beattie, 
laughing; “but to come back to 
this Sir Brook—I wish you had 
seen him.” 

“Sir, I have seen him, and I have 
heard of him, and if not at liberty 
to say what I have heard of him, 
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it is quite enough to state that my 
information cannot corroborate your 
opinion.” 

“Well, my lord, the possibility 
of what I might hear will not shake 
the stability of what I have seen. 
Remember that we doctors imagine 
we read human nature by stronger 
spectacles than the laity generally.” 

“You imagine it, I am aware, 
sir; but I have met with no such 
instances of acuteness amongst your 
co-professionals as would sustain 
the claim; but why are we wander- 
ing from the record? I gave you 
that letter to read that you might 
tell me, is this boy’s case a dan- 
gerous one?” 

“Tt is a very grave case, no 
doubt; this is the malaria fever of 
Sardinia—bad enough with the na- 
tives, but worse with strangers. He 
should be removed to better air at 
once if he could bear removal.” 

“So is it ever with your art,” 
said the Judge, in a loud declama- 
tory voice. ‘ You know nothing in 
your difficulties but a piteous en- 
treaty to the unknown resources of . 
nature to assist you. No, sir; I 
will not hear your defence; there 
is no issue before the Court. What 
sort of practitioners have they in 
this island ?” 

“‘Rude enough, I can believe.” 

“Could a man of eminence be 
found to go out there and see 
him?” 

‘* A man in large practice could not 
spare the time; but there are men. 
of ability who are not yet in high 
repute; one of these might be pos- 
sibly induced.” 

“And what might the expense 
be?” 

“A couple of hundred—say three 
hundred pounds, would perhaps suf- 
fice.” 

“Go up-stairs and see my grand- 
daughter. She is very nervous and 
feverish; calm her mind so far as 
you are able; say that we are con- 
certing measures for her brother’s 
benefit; and by the time you shall 
come down again I will have made 
up my mind what to do.” 
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Beattie was a valued friend of 
Lucy’s, and she was glad to see 
him enter her room, but she would 
not suffer him to speak of herself; 
it was of poor Tom alone she would 
talk. She heard with delight the 
— intentions of her grand- 
ather, and exclaimed with rapture, 

“ This is his real nature, and yet 
it is only by the little foibles of his 
temper that the world knows him; 
but we, Doctor, we, who see him 
as he is, know how noble-hearted 
and affectionate he can be! ” 

“fT must hasten back to him,” 
said Beattie, after a short space; 
“for should he decide on sending 
out a doctor, I must lose no time, 
as I must return to see this young 
fellow at Killaloe to-morrow.” 

“Oh, in my greater anxieties I 
forgot him! How is he?—will he 
recover ? 

“Yes, I regard him as out of 
danger—that is, if Lady Trafford 
can be persuaded not to talk him 
into a relapse.” 

“ Lady Trafford! who is she?” 

“His mother; she arrived last 
night.” 

*“ And his name is Trafford, and 
his Christian name Lionel! ” 

“Lidnel Wentworth Trafford. I 
took it from his dressing-case when 
I prescribed for him.” 

Lucy had been leaning on her 
arm as she spoke, but she now 
sank slowly Dackwards and fainted. 

It was a long time before con- 
aciousness came back, and even 
then she lay voiceless and motion- 
less; and, though she heard what 
Beattie said to her, unable to speak 
to him, or intimate by a gesture 
that she heard him. 

The Doctor needed no confi- 
dences—he read the whole story. 
There are expressions in the hu- 
man face which have no reference 
to physical ills; nor are they indi- 


cations of bodily suffering. He 
who asked, ‘ Canst thou not minis- 
ter to a mind diseased?” knew how 
hopeless was his question; and this 
very despair it is—this sense of an 
affliction beyond the reach of art— 
gives a character to the expression 
which the doctor’s eye never fails 
to discriminate from the look worn 
by malady. 

As she lay there motionless, her 
large eyes looking at him with 
that expression in which eagerness 
struggles against debility, he saw 
how he had become her confidant. 

“Come, my dear child,” said he, 
taking her hand between both his 
own, “you have no occasion for 
fears on this score—so far I assure 
you, on my honour.” 

She gave his hand a slight, a 
very slight, pressure, and tried to 
say something, but could not. 

“T will go down now, and see 
what is to be done about your 
brother; ” she nodded, and he con- 
tinned, “I will pay you arother 
visit to-morrow early, before I leave 
town, and Jet me find. you strong 
and hearty ; and remember, that 
though I force no_ confidences, 
Lucy, I will not refuse them if 
you offer.” 

“JT have none, sir,—none,” said 
she, in a voice of deep melancholy. 

“So that I know all that is to be 
known ¢” asked he. 

“ All, sir,” said she, with a 
trembling lip. 

“Well, accept me as a friend 
whom you may trust, my dear 
Lucy. If you want me I will not 
fail you; and if you have no need 
of me, there is nothing that has 
passed to-day between us ever to 
be remembered—you understand 
me?” 

“T do, sir. You will come to- 
morrow—won’t you?” 

He nodded assent, and left her. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, BY HEROS VON 
BORCKE, CHIEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL J. E. B. STUART. 


PART VI. 


FIGHT NEAR UPPERVILLE—RETREAT TOWARDS PARIS. 


38d November.—Fighting was re- 
newed the following morning, and 
the tremendous hosts of the Yan- 
kees advancing upon us across the 
fields, which I could compare only 
to a mighty avalanche, seemed likely 
to crush everything before them; 
but the gallant fellows of Fitz 
Lee’s brigade stood the shock of 
their attack nobly, and succeeded 
for a time in checking the onward 
movement of their columns. Stuart 
perceiving, however, that he could 
not long maintain his ground, sent 
me off in the direction of Paris to 
select a new position, where the 
nature of the country would facili- 
tate further resistance. This 
soon found near Ashby’s Gap, a 
few miles from Upperville, where 
a range of mountains, spurs of the 
Blue Ridge, accessible for a long 
distance only by a single road, 
made successful opposition to a far 
superior force a possible thing. On 
my return to the General, the con- 
flict had reached its height, and, in 
my opinion, the urgent necessity 
of immediate retreat was patent to 
all. Nevertheless, Stuart was for 
continuing the struggle. Again 
and again animating his men by 
his presence, and the exposure of 
his own person, he led our admir- 
able soldiers to the conflict. Not 
until one of our caissons had been 
exploded by a well-aimed shot; not 
until Colonel Wickham, temporarily 
commanding Fitz Lee’s brigade, had 
been woundéd at my side, a frag- 
ment of shell striking him in the 
neck ; not unti! the hostile infantry 
was outflanking us on either side,— 
was the order given for the with- 
drawal, which, in consequence of 
the long delay of our commander 
in issuing the order, was managed, 


I am sorry to say, with a great deal 
of haste and confusion, and came 
very near being a rout. The dis- 
mounted sharpshooters, running 
back hurriedly to their horses, rode 
off, upon gaining them, without 
forming, in every direction; the 
regiments themselves, exposed to a 
concentrated withering fire of the 
enemy, galloped confusedly, and in 
precipitation, through the narrow 
streets of Upperville, followed by 
the hostile cavalry, in warm and 
eager pursuit. 

General Stuart and myself were 
the last of our column to ride 
through the village, escaping al- 
most miraculously the Yankee balls 
and bullets that whistled after us, 
and both receiving. slight injury 
from a falling chimney, which, at 
the very moment of our passing by 
it, was struck by a shell, and top- 
pled over by the explosion, the 
shattered stones and bricks flying 
far and wide. We had not left the 
village when the enemy entered it 
on the opposite side, and yet mahy 
heroic young ladies, regardless of 
tlie great danger, ran out of the 
houses to wave a last farewell to us 
with their cambric handkerchiefs, 
and, what was better still, to seek 
out, amidst this fearful tempest of 
shells and bullets, our poor wounded, 
who, unable to follow their flying 
comrades, were lying about, in 
their agony, anywhere in the dusty 
streets. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
to Pelham for the great forethought 
and coolness with which he had 
taken his artillery along a little 
by-path around the village, to a 
point about a mile distant, where, 
placing his guns in a favourable 
position, he skilfully covered our - 
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getreat, and, by the accuracy and 
rapidity of his firing, saved us from 
great ‘disaster. My brave friend 
was himself hard at work in his 
shirt-sleeves, taking a hand with 
the cannoneers in loading and aim- 
ing the pfeces. 

Meanwhile, the united efforts of 
General Stuart and the members 
of his staff had availed to put a 
stop to the stampede ; our regiments 
were re-formed, and our lines re- 
established. But the scene was 
still frightful. Wounded men on 
foot were limping to the rear, or 
riding two on one horse; wounded 
animals were galloping wildly over 
the field; ambulances and army 
waggons were being hurried along 
the road, on which was concen- 
trated a heavy fire of the hostile 
batteries, and over which canister 
and shell were howling in the air, 
or ricochetting on the hard dry 
ground. 

Pelham’s guns were now in a 
very dangerous situation, a squad- 
ron of Federal cavalry having ad- 
vanced against them at a gallop, 
and having dismounted and placed 
a number of men behind a stone 
fence not more than 200 yards dis- 
tant, from which they poured a 
fatal carbine fire upon the gunners 
and artillery-horses. I tried my 
best to lead two squadrons of one 
of* our regiments forward to a 
charge, that I might drive the 
Yankees from this position; but 
after following me at a gallop to 
within eighty yards of the wall, 
they broke into rapid flight at the 
murderous volley of the sharp- 
shooters. Pelham was doing his 
best, in the mean time, to dislodge 
the bold riflemen, by firing canister 
at the wall, but this had not the 
desired effect, in consequence of 
the thickness of the barrier, so I 
shouted out to him, “Try solid 
shot!” which he did at once, and 
with the best results. Every ball 
demolished large sections of the 
fence, scattering the fragments 
of the stones all around, killing 
and wounding many of the sharp- 


shooters behind it, and driving off 
the rest, whom we pursued, cutting 
down and taking prisoners nearly 
all of them. 

About six o’clock in the evening 
we arrived at the heights near 
Ashby’s Gap, from which we could 
overlook the whole lower country 
towards Upperville. In the wan- 
ing light of the day we could 
plainly discern, that for a con- 
siderable distance it was covered 
with the dark masses of the enemy, 
with their long cavalry columns 
and artillery-trains, so that we had 
no reason to indulge chagrin at 
having been put to flight by num- 
bers more than ten times superior 
to our own. The exceeding nar- 
rowness of the approach, and the 
two mountain-ridges stretching 
out on either side of it, made 
defence an easy affair; not to men- 
tion the fact that D. H. Hill, with 
his division, was only a few miles 
farther back, ready to come to our 
assistance at any moment that this 
might be necessary. 

The hostile batteries, occupying 
the heights near Upperville, kept 
up an incessant firing upon our 
troops ascending the mountains, but 
not being able at so great a dis- 
tance to get the necessary eleva- 
tion, their shells fell, and exploded 
innocently, at the base of the ridge, 
and our own batteries did not any 
longer respond. Only a 12-pounder 
Whitworth gun, which yet held its 
position half a mile in our rear, 
maintained the fight, and here 
stood its very first trial magnifi- 
cently. Being on the higher part 
of the mountain, watching closely 
the enemy’s movements with my 
trusty field-glass, I had the fall 
opportunity of witnessing the won- 
derful efficiency and accuracy of 
this fine gun. When? the wholly 
ineffective bombardment of our 
position had been carried on for 
some time by the Federal batteries, 
I heard all at once the sharp clear 
report of the Whitworth, and dis- 
tinctly saw the ball strike, at a dis- 
tance of four miles from the gun, 
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right in the midst of the enemy's 
artillery, which, changing its posi- 
tion again and again, as the Whit- 
worth missiles became more and 
more destructive, at last altogether 
retired. 

Firing ceased entirely with the 
coming darkness ; and as we saw by 
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the Yankees going into camp that 
the pursuit would not be continued 
by them until the following day, 
we determined to give rest to our 
weary men and horses, and the 
glow of our biyouac firesgwas soon 
reflected from the mountaifs around 
us, 


NIGHT RIDE TO JAOKSON’S CAMP—RETURN ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS—WE 
ARE OUT OFF BY THE ENEMY. 


4th November.—The deep sleep 
which succeeded to the fatigues of 
the previous day had hardly fallen 
upon me, when I was aroused by 
the touch of Stuart’s hand upon 
my shoulder. The General’s wish 
was that I should bear him com- 
pany, with several of our couriers, 
and Dr. Eliason, who was well ac- 
quainted with all the roads in the 
neighbouring county, to the head- 
quarters of General Jackson, who 
had encamped about twelve miles 
off, on the opposite side of the 
Shenandoah, near the village of 
Millwood. The command of our 
cavalry had been temporarily trans- 
ferred to Oolonel Rosser, who had 
instructions to hold his position as 
long as possible, and to keep Gen- 
eral Stuart informed by frequent 
messengers of the progress of the 
impending fight. 

A cold wind was blowing in our 
faces as we trotted through the 
village of Paris in the direction of 
the Shenandoah, and it was freez- 
ing hard when we reached the 
stream, about midnight, at a point 
where ordinarily it was easily ford- 
able, but where we found it so 
much swollen by the recent rains 
in the mountains, that we were 
compelled to cross it swimming. 
We reached the opposite bank in 
safety, but chilled through and with 
soaking garments. Such was the 
intensity of the frost, that in a very 
few minutes our cloaks and blan- 
kets were frozen quite stiff, and the 
water, as it dripped from the flanks 
of our horses, congealed into icicles, 
and the legs of the animals were 


rough with ice. But a sharp ride, 
as it promoted the circulation of 
the blood, kept us tolerably warm, 
and at two o’clock in the morning 
we arrived at Jackson’s encamp- 
ment. Stuart, in his great tender- 
ness for Old Stonewall, being un- 
willing to disturb his slumbers, 
proposed that we should seek rest 
for the remaining hours of the 
night; but in our frozen condition, 
it being first necessary that we 
should thaw out our garments be- 
fore we could dry them, we pre- 
ferred building a huge fire of logs, 
around whose cheerful blaze we 
sat and smoked our pipes, though, 
with teeth chattering like castanets, 
this was smoking under difficulties. 
Jackson, who, in accordance with 
his usual habit, awoke with the 
earliest glimmer of day, no sooner 
discovered us than he expressed his 
regret at our evident discomfort, 
but gave us the readiest consolation 
by ordering breakfast to be imme- 
diately prepared. Nothing was bet- 
ter calculated to restore our good 
spirits than the summons to the 
General’s large breakfast table, 
where the aroma rose in clouds of 
vapour from an immense coffee- 
pot, and where stood a magnificent 
haunch of venison, cold, a present 
from a neighbouring planter. 

The good cheer had the happiest 
effect on Stuart, who enlivened our 
repast with abundant anecdote, and 
the recital of many a joke at the 
expense of his companions-in-arms. 
It was his special delight to tease 
me on account of the little mis- 
takes I still frequently committed 
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in speaking the English language, 
which he always cleverly turned so 
as to excite the merriment of his 
auditors. During one of our many 
conversations concerning Old Stone- 
wall, his gpersonal traits and mili- 
tary character, while intending to 
say, ‘It warms my heart when he 
talks to me,” I had employed the 
expression, “It makes my heart 
burn,” &c. Stuart now took occa- 
sion to repeat my remark, and re- 
presented me most absurdly as hav- 
ing declared that “It gave me the 
heartburn to hear Jackson talk,” 
which of course provoked the roar- 
ing laughter of our little company. 
Jackson himself alone did not par- 
ticipate in the boisterous mirth. 
Looking me straight in the face 
with his large expressive eyes, and 
pressing my hand warmly across 
the table, as just the faintest smile 
broke over his features, he said, 
“Never care, Major, for Stuart’s 
jokes; we understand each other, 
and I am proud of the friendship 
of so good a soldier and so daring 
a cavalier as you are.” I was con- 
scious of a blush reddening my 
cheeks under my beard at this, but 
I felt also a glow of pride, and I 
would not at that moment have 
exchanged the simple, earnest tri- 
bute of the great warrior for all the 
orders and crosses of honour of 
Europe. “Hurrah for Old Von! 
and now let us be off,” said Stuart, 
and slapping mie on the back to 
conceal his own slight embarrass- 
ment, he rose from the table, fol- 
lowed by his companions, In a 
few minutes we rode off at a gallop 
to fresh scenes of excitement and 
activity. 

In Virginia the vicissitudes of 
temperature are great and sudden, 
the weather frequently changing 
from biting frost to genial warmth 
in a few hours; and we experienced 
this pleasant alternation as we rode 
forth into the brilliant sunshine of 
the clear November morning. To 
avoid the disagreeable passage of 
the river by swimming our horses, 
General Stuart had determined to 


cross higher up, where the Shenan- 
doah might be forded without diffi- 
culty, and so we continued our ride 
through the rich country on the 
left bank, passing the pleasant little 
hamlet of White Post on our route, 
until midday, when we made an 
easy ford, and soon after partook 
of a hasty dinner at a hospitable 


-mansion most picturesquely situat- 


ed on the very margin of the beau- 
tiful stream. Here I could not re- 
sist purchasing for our mess-table 
two of a flock of fat turkeys, which, 
tied together by the legs, I carried 
for a while thrown across the pom- 
mel of my saddle. The fowls gave 
me so much annoyance, however, 
by the flapping of their wings, that 
I was glad to give them -in charge 
to one of our couriers, who quieted 
their motions very speedily by the 
simple expedient of cutting off their 
heads with his pocket knife. 

The son of the gentleman who 
entertained us at dinner, being tho- 
roughly familiar with the bridle- 
paths across the mountains, offered 
himself as our guide to save us the 
long detour of the common highway, 
and his services were thanktully ac- 
cepted. So we pursued our course 
along the rough mountain-side, but 
seldom touched by human foot, and, 
as we rode, enjoyed frequent oppor- 
tunities of admiring the wild and 
wonderful scenery of the majestic 
Blue Ridge. Climbing up steep 
banks and skirting dizzy precipices, 
we were often obliged to cut our 
way with our sabres through the 
dense entanglement of bushes and 
vines, many of the latter heavy 
with clusters of small dark-blue 
grapes. A rolling cannonade, borne 
to us from the direction of Ash- 
by’s Gap, hurried us on our toil- 
some and difficult way, and about 
five o’clock in the afternoon we 
reached the summit of the moun- 
tain. The view we obtained from 
this point was surely the most mag- 
nificent I have ever witnessed, For 
many, many miles beneath us lay 
the sumptuous valley,in the full 
gorgeousness of its rich and varied 
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autumnal hues, spread out like an 
immense gaily-coloured Persian car- 
pet, and through the middle space, 
like a stripe of green, ran the emer- 
ald-tinted Shenandoah, winding 
away to the remote distance where 
the plain was fringed by a range 
of wooded mountains, whose soft, 
waving line of horizon was redden- 
ed and gilded by the sunset. Our 
admiration of this glorious prospect 
gave place to something like bewil- 
dered astonishment when immedi- 
ately below us, only a few thousand 
feet from the spot we occupied, we 
discovered the dark masses of the 
enemy with glittering arms and flut- 
tering pennons, and beyond them 
the rapidly-disappearing lines of our 
horsemen, the smoke rising at many 
points from the muzzles of our guns, 
as the artillery covered the retreat 
of their comrades. Stuart gave me 
a significant look, and said very 
quietly, “‘The Yankees have taken 
Ashby’s Gap—Rosser is retreating, 
and we are completely cut off.” Our 
situation was indeed full of danger. 
The enemy were so near us that we 
might expect to come upon one of 
their scouting parties at any mo- 
ment; our volunteer guide had no 
knowledge of the mountain roads 
on ourright; to procure other guides 
was a matter of great difficulty, as 
only a few herdsmen lived so high 
upon the mountain, and these would 
have been restrained by no sense of 
patriotic duty from betraying us in- 
to the hands of the Yankees; and 
to ride back to Jackson and join 
our horsemen again involved a cir- 
cuitous and fatiguing journey of 
sixty or eighty miles, could we even 
make this without interruption. 
Yet it was of the utmost import- 
ance that Stuart should be with his 
command again before morning. 
Meanwhile, as night was rapidly 
approaching, we recognised the ne- 
cessity of coming to some conclu- 
sion, and it was finally determined 
that we should disperse over the 
ridge in various directions, in the 
hope that some one of our party might 
fall in with a mountaineer whom 
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we should force to guide us, and 
that a whistle twice repeated should 
be the signal for reuniting at a point 
where Stuart himself should re- 
main that he might watch closely 
the movements of the engmy. Af- 
ter much unsuccessful riding about 
over the rocks and through the fo- 
rest, I was fortunate enough to pick 
up a fellow of exceedingly wild and 
haggard appearance, with garments 
“all tattered and torn,” who, upon 
my approach, endeavoured to slip 
away from me in the bushes, but 
who came to a better mind when 
he saw my revolver levelled at his 
head. At the appointed signal we 
soon came together again, when 
General Stuart explained to my 
trembling captive that if he would 
guide us over the mountains on our 
right to a point from which we could 
reach Barber’s Cross Roads, the 
supposed new position of Fitz Lee’s 
brigade, without bringing us in 
contact with the Yankees, he should 
receive an ample reward; but that 
should he intentionally mislead and 
betray us, he should be shot down 
without hesitation. Under the joint 
influence of fear and avarice, the 
poor devil became voluble of pro- 
mises of fidelity, and we started at 
once on our hazardous march, one 
of us riding just before and another 
just behind the guide with cocked 
pistols, to prevent his escaping into 
the dense undergrowth on either 
side of the narrow path. In many 
places the road was barred by im- 
mense boulders or became too steep 
to ascend on horseback, so that we 
were compelled to dismount and 
lead our horses. The briars and 
brambles scratched our hands and 
faces and made sad work with oor 
uniforms. The night had now 
deepened into great darkness, and 
we expected momentarily to lose our 
way or to tumble over one of the 
frightful precipices along the verge 
of which we had to pass. But, sur- 
mounting all difficulties and escap- 
ing all dangers, we at last reached 
the foot of the Blue Ridge, near the 
small village of Macon, at a short 
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distance from which place we saw a 
large camp-fire, and in the glare of 
the flames discovered a group of 
soldiers around it. We halted, of 
course, at once, and with a proper 
precaution sent forward on foot one 
of our couriers to ascertain whether 
the men before us were friends or 
foes. After a few minutes of ex- 
treme anxiety on our part, the cou- 
rier came back to us with the pleas- 
ing intelligence that all was right, 
as the picket in sight of us consist- 
ed of soldiers belonging to the di- 
vision of General D. H. Hill, who 
had retired in the direction of Front 
Royal, but was still holding Man- 
assas Gap. Dr. Eliason being now 
fully acquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood, we dismissed our moun- 
taineer, who evineed great delight 
when General Stuart handed him a 
fifty-dollar note for his services, 

The perils of our journey, how- 
ever, were by no means yet over, 
as we had still a long distance to 
ride outside our own, and very near 
the enemy’s lines, whose numerous 
camp-fires were often plainly to be 
seen on the mountain-side; but 
after our advance-guard of two 
couriers had several times brought 
us to a halt through false alarms, 
and, blinded by the intense dark- 
ness of the night, had fired again 
and again at imaginary Yankees, 
we arrived without further adven- 
ture, about midnight, at Barber’s 
Oross Roads. Here we learned, to 
the great surprise and lively indig- 
nation of General Stuart, that only 
one of our squadrons was on picket 
at the place, and that Colonel Ros- 
ser, with the rest of his brigade, had 
fallen back seven miles further, to 
the immediate vicinity of the small 
town of Orleans. Wearied out by 
the fatigues of the day, I was just 
looking out for a suitable spot for 
my night’s rest, whien Stuart, who 
was in no good humour, called to 
me, saying, “Major, I desire that 
you will ride at once to Colonel 
Rosser, and order him to report to 
me instantly in person, leaving in- 
structions for Lee’s brigade to fol- 





low without delay, that we may be 
ready to receive the enemy at this 
place at daylight. I am determined 
not to retire without fighting, and 
shall give battle to the Yankees 
here- to-morrow.” Thinking of the 
fifteen long miles that my faithful 
but exhausted charger must yet per- 
form, I started rather unwillingly 
and slowly; but I had not gone 
two hundred yards when a courier 
rode up to me with the message 
from Stuart to go on as rapidly as 
possible, regardless of the life of my 
horse. So I drove the spurs into 
his flanks, and went off at a gallop 
through the dark pine-forests that 
skirted the road on either side, 
until I reached Orleans, and with 
some difficulty found the headquar- 
ters of Colonel Rosser. This officer 
was exceedingly annoyed at being 
aroused from his comfortable re- 
pose, having gone into bivouac 
under the impression that he had 
operated with great wisdom and 
circumspection. The urgency of my 
instructions, however, soon brought 
him into the saddle. His adjutants 
quickly conveyed the necessary or- 
ders to the regiments of his brigade, 
and the Colonel and I trotted off 
together ahead of the column to 
Barber’s Cross Roads, beguiling the 
weariness of the march by relat- 
ing to each other our adventures 
respectively during the preceding 


twenty-four hours. 


Rosser had been compelled, after 
a gallant resistance, to give way 
before the superior numbers of his 
assailants, having sent during the 
day reports to General Stuart by 
several couriers, all of whom had 
either missed their way or fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. Upoh 
our arrival at the Cross Roads, we 
found Stuart, and our comrades of 
his staff, wrapped in the profound- 
est slumber upon the portico of a 
small farmhouse. When I had suc- 
ceeded in awakening my chief, and 
had taken the proper care of my 
horse, I drew my blankets closely 
around me, and stretched my limbs, 
wearied with a ride of more than 
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fifty miles, on the hard ground, in 
the hope of getting some refresh- 
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ment for the inevitable rough work 
of the coming day. 


FIGHT AT BARBER’S OROSS ROADS—RETREAT TOWARDS ORLEANS AND AOROSS 
THE RAPPAHANNOOK. 


5th November.—The bugle sound- 
ing to saddle cruelly cut short my 
slumbers with the dawn, and a few 
minutes afterwards we galloped up 
to Fitz Lee’s brigade, which, ac- 
cording to orders, occupied its po- 
sition on the cross road. We now 
found, to our inexpressible delight, 
that Hampton’s brigade, which, 
having been detached to our infan- 
try, had been separated from us 
during the past week, had also 
arrived on the spot; and the hearty 
welcome we gave them attested 
the new hope and confidence as to 
the issue of the impending conflict 
which their presence inspired. 

General Hampton had been or- 
dered to form the right wing of our 
line of battle, and I accompanied 
him upon a little reeonnaissance 
to a slight eminence, from which 
we could narrowly watch the ap- 
proach of the vast numbers of the 
enemy. With his battery he had 
two 15-pounder brass guns, import- 
ed by him from Europe at his own 
expense, that#were remarkable for 
their long range and accuracy of 
aim, but were too heavy for flying 
artillery. These pieces, being at 
once placed in position at our point 
of survey, speedily commenced the 
fight, and their fire being energeti- 
cally returned by the Yankees, there 
ensued a tremendous cannonade. 
Ere long Stuart joined us, with all 
the other members of his staff, and 
our group of horsemen attracting 
the attention of the enemy’s artil- 
lerists, we were honoured forthwith 
with several cannon-balls, which 
came whistling high over our heads, 
and gave us small concern. Sud- 
denly, however, a percussion shell 
whizzed very close to us, and, strik- 
ing a small locust tree at a distance 
of about twenty yards, sent its iron 
hail right into the midst of our 


party. We looked at each other 
with startled apprehension, scarcely 
deeming it possible but that some 
one of our number had been struck. 
In the most wonderful way all had 
escaped. My horse was the only 
sufferer, as one of the fragments of 
the shell had cut a deep gush in 
his right hind leg. Finding that 
fortunately no bone or sinew had 
been injured, I stanched the wound 
by tying my pocket-handkerchief 
around the limb, and I was thus 
able to ride my brave animal despite 
his lameness throughout the day. 

The fight soon became a very 
spirited one, and our sharpshooters 
repulsed with great success and fatal 
effect the repeated charges of the 
Federal cavalry. One squadron of 
the Yankees especially ‘was severe- 
ly punished for their audacity, in 
charging up the turnpike road upon 
a strong barricade which we had 
hastily erected. In front they were 
received with a most destructive 
fire, while a detachment of our 
horse attacked them at the same 
moment in the rear, sabring or 
taking prisoners the larger number 
of these dashing dragoons. 

The enemy continuing to be 
largely reinforced from time to 
time, General Stuart gave about 
mid-day the order for the retreat 
towards Orleans, which was com- 
menced under the heaviest fire of 
the enemy’s batteries. Here occur- 
red a very curious incident, One 
of the horsemen of our retiring 
column was so instantaneously kill- 
ed by a bullet through the brain, 
that his rapidly - stiffeni limbs 
held him for a considerable time 
in the saddle, and he was sitting 
bolt upright upon his horse dead— 
stone dead—several minutes before 
his comrades on the right and left 
discovered that he had been struck. 
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During the night there came a 


pursuers pressed us so closely, that telegram for General Stuart, which, 


we were compelled to turn roun 
and engage them hand to hand; 
but they came at last to a halt, so 
that upon reaching Orleans we had 
an hour to rest the men and feed 
the horses. 

General Stuart and staff were in- 
vited to dinner at a stately old 
country-house, half a mile from the 
village, where dwelt a venerable 
lady, Mrs. M., whose native gignity 
of manners and kindliness of dispo- 
sition greatly won our resp:ct and 
gratitude. The following day this 
house was occupied by the Yan- 
kees, and a detachment of the New 
York Zouaves acted towards its in- 
mates with the greatest barbarity. 
After the greater portion of the fur- 
niture had been broken to pieces, 
and completely destroyed by them 
in mere wanton malice, one of 
these brutes demanded of the 
old lady where she had hid her 
silver ;- and, upon her  answer- 
ing him quietly that it had been 
long ago sent to a place of safety, 
struck her a blow with the butt 
of his musket, under which she 
fell senseless into the arms of her 
daughters, 

Throughout the afternoon we 
continued our retreat towards Wa- 
terloo Bridge, which we crossed at 
night, and in the vicinity of which 
our troops bivouacked. The Gen- 
eral and staff proceeded a mile 
farther on, and established their 
headquarters at the house of a Mr. 
M., where we had at last an op- 
portunity of cooking and devouring 
the turkeys, of which mention has 
been made. Mr. M.’s house was a 
few days later burned by the Yan- 
kees for the hospitality he had 
shown us. 


in accordance with his instructions, 
habitually observed by me, I open- 
ed with his other despatches, and 
found to contain the most painful 
intelligence. It announced the 
death of little Flora, our chief’s 
lovely and dearly-loved daughter, 
five years of age, the favourite of 
her father and of his military family. 
This sweet child had been danger- 
ously ill for some time, and more 
than once had Mrs. Stuart sum- 
moned her husband to Flora’s bed- 
side; but she received only the re- 
sponse of the true soldier, ‘ My 
duty to the country must~be per- 
formed before I can give way to the 
feelings of the father.” I went at 
once to acquaint my General with 
the terrible tidings, and when I 
had awakened him, perceiving, from 
the grave expression of my features, 
that something had gone wrong, he 
said, “* What is it, Major? Are the 
Yankees advancing?” I handed 
him the telegram without a word. 
He read it, and the tenderness of 
the father’s heart overcoming the 
firmness of the warrior, he threw 
his arms around my neck, and wept 
bitter tears upon my breast. My 
dear General never recovered from 
this cruel blow. Many a time after- 
wards, during our rides together, 
he would speak to me of his lost 
child. Light-blue flowers recalled 
her eyes to him; in the glancing 
sunbeams he caught the golden 
tinge of her hair; and whenever he 
saw a child with such eyes and 
hair, he could not help tenderly 
embracing it. He thought of her 
even on his deathbed, when, draw- 
ing me towards him, he whispered, 
“My dear friend, I shall soon be 
with little Flora again.” 


FIGHTS NEAR WATERLOO BRIDGE AND JEFFERSON—OROSSING OF THE HAZEL 
RIVER—BIVOUAO IN THE SNOW. 


6th and 7th November.—The morn- 
ing of the following day, to our great 
surprise, passed quietly, and we 


were enabled to take up our old 
line of defence at Waterioo Bridge, 
sending out scouts and patrols in 
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the direction of the enemy. One of 
the latter was fortunate en-nzh to 
capture and bring off a Yankee 
waggon, which gave us a good sup- 
ply of Havana cigars, and contained, 
among other articles, a large number 
of fine bowie-knives. For a long 
time afterwards, each of us carried 
one of these knives in his belt, 
finding it extremely serviceable, not 
as an offensive weapon against the 
Yankees, but for the cutting of the 
very tough beef, which, during the 
next month, formed the greater 
art of our rations. The bowie- 
nife occupied a somewhat conspi- 
cuous place in the earlier annals of 
the war, and we were often told 
of Louisiinians, Mississippians, and 
Texans who threw away their mus- 
kets in the hottest of the fight, and 
fell upon the enemy with their fa- 
vourite weapon; but I have always 
regarded these stories in the same 
fabulous light with the stories of 
the bayonet conflicts to which I 
have. before referred, and certainly 
I have never seen the bowie-knife 
put to any other than a ptvely 
pacific and innocent use. 

About mid-day we went across 
the river with one of our squadrons 
on a reconnaissance, and very soon 
afterwards met the advancing co- 
lumn of the enemy, which attacked 
us vigorously, and to the great mor- 
tification of General Stuart and 
myself, drove our men in disgrace- 
ful stampede, despite all our efforts 
to prevent it, back over the bridge. 
Here our pursuers were checked by 
the fire of our artillery and sharp- 
shooters, and the fight ere long 
raged with full fury all along the 
lines, being kept up, especially in 
the vicinity of the bridge, with 
great spirit until late in the even- 
ing. At dusk General Stuart de- 
cided to continue the retreat. The 
bridge, having been prepared with 
combustibles for this event, was set 
on fire, and its blazing timbers fell 
with a loud crash into the waters of 
the Rappahannock, as our column 
turned off in the direction of Jeffer- 
son. This hamlet, which lay eight 
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miles distant towards Oulpepper 
Court-house, we reached soon after 
dark. Here, as the enemy did not 
follow up the pursuit, our troops 
bivouacked after the necessary 
pickets had been established. 

The night was extremely cold, 
and about ten o’clock a snow-storm 
set in with such severity that the 
General and his staff took refuge in 
a deserted old wooden house, where, 
having with great trouble collected 
the fuel, we built immense wood 
fires in the tumble-down chimneys. 
But we obtained little sleep. The 
storm raged all night; and as it 
howled around the dilapidated 
building, it made every rafter shake 
so threateningly that we looked for 
the edifice to fall in ruins about our 
heads at any moment, while the 
wind swept in wrath through the 
wihdows, wholly destitute of glass, 
bringing the snow in swirls into the 
cheerless apartments, which were so 
densely filled at times with smoke 
driven down the chimneys that we 
had to beat a rapid retreat into the 
tempest to escape suffocation. At 
daytreek the temperature became a 
little less severe, but a fine rain was 
now mingled with the snow, which 
soon wet us to the skin, and ren- 
dered the roads slippery and hor- 
rible in the extreme. It may be 
imagined that our horsemen did not 
make a very proud appearance when 
our columns drew up to meet the ad- 
vance of the enemy. Men and 
horses were muddy, draggled, and 
shivering, and both had been twen- 
ty-four hours without food. 

The Yankees did not long keep 
us waiting for their attack, and at 
ten o’clock the fight was fully in 
progress, making us quite warm 
enough. Our resistance, however, 
was butashort one. General Stuart 
feared the rising of the Hazel river 
in his rear, and our artillery horses 
were scarcely able any longer to pull 
the guns through the miry roads, 
So greatly were we embarrassed 
on this account, that we had been 
obliged already to bury two of our 
pieces which we could not carry 
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with us. About noon we again 
commenced the retreat, turning 
round and giving battle to the ene- 
my whenever we were hard pressed 
by them. Late in the evening we 
reached the river, which we forded 
safely, but with some difficulty, and 
took a new position on the heights 
of the opposite shore, near the small 
village of Rixeville. 

It was a sorry sight this crossing 
of the Hazel river. Our command, 
and especially Fitz Lee’s brigade, 
had suffered severely from the con- 
tinuous marching and fighting we 
had undergone, from the inclement 
wintry weather, and from scarcity 
of food. Many of our horses had 
been killed, and many more, broken 
down or lame, could only be led 
along. All the sick and disabled 
men, making up a body of nearly 500 
non-combatants, were formed tdége- 
ther into a corps which was jokingly 
called “‘Company Q,” and had been 
put in charge of Fitz Lee’s gallant 
quartermaster, Major Mason. I felt 
no little anxiety until I saw the last 
of this large squad of limping men, 
leading crippled horses, safely on 
the other side of the river. I had 
often to urge the stragglers along 
by saying, “The Yankees are close 
upon you,” when they lingered to 
pluck the fruit of the numerous 
persimmon trees on either side of 
the road—fruit which the recent 
frosts had brought plentifally to 
perfection, and which furnished a 
welcome though meagre repast to 
our famished troopers.* 

The Yankees not making their 
appearance on the opposite bank of 
the Rappahannock, we left behind 
several squadrons and two pieces 
of artillery to guard the two nearest 
fords, and went at nightfall with 
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the main body of our troops a few 
miles farther back, establishing our 
bivouac in a dense forest of oak and 
pine. The night set in colder again, 
and the rain changed to a heavy fall 
of snow, giving us every prospect of 
a most uncomfortable time of it. 
But the accustomed wood-fire, with 
its immense pile of blazing logs, 
around which the General and staff 
and escort collected, kept us suffi- 
ciently warm. The bivouac itself 
was exceedingly picturesque. Many 
of the officers were enveloped in 
red blankets, worn in the Mexican 
fashion, falling from the shoulders, 
with a hole cut in the middle for 
the head of the wearer to come 
through. Others wore long over- 
coats, and wide-brimmed hats pull- 
ed over their faces. Among these 
groups were the negroes preparing 
supper; around? us was the dark 
engirdling -forest, the branches of 
the nearest trees white with the 
snow; and over all was thrown the 
rich red glow of the fire, producing 
the highest effects of light and 
shade. 

The never-failing prevision of my 


negro-servant William supplied our | 


evening repast with some excellent 
Irish potatoes, which he had con- 
trived to pick up somewhere on the 
road, and which he roasted in such 
a manner as to produce a very pleas- 
ing result. 

One of our couriers, whom we had 
sent off to the post-office at Oul- 
pepper Court-House, came in after 
supper, bringing me the first letters 
I had received from home since my 
departure for America. Stretched 
out upon the damp ground, I be- 
came so much absorbed in reading 
them by the fitful glare of the fire, 
that my blanket caught from the 





* The persimmon tree grows very abundantly in Virginia, and its fruit resembles 
somewhat the European medlar or the Asiatic date. In the green state the per- 
simmon is exceedingly acrid and astringent, but it becomes mellowed by successive 
frosts, and in winter its taste is sweet and palatable. Very good beer is made from 
it, and the kernels were frequently employed by us in the preparation of a wretched 
substitute for coffee. The North Carolina troops were often “ chaffed” by their 
comrades from other states for being so fond of persimmons—a penchant they had 


in common with the negroes and that remarkable animal the Virginia opossum, - 


which is always fattest when the persimmon season is at its height. 
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embers without my perceiving it, 
and was in rapid combustion when 
Stuart called out to me, “ Von, 
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what are you doing there? Are you 
going to burn yourself like an In- 
dian widow ?” 


SCOUT WITH GENERAL STUART—-HEADQUARTERS NEAR OULPEPPER OCOURT-HOUSE— 
RECONNOISSANOE IN FORCE, AND FIGHT NEAK EMMETSVILLE. 


8th, 9th, and 10th November.— 
Early the following morning we left 
our beds of mud and snow, and 
moved to the Hazel River, where 
we awaited the further approach of 
the enemy in line of battle, on the 
high hills which line the Oulpepper 
shore near Rixeville. But every- 
thing remaining perfectly quiet, 
Stuart and myself crossed the river 
to look after the enemy, whom we 
found to be encamped near Jeffer- 
son, manifesting no intention of a 
further advance. Having satisfied 
ourselves upon this, we at once re- 
turned to our command, the greater 
part of which was ordered back to 
the camp of the past night, only a 
few squadrons and some pieces of 
artillery being left behind to resist 
a sudden attack on the fords. Our 
pickets were thrown forward at the 
same time two miles on the opposite 
side of the river. 

Our headquarters waggons having 
arrived meanwhile, and it appearing 
most likely that our stay in this 
part of the country would be of 
considerable duration, we pitched 
our tents on the edge of an oak 
wood, “and our encampment was 
soon laid out in regular order. 
General Lee with the greater part 
of his army, had now arrived, and 
had gone into camp in the vicinity 
of Culpepper Court-house, General 
Longstreet, with his whole corps, 
having reached there several days 
before, followed by Jackson, who 
had left behind only one of his 
divisions under D. H. Hill, near 
Front Royal. 

General Stuart went off next day 
on a little reconnoissance to Brandy 
Station and Rappahannock Bridge, 
but for once I did not accompany 
him, being detained in camp by do- 
mestic duties, arranging the interior 
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of my tent, and building the cus- 
tomary fireplace and mud chimney. 
For the transportation of materials 
we employed our well-known yellow 
van captured from the Yankees, to 
which Pelham and I each harnessed 
one of our horses, The first time 
we attached the team, I had occa- 
sion to witness with indignation 
and punish with severity the brutal 
conduct. of Pelham’s negro Willis, 
who, at the moment my horse was 
making the greatest efforts to pull 
our heavily-laden waggon out of 
a mud-hole, struck him in a parox- 
ysm of anger over the head with a 
hatchet, felling the poor animal to 
the ground, where it lay for several 
minutes apparently lifeless. I was 
fortunately near enough tg reward 
the scoundrel’s barbarity at once 
with his own horsewhip. 

General Stuart returned in the 
evening, in time for our slender 
dinner of coffee and baked potatoes, 
telling us that on his way back he 
had called at the headquarters of 
General Lee, and received orders for 
going off the next day on a recon- 
noissance in force. He was to take 
with him Fitz Lee’s brigade, one 
battery, and two regiments of in- 
fantry, the latter having been de- 
tached to him for this special pur- 


pose. 

We were roused at daybreak next 
morning by the roll of the drums 
of our reinforcements, and at eight 
o’clock we crossed Hazel river, send- 
ing one regiment of cavalry to the 
right towards Jefferson, and pro- 


ceeding with the main column to 


the left towards the village of Em-' 
metsville. About ten o’clock our 
advanced-guard came up with the 
enemy, with whom we were soon 
hotly engaged, the Yankees falling 
back slowly before us. I could not 


N 
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help admiring on this occasion the 
excellent behaviour of a squadron 
of the 5th New York Cavalry, who 
received with the greatest coolness 
the heavy fire of our battery, main- 
taining perfect order while shell 
after shell exploded in their ranks, 
and saddle after saddle was emptied 
—quietly filling the gaps in their 
lines, and finally only giving way 
when we charged them with several 
squadrons. 

During the earlier part of the 
fight the Federals had been wholly 
without artillery, but several bat- 
teries now came to their assistance, 
opening a vigorous and well-direct- 
ed fire upon our guns, which lost 
heavily in men and horses. I had 
halted near two of our pieces, 
and was talking with Lieutenant 
M’Gregor, the officer in command 
of them, when a shell, bursting with- 
in thirty feet of us, sent its deadly 
missiles in every direction, seve- 
ral fragments of the iron passing 
directly between us, and one of 
them shattering the leg of the 
brave young fellow so that it 
dangled loosely from his side. He 
insisted, however, on remaining 
with his guns, and it required the 
joint persuasions of General Stuart 
and myself to induce him to with- 
draw from the field and place him- 
self in the hands of the surgeon. 

Our infantry now joining in the 
fight, we drove the Yankees back 
to the neighbourhood of Emmets- 
ville, when I was ordered by my 
chief to reconnoitre the position 
there before he could attempt push- 
ing his success further. Climbing 
a high hill about a mile on our right, 
I soon obtained a magnificent view 
of the surrounding country, extend- 
ing for many miles towards the 
town of Warrenton, where numer- 
ous encampments indicated the pre- 
sence of the entire Federal army. 
In the immediate front, towards 
Emmetsville, I could see the force 
opposing us about being reinforced 
by three brigades of infantry and 
several batteries of artillery, which 
were advancing at a double-quick 


along the turnpike road. In full 
haste I galloped back to inform 
General Stuart of the danger of his 
position, but before reaching him I 
saw our troops falling back, my 
chief having himself quickly per- 
ceived the additional strength of 
his opponents. 

The enemy’s tirailleurs were now 
moving rapidly forward in admir- 
able order, and by their spirited 
and accurate fire greatly harassed 
the retreat of our troops, which was 
covered by two pieces of our artil- 
lery and our cavalry sharpshooters. 
Stuart, seeing his cavalrymen ra- 
pidly driven back, and greatly pro- 
voked at the successful advance of 
the foe, called to him twenty-five 
or thirty of our infantry riflemen, 
and posted them at the corner of a 
wood, with orders not to fire until 
the enemy had arrived within two 
hundred yards of them, that they 
might punish effectively the impu- 
dence of the Yankees, as he called 
it. Stuart here, as usual, greatly 
exposed his own person on horse- 
back by riding out of the wood into 
the open field, and I felt it my 
duty to say to him that in my 
opinion he was not in his proper 
place, as in a few minutes the 
whole fire of the enemy would be 
concentrated upon him; but as 
J. E. B. was in a very bad humour, 
he answered me curtly, that if this 
placed seemed likely to become too 
hot for myself, I was at liberty to 
leave it; whereupon I made re- 
sponse, that, my duty attaching me 
to his side, no place could be too 
hot for me where he chose to go. 
Nevertheless I changed my posi- 
tion, cautiously bringing a large 
tree, in front of which I had been 
standing, between myself and the 
enemy. In an instant the firing 
commenced, and three bullets 
struck the tree at just the height to 
show that, had I remained where I 
was, they would certainly have gone 
through my body. Looking at 
Stuart, I saw him pass his hand 
quickly across his face, and even at 
this serious moment I could not 
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help laughing heartily when I dis- 
covered that one of the numberless 
bullets that had been whistling round 
him had cut off half of his beloved 
mustache as neatly as it could have 
been done by the hand of an experi- 
enced barber. 

The Yankees having kept up the 
pursuit for only a short distance, 
we continued our retreat quietly 
towards Hazel River. Altogether 
our reconnoissance had been highly 
successful. We had found out all 
we desired to know without much 
loss, while we had inflicted seri- 
ous damage upon the enemy, and 
brought back with us thirty prison- 
ers. 

Being ordered by General Stuart 
to report immediately to General 
Lee what had been done, I gal- 
loped rapidly ahead, about dusk, 
passing en route our headquarters, 
where those who had been left be- 
hind came running towards me to get 
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news of the fighting, which I gave 
them in a condensed form, “ All 
ight!” and hurried onward with- 
out stopping. With some trouble 
I found General Lee’s encampment 
on the opposite side of the town, 
where his modest tents had been 
pitched in a dense pine thicket. 
Supper was announced just as I 
arrived, and, having accepted the 
General’s kindly invitation to join 
him at the table, I there recited 
to an eager audience our recent ad- 
ventures. The Commander-in-Chief 
and the members of his staff were all 
greatly amused at the loss of half 
of Stuart’s mustache, a personal 
ornament upon which they knew 
our cavalry leader much prided him- 
self, 

It was late at night when I got 
back again to our headquarters, 
where Stuart and my comrades of 
his staff had arrived long before 
me. 


CAMP-LIFE AT HEADQUARTERS NEAR CULPEPPER COURT-HOUSE—TEN 
DAYS IN RICHMOND. 


All was quiet next day at head- 
quarters, and we had the pleasure 
of seeing there Mrs. Stuart, who 
had arrived at Oulpepper Oourt- 
house the previous evening. She 
had come to spend some days with 
her husband, to share with him her 
sacred grief in the calamity that had 
befallen them both. It was a melan- 
choly pleasure to see how well that 
admirable lady bore up under the 
weight of her affliction, in tender re- 
gard for her husband. Her manner 
was composed, but her eyes betray- 
ed their frequent overflow of tears ; 
and the warm pressure of the hand 
she silently gave me upon our meet- 
ing, indicated that words could not 
describe the agony she had endured. 
Mrs. Stuart had brought with her to 
camp her son Jemmy, a stout little 
“ three-year-old,” who, in his viva- 
city, in his passion for horses, and in 
his whole appearance, strongly re- 
sembled his father. Whenever his 
mother or his negro “ mammy” 


left htm unguarded for a moment, 
Jemmy was immediately among 
the horses; and the greatest gra- 
tification I could give him was to 
take him for a rapid gallop be- 
fore me in the saddle. During the 
morning General Lee came over 
to our camp on a short visit, and I 
was touched by the gentle, sympethis- 
ing way in which hetalked with Mrs. ° 
Stuart. 

Our friend Lawley having an- 
nounced by telegram his coming in 
this day’s train from Richmond, I 
drove over to the station at Oul- 
pepper Court-house to meet so wel- 
come a guest, who had promised to 
give us the pleasure of his company 
for several days. To do him proper 
honour, I substituted on this occa- 
sion for the rough-going, yellow- 
painted waggon in which Pelham 
and I were accustomed to make 
most of our journeys, a top-buggy 
which Stuart had brought from Penn- 
sylvania. 
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On the 12th the General started 
for a reconnaissance “to stir up the 
Yankees a little,” as he expressed 
himself, in which he was accom- 
panied by Lawley, who desired to 
get an idea of our mode of cavalry 
fighting. My orders were to remain 
at headquarters in the performance 
of some important duties there. I 
disliked this exceedingly, but I was 
soon compensated by the unex- 
pected arrival of Vizetelly and Brien, 
who, after a very amusing ride 
through the valley and across the 
Blue Ridge, had at last found us 
again, and came into the encamp- 
ment with the outburst of “ Dixie,” 
sung tonew words, the composition 
of the versatile Vizetelly himself. 
Most heartily were these guests wel- 
comed by the whole camp. The 
negroes especially were greatly 
pleased to greet ‘“‘ Major Telly” (a 
name and title they had adopted 
for the artist) once more at head- 


+ quarters. 


During the evening General Stuart 
returned from his “ stirring-up ” ex- 
pedition, which had been so success- 
ful that he brought back with him 
about thirty prisoners, among’whom 
were several officers. 

Dinner was soon after served, and 
though poor in viands it was rich in 
good fellowship, in mirth and anec- 
dote and song. On this excursion, of 
which we had animated accounts 
from Stuart and Lawley, Captain 
Farley had executed another of 
those daring feats for which he was 
so famous, and the recital of it called 
forth the highest compliments of our 
whole dinner-party. Riding forward 
alone, as was his custom, through 
the woods in the direction of the 
enemy, he discovered a regiment of 
Federal infantry marching along 
the road, and observed the colonel 
and adjutant making a little de- 
tour to a neighbouring planta- 
tion-house, doubtless in the hope 


-of obtaining eatables for them- 


selves or forage for their horses. 
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As soon as they had dismounted 
and entered the dwelling, Farley 
rode up, and, confronting the as- 
tonished officers with his revolver, 
said, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, you are my 
prisoners; make the least outcry 
to your men for assistance and I will 
blow your brains out.” The brave 
colonel and adjutant, finding it 
was the best they could do, sur- 
rendered at discretion; and Far- 
ley brought them quietly into our 
lines, with their excellent and well- 
equipped horses, away from their 
regiment, which was marching 
along at a distance of only a few 
hundred yards. The astonish- 
ment of the regiment at this 
sudden and _ inexplicable  disap- 
earance of its commander may be 
imagined. 

Fitzhugh and I having been in- 
vited to appear with Captain Dear- 
ing, a friend of ours commanding 


‘a battery of Pickett’s division in 


Longstreet’s corps, who was en- 
camped about two miles off, started 
on foot, late in the evening, for this 
entertainment, and, after losing our- 
selves in the darkness, and getting 
our boots full of water in a swamp, 
at last reached the camp of the gay 
artilleryman, where we found large 
company and little supper. The 
“ spread,” indeed, consisted only of 
a small piece of pork and a canteen 
of bad apple-brandy ; but wit and 
good-humour make amends for the 
lack of dishes; and our songs re- 
echoed through the adjoining forests. 
Dearing soon proposed that we 
should send a courier for Bob Swee- 
ney and his banjo, which was carried 
nem. con. ; and before half an hour 
had elapsed, the joyous minstrel oc- 
cupied the post of honour upon the 
large mess-chest at our great camp- 
fire, and the music of the banjo, 
the chansons of the bivouac, and 
the dances of the negroes, amused 
us to a late hour, when we returned 
on Dearing’s horses to our head- 
quarters.* 





* Captain Dearing, who was a very gallant and distinguished officer of artillery, 


-was transferred at a later period of the war to the cavalry. He became the colonel 
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On Sunday the 14th, General 
Stuart said to me that, as all was 
quiet along the lines, he wished me 
to go to Richmond for a few days 
on some matters of business. As I 
had never once asked for leave of 
absence since the commencement of 
my eventful campaigning, the Gene- 
ral, at my request, very readily ex- 
tended the term of my sojourn at 
the capital to ten days. Brien and 
Vizetelly having determined to ac- 
company me, the gay trio soon 
rolled along in one of the most un- 
comfortable of railway carriages to 
our place of destination, where we 
arrived the same evening, and took 
lodgings at the well-known Spots- 
wood Hotel. My personal appear- 
ance, after so long a period of rough 
service in the field, was somewhat 
outré for the streets of the metro- 
polis. I looked, indeed, more like 
a bandit than a staff-officer. There 
were several large holes for ventila- 
tion in my hat, my coat was full of 
rents, and my riding-boots were 
soleless, so that, having worn for 
some time past my last pair of socks, 
my naked feet now touched the 
pavement as I walked. Not desir- 
ing to exhibit myself in this plight 
to the good people of Richmond, I 
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was obliged to spend the greater 
part of the following day in my 
room, until my tailor could make 
me presentable again. The effect 
of dress upon the outward man has 
very often been dwelt upon by 
worldly philosophers. When, in my 
new externals, I met Vizetelly in the 
afternoon, bien rasé et coiffé, he barely 
recognized me, and assured me, with 
many polite bows, that he had not 
supposed it possible that I could 
have changed so much for the better. 

I found Richmond very little al- 
tered: especially had its generous 
hospitality known no abatement. I 
was received in many houses with 
a cordial welcome. Of course I did 
not fail to pay my respects to Gene- 
ral and Mrs. Randolph, who listened 
with the most flattering interest to 
the account of my adventures, and 
manifested their astonishment at 
my rapid progress in the English 
language. Very pleasant hours I 
spent at the charming residences 
of Mr. P. and Mr. W. H. M. With 
dinner-parties and business engage- 
ments, the time passed swiftly by. 
and I could scarcely believe that I 
had spent so long an interval of 
social enjoyment when the day of 
my departure arrived. 


BURNSIDE’S CHANGE OF BASE— HEADQUARTERS NEAR FREDERICKSBURG, AND 
FIGHTING ON THE RAPPAHANNOCK—BOMBARDMENT AND GREAT BATTLE OF 
FREDERIOKSBURG—WINTER-QUARTERS ON THE RAPPAHANNOOK—DETAOHED 
DUTY AT CULPEPPER COURT-HOUSE—DEATH OF PELHAM, AND FUNERAL 
HONOURS PAID TO HIM IN RIOHMOND—BREAKING UP OF WINTER-QUARTERS. 


(From the end of November.1862 to April 1863.) 


I had packed my portmanteau 
and taken leave of my kind friends 
of both sexes in Richmond, and the 
negro waiter at the Spotswood 
Hotel had just left my room, pro- 
mising, with a grin upon his 
swarthy face, that I shotld cer- 
tainly be called in time for the 


early train the following morning, 
when a telegram was brought me 
from General Stuart, ordering me 
to proceed by rail, not to Culpep- 
per Court-house, as I had intended, 
but to the vicinity of Fredericks- 
burg, to which place he was upon 
the eve of transferring his head- 





of a North Carolina cavalry regiment, and soon afterwards a general of brigade, in 
which position he gained a high reputation for daring enterprise and celerity of 
movement. A Federal bullet ended at once his brilliant military career and his life, 
in one of the fights near Petersburg, a short time before the termination of the strug- 


gle. 





* 
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quarters. General M‘Clellan had 
already, on the 7th of November, 
been superseded as Federal Com- 
mander-in-Chief by General Burn- 
side, who, ambitious of a glory that 
in his wild dreams his exalted posi- 
tion seemed to promise him, and 
vehemently urged by the Govern- 
ment at Washington to rouse him- 
self from his inactivity, and under- 
take something conclusive with his 
largely reinforced and splendidly 
equipped army, had decided to try 
the shortest and most direct route 
to the long-coveted Confederate 
capital. Accordingly the new Com- 
mander had moved the greater part 
of his force by rapid marches down 
the Rappahannock towards Freder- 
icksburg, hoping to cross the river 
and occupy the town before Lee 
should be able to divine his inten- 
tions. But Mr. Burnside had not 
counted on the vigilance of Stuart's 
cavalry, the untiring activity of 
our scouts, and the promptness of 
decision that belonged to our noble 
leader; and when he arrived oppo- 
site Fredericksburg, demanding, in 
grand words, the surrender of the 
place, he found Longstreet, to his 
great surprise, seriously objecting 
to this, — Longstreet who, by a 
movement parallel to his own, had 
reached the spot with his corps 
several hours too early for him. 
Whereupon the Federal General 
was fain, after many useless threats 
to shell the town, to postpone yet 
a little while his rapid “On to 
Richmond,” thus giving General 
Lee time to move his whole force 
towards Fredericksburg, where, at 
the end of November, the two hostile 
armies were confronting each other. 

This change of base gave me one 
day’s longer leave of absence, as I 
could reach the vicinity of Freder- 
icksburg by rail in twenty-four 
hours’ less time than Stuart by 
marching across the country. There 
being nothing to detain me in 
Richmond, I took advantage of 
my additional holiday to visit my 
dear friends, Dr. P and his 
family at Dundee, near Hanover 
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Court-House, where I passed Sun- 
day the 22d most delightfully, 
continuing my journey next day 
to Hanover Junction, which point 
I reached. unfortunately too late 
for the passenger-train to Fre- 
dericksburg. Being thus  com- 
pelled to take a freight train, and 
to ride in an open flat, I felt the 
sharp, eager wintry air intense- 
ly. The train moved at a very 
slow pace, stopping at every little 
wayside station, so that it was late 
at night when we arrived at Ha- 
milton’s Orossing, the last stopping- 
place before reaching Fredericks- 
burg. Here we were obliged to 
bring the train to rest a quarter of 
a mile from the station, as it was 
within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and the Yankees shelled it furious- 
ly whenever they heard the sound 
of an engine. I was thus landed 
in utter darkness in the depths of 
the forest, and found myself soon 
sitting on my portmanteau as hope- 
less and comfortless as Marius on 
the ruins of Carthage, and with 
every reasonable prospect that I 
should remain in this position until 
morning. Fortunately there were 
a number of Confederate surgeons, 
who, having been released from the 
different hospitals within the ene- 
my’s lines, were en route to report 
again to their respective commands, 
and had left the train under the 
same unhappy circumstances with 
myself; and as a common misfor- 
tune always quickly unites those 
who are casually thrown together, 
it was not long before we were 
assisting each other in removing 
our luggage toa fire which at some 
distance glimmered through the 
woods. Here, to our great satis- 
faction, we found the camp of 4 
quartermaster of the army, who 
was able-to give us all the informa- 
tion we desired, and very promptly 
rendered us every assistance. As 
the bulk of our army was three or 
four miles, and Stuart’s headquar- 
ters at least five miles distant, 
and we had no means of transpor- 
tation, we concluded to rest here 
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for the night, and readily availed 
ourselves of a large tent-fly which 
the quartermaster was kind enough 
to offer us, beneath which we were 
soon sufficiently comfortable—each 
member of the party contributing, 
from the stores brought with him, 
to a supper that might have been 
called luxurious. The next morn- 
ing we contrived to get hold of an 
ambulance, and made an early start 
on our roundabout journey to the 
different positions of our troops. 
My point of destination being the 
most distant, I had to wait until the 
last of my pleasant companions had 
reached his special command before 
I could turn the horse’s heads direct- 
ly to Stuart’s headquarters, which I 
gained not until a late hour of the 
forenoon. 

Our camp was situated in a small 
piece of pine-woods about five miles 
from Fredericksburg, on the Tele- 
graph Road leading from that place 
to Richmond. The white tents 
gleamed pleasantly amid the dense 
umbrage of the evergreen pines; 
straight into the frosty air rose the 
columns of blue smoke from many 
chimneys, and the whole encamp- 
ments wore so snug and comfort- 
able an appearance, that it was far 
from affording me the least sugges- 
tion of the cold and hunger I should 
yet have to endure on this very 
spot. I had scarcely climbed out 
of the ambulance, the news of my 
arrival having been rapidly circu- 
lated through the camp, when com- 
rades and couriers, Stuart foremost 
of them all, hastened to welcome 
me. My chief was so much de- 
lighted at my return, that he threw 
his arms around my neck in a tran- 
sport of affection, and the general 
manner of my reception greatly 
heightened the happiness I felt in 
being once more with my dear com- 
panions-in-arms. My tent had been 
already pitched; in the large chim- 
ney of it a generous fire was in full 
blaze, and I had no sooner entered 
my new abode than I felt entirely 
at home in it. But I had scarcely 
time to deposit my luggage and 
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hang up my arms, when Stuart’s 
ringing voice summoned me to his 
ample tent, which boasted, besides 
many little internal comforts, the 
phenomenal adjunct of two chim- 
neys, and of which my chief seem- 
ed to be as proud as an Indian na- 
bob of his sumptuous palace. Here 
all the members of the staff soon 
gathered around me, and many 
more questions were asked of me 
in a few minutes than I could an- 
swer in an hour. The greater part 
of these questions referred to the 
pretty and accomplished young 
ladies I had seen in Richmond, 
the very mention of whose names 
caused the hearts of several of my 
younger comrades to beat quicker 
than the excitement of the field of 
battle. Dinner followed without 
loss of time; then came Sweeney 
with his banjo, and dancing with 
the music; and again I enjoyed the 
harmless, careless gaiety of our 
camp-life to the top of my bent. 
Late in the evening we had the 
pleasure of greeting our friends, 
Messrs. Lawley and Vizetelly, for 
whom a tent was pitched at once, 
and whom, by dint of blankets and 
a roaring wood-fire, we endeavour- 
ed to make as comfortable as pos- 
sible in the severe season of frost 
that was upon us. ‘Nevertheless I 
had a hearty laugh the next morn- 
ing, when, looking for our guests, I 
found my friend Lawley running 
up and down before his tent, shiver- 
ing with cold, and trying, by the 
addition of a few sticks which he 
had collected one by one, to bring 
a large pile of wood into blaze. 
The wood long resisted his efforts 
to fan it into lively combustion, 
but a cup of hot coffee and a hearty 
breakfast in Stuart’s double-chim- 
neyed tent soon brought him into 
a sufficiently genial state to accept 
my invitation to drive Vizetelly 
and myself down to Fredericks- 
burg, to take a good look at the 
town and at our Yankee friends on 
the opposite side of the river. So 
the celebrated yellow waggon, with 
two of my chargers hitched to it, 
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was soon in readiness, and after an 
hour’s drive, amid the plaintive out- 
cries of my victims as we rattled 
along over the rough frozen road, 
we reached the elevated ridge in 
front of the town, from which we 
had an excellent view of the town 
itself, the valley wherein it is situat- 
ed, and the white tents and swarm- 
ing numbers of the enemy on the 
heights across the Rappahannock. 
Fredericksburg, one of the oldest 
places in Virginia, was before the 
war a pretty town of about 5000 
inhabitants, which enjoyed a con- 
siderable local trade, and was dis- 
tinguished for the hospitality and 
refinement that belonged to its so- 
ciety. It was now comparatively 
deserted. The larger part of its 
citizens had been driven off by the 
continued threats of bombardment 
which had hung like a Damocles’s 
sword above their heads for several 
weeks, and the few who had been 
compelled to remain behind plainly 
exhibited in their features that the 
apprehension of doom was press- 
ing like an iron weight upon their 
hearts. The knowledge on their 
part that more than a hundred hos- 
tile cannon, planted on the domi- 
nating “Shepherd’s Heights” of 
Stafford, over the river, bore directly 
on their unfortunate town, might 
well have given disquietude to this 
community of non-combatants. A 
lively contrast was presented, how- 
ever, in the demeanour of Barks- 
dale’s Mississippi Brigade, station- 
ed at Fredericksburg, the men of 
which were wandering carelessly 
about, talking and laughing, as if 
there were no Yankees within the 
radius of a thousand miles from 
them, or making themselves at 
home in several of the largest 
houses which had been quite con- 
verted into barracks. As the river 
was not more than 200 yards wide, 
we could distinctly see each one 
of the numerous Yankee sentinels 
who were pacing to and fro in their 
light-blue overcoats on the opposite 
bank, and who frequently engaged 
in amicable conversation with their 
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adversaries across the stream, as it 
had been agreed that the firing by 
pickets at each other should be 
stopped for the time as a useless 
waste of ammunition. The Fe. 
derals and Confederates were stil] 
nearer together at the site of the 
railway bridge which had been 
burnt at an earlier period of the 
war, leaving on either side the dis. 
mantled abutments and the tim- 
bers, extending to one or two piers, 
which were occupied by pickets; 
and I could not help feeling some 
solicitude for the safety of Vize- 
telly, who had quietly seated him- 
self and was making a sketch of 
the ruins of the viaduct and of 
the Stafford shore, a picture which 
afterwards appeared in the ‘ Lon- 
don Illustrated News.’ We were 
very soon at no loss to discover 
that the Yankees were under the 
impression that one of our engi- 
neers was drawing a plan of their 
position and fortifications, for we 
could see them talking together in 
suspicious groups; and after a little 
time several officers came up, who 
viewed our unconscious artist nar- 
rowly through their field-glasses; 
and had he not opportunely retired, 
at my instance, to a less exposed 
situation, a bullet from one of their 
sharpshooters would doubtless have 
demonstrated the impropriety or in- 
security of his labours. 

On our return we made a little 
detour to the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Jenkins of South Carolina, com- 
manding a brigade of troops from 
the Palmetto State in Longstreet’s 
corps, who received us very cour- 
teously, and insisted on our dining 
with him—an invitation which, after 
some hesitation, we accepted. Poor 
Jenkins! his was indeed a sad fate; 
after having served through the 
greater part of the war with the 
greatest gallantry and distinction, 
and having reached the exalted 
rank of major-general, to be killed 
through misadventure by his own 
men upon the same unhappy occa- 
sion when Longstreet was so severely 
wounded. 
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It was late at night when we got 
back to our own headquarters, and 
I was not able to persuade our 
weary guests to join in a grand 
opossum hunt, which the negroes 
had arranged to carry on in the ad- 
joining woods. Opossum-hunting 
is a favourite sport with the negroes, 
and they rarely fail to make sure of 
their game. The meas of this ugly 
animal, which grows very fat in the 
latter part of the autumn, is quite 
similar to pork. The hunters go 
out always at night, when the opos- 
sum comes forth from his hole in 
quest of food; and the dogs, which 
have been carefully trained for the 
purpose, follow up the scent until 
they have made out in which tree 
the frightened fugitive has taken 
refuge, and commence at once a 
most dismal howling at the foot. 
The tree is then cut down, and the 
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opossum, which invariably simnu- 
lates death, falls an easy prey into 
the clutches of his enemies. (This 
ruse of the animal in appearing to 
be dead gives rise to the well-known 
American phrase of “playing ’pos- 
sum’ when any one affects uncon- 
sciousness.) The stranger, unaccus- 
tomed to the manner of hunting the 
opossum, might suppose, from the 
horrible din that assails his ears— 
the blowing of horns, the yell of 
human voices, and the furious bark- 
ing of the dogs—that the wild ja- 
ger of Germany, or some equally 
ferocious beast of the European 
forest, had come over on a visit to 
the backwoods of America. Very 
frequently in the opossum hunt the 
dogs start a raccoon, which more 
closely resembles the fox, and makes 
always a gallant fight, at times pun- 
ishing his assailants severely. 


DISPOSITION OF OUR CAVALRY FORCE—PELHAM’S FIGHT WITH GUNBOATS— 
GREAT SNOWBALL ENGAGEMENT—-ANOTHER ENGLISH VISITOR-—-AMUSE- 


MENTS OF THE CAMP. 


The different brigades of our cav- 
alry were now separated, guarding 
the numerous fords of the Rappa- 
hannock, which rendered necessary 
a picket-line of more than fifty 
miles in length. W. H. F. Lee’s 
brigade was stationed on the Lower 
Rappahannock, near Port Royal; 
Fitz Lee’s command, under Rosser, 
at a point some distance beyond 
our headquarters, at Spotsylvania 
Court-house; and Hampton’s on 
the Upper Rappahannock, in Oul- 
pepper county. On the morning 
of the 27th November I galloped 
over to Rosser’s headquarters upon 
some matters of business, which, 
having been duly transacted, the 
Colonel and I proceeded together 
to the estate of a neighbouring 
planter, Mr. R., a noted fox-hunter, 
with whose hounds the officers of 
Fitz Lee’s brigade, when duty 
would admit of it, were accustomed 
to engage in the exciting diversion 
of the chase. General Stuart and 
his staff had been invited by Mr. 


R. to take part in a fox-hunt, the 
arrangements for which had been 
fully made, and we had looked for- 
ward to it with no little satisfaction ; 
but our hopes in this direction were 
frustrated by the important events 
which pressed upon us. 

Returning to our headquarters, I 
learned that Stuart had gone with 
Pelham to Port Royal, to drive off 
some of the enemy’s gunboats which 
had ascended the river thus far with 
the view of forcing their way through 
to Fredericksburg; and next morn- 
ing Dr. Eliason and myself followed 
them, to take part in the engage- 
ment which was in all probability 
to come off. Being little acquaint- 
ed with the country, however, we 
missed our way completely; and as 
it seemed too late to proceed far- 
ther, in complete uncertainty as to 
where we were going, and, moreover, 
as General Stuart was expected to 
return that same night, we resolved 
to retrace our steps to camp, taking 
Fredericksburg in our route. Here 
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we stopped at the house of a well- 
known old wine-merchant, Mr. A., 
with whom Dr. Eliason was person- 
ally acquainted, and in whose cel- 
lar, after a good deal of tasting, we 
purchased for our mess two demi- 
johns of excellent old madeira. We 
regretted very much, a few days 
later, that we had not laid in a larger 
supply of this capital wine, which 
was worthy of a happier destiny 
than to fall into the hands of the 
Yankees. Getting back to camp, 
we were derided mercilessly by our 
companions of the staff for having 
missed, our way to Port Royal; but 
when next day we produced the 
madeira, there was an _ evident 
change in public opinion as to the 
ill success of our expedition, and 
our little misadventure was set 
down as a most fortunate accident. 
Our purchase, indeed, met with a 
higher degree of appreciation than 
we had wished for, since the news 
of it having been widely circulated, 
we had numerous visitors at camp; 
and several officers, whose names 
need not be given, plied the demi- 
johns so  industriously that we 
thought they would never be able 
to find their way back to their re- 
spective encampments. 

On the morning of the 2d De- 
cember I received by a courier 
information. from Stuart that he 
had been unexpectedly detained at 
Port Royal, together with orders 
that I should join him there at 
once, so that I started a second 
time with my portly friend the 
doctor on our journey. It was a 
disagreeable ide enough. The 
cold was intense, the road rough, 
and the distance long. We 
had ridden already more than 
twenty miles, the icicles hanging 
from our beards and our horses’ 
nostrils, when we met General 
Stuart returning to Fredericks- 
burg. He laughed heartily at us 
for our former unsuccessful ride, 
and ordered us to turn back with 
him. 

The fighting was over at Port 
Royal, and Pelham with his horse- 
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artillery had met with his usual] 
good fortune, inflicting much dam- 
age upon the enemy, and drivin 
off the gunboats, which, from the 
narrowness of the stream and the 
height of the cliffs where our 
were posted, had scarcely been able 
to respond at all to the destructive 
fire which was pouring down upon 
them at so negr a range. 

The return to camp was even 
more distressing than our ride of 
the morning, as a heavy snow- 
storm set in, which* continued 
throughout the night; and we 
reached our headquarters, men and 
horses wet and chilled, and almost 
wearied out by a journey of more 
than forty miles. 

The following morning we were 
enlivened by snowball fights, which 
commenced as skirmishes near our 
headquarters, but extended over 
the neighbouring camps, and as- 
sumed the aspect of general en- 
gagements. In front of our head- 
quarters, beyond an open field of 
about half a mile square, Hood’s 
division lay encamped in a piece 
of wood; in our immediate rear 
stretched the tents and huts of a 
part of M‘Laws’s division. Between 
these two bodies of troops animated 
little skirmishes frequently oc- 
curred whenever there was snow 
enough on the ground to furnish 
the ammunition; but on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, an extensive expe- 
dition having been undertaken by 
several hundred of M‘Laws’s men 
against Hood’s encampments, and 
the occupants of these finding 
themselves considerably disturbed 
thereby, suddenly the whole of the 
division advanced in line of battle, 
with flying colours, the officers lead- 
ing the men, as if in real action, to 
avenge the insult. The assailants 
fell back rapidly before this over- 
whelming host, but only to secare 
a strong position, from which, with 
reinforcements, they might resume | 
the offensive. The alarm of their 
first repulse having been borne 
with the swiftness of the wind to 
their comrades, sbarpshooters in 
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large numbers were posted behind 
the cedar bushes that skirt the 
Telegraph Road, and hundreds of 
hands were actively employed in 
erecting a long and high snow-wall 
in front of their extended lines. 
The struggle had now the appear- 
ance of a regular battle, with its 
charges and counter-charges—the 
wild enthusiasm of the men and 
the noble emulation of the officers 
finding expression in loud com- 
mands and yet louder cheering, 
while the atr was darkened with 
the snowballs as the current of the 
fight moved to and fro over the 
well-contested field. Nearer and 
nearer it came towards our head- 
quarters, and it was soon evident 
tous that the hottest part of the en- 
gagement would take place on 
our neutral territory. Fruitless 
were the efforts of Stuart and my- 
self to assert and maintain the 
neutrality of our camp, utterly idle 
the hoisting of a white flag; 
the advancing columns pressed for- 
ward in complete disregard of our 
signs and our outspoken remon- 
strances, clouds of snowballs passed 
across the face of the sun, and ere 
long the overwhelming wave of the 
conflict rolled pitilessly over us, 
Yielding to the unavoidable neces- 
sity which forbade our keeping aloof 
from the contest, Stuart and I 
had taken position, in order to 
obtain a view over the field of 
battle, on a big box, containing 
ordnance stores, in front of the 
General’s tent, where we soon be- 
came so much interested in the 
result, and so carried away by the 
excitement of the moment, that we 
found ourselves calling out to the 
men to hold their ground, and 
urging them again and again to the 
attack, while many a stray snow- 
ball, and many a well-directed one, 
took effect upon our exposed per- 
sons. But all the gallant resist- 
ance of M‘Laws’s men was unavail- 
ing. Hood’s limes pressed resist- 
lessly forward, carrying everything 
before them, taking the formidable 
fortifications, and driving M‘Laws’s 
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division out of the encampments. 
Suddenly, at this juncture, we heard 
loud shouting on the right, where 
two of Anderson’s brigades had 
come up as reinforcements. The 
men of M‘Laws’s division, acquiring 
new confidence from this support, 
rallied, and in turn drove, by a 
united charge, the victorious foe in 
headlong flight back to their own 
camps and woods. Thus ended the 
battle for the day, unhappily with 
serious results to some of the com- 
batants, for one of Hood’s men had 
hi leg broken, one of M‘Laws’s men 
lost an eye, and there were other 
chance-wounds on both sides. This 
sham-fight gave ample proof of the 
excellent spirits of our troops, who, 
in the wet, wintry weather, many 
of them without blankets, some 
without shoes, regardless of their 
exposure and of the scarcity of 
provisions, still maintained their 
good-humour, and were ever ready 
for any sort of sport or fun that 
offered itself to them. 

On the morning of the 5th, Gene- 
ral Stuart and myself, with several 
other members of the staff, again 
set out for Port Royal, where some 
of the Federal gunboats were re- 
newing their demonstrations. The 
day was bitterly cold, and the road 
exceedingly slippery from the frost, 
so that the ride was anything but 
pleasant. All along our route we 
found our troops, chiefly those of 
Jackson’s corps—old Stonewall 
having established his headquarters 
midway between Fredericksburg 
and Port Royal, at the plantation of 
James Parke. Corbin, Esq., known 
as “Moss Neck ”—busily employed 
in throwing up fortifications, ren- 
dering our position as impregnable 
as it afterwards proved itself to 
be. They had greatly improved the 
highway also, erected lines of tele- 
graphic communication to the head- 
quarters of the different corps of the 
army, and cut military roads through 
the woods to various points along 
our lines. It was late in the 
evening, and darkness had over- 
taken us, when we reached the 
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charming country-seat of ‘“Gay- 
mont,” within a short distance of 
our place of destination, where a 
most cordial hospitality was ex- 
tended to us, and where, in the 
snug library, before a glorious wood- 
fire, we warmed our half-frozen 
limbs, and remained in delightful 
conversation with the ladies till a 
late hour of the night. 

The following day it was re- 
ported by our scouts and patrols 
that the gunboats had disappeared. 
It was Sunday, and we spent it as 
a day of rest, in the most blissful 
quietude. On Monday morning we 
reluctantly took leave of our kind 
hosts, and started on a reconnois- 
sance up the river with General 
D. H. Hill, who, with his division, 
formed the extreme right of our 
infantry lines, and occupied a posi- 
tion where a crossing of the stream 
offered every kind of advantage to 
the enemy, though, strange to re- 
late, they never availed themselves 
of it. The Yankees were in plain 
view on the other side of the river, 
and were evidently very active in 
erecting fortifications, marching and 
countermarching small bodies of 
troops, and in communicating with 
other parts of their lines by signal- 
flags. 

Night was far advanced when we 
returned to our headquarters, where 
we found, to our great delight, a 
pleasant addition to our little mili- 
tary family in an English guest, 
Captain Phillips, of the Grenadier 
Guards, who was profiting by a 
short leave of absence from his 
battalion, stationed at the time in 
Canada, to witness some of the 
active operations of the war on our 
side. The next day there was a re- 
view of the South Carolina Brigade 
of General Jenkins, in an open 
field within half an hour’s walk of 
our camp, and I had the gratifi- 
cation of taking our new guest to 
see it. General Jenkins received 
us with his habitual courtesy, and 
manifestly felt a great pride in 
showing off his magnificent brigade, 
which consisted of about 3500 men, 


veterans who had participated in 
nearly all the great battles of the 
war. Oaptain Phillips was highly 
pleased with the appearance of the 
brigade, and the material of which 
it was composed, saying, that 
while they would not do for a 
parade in Hyde Park, with their 
motley uniforms and their style of 
marching, the men _ looked like 
work. One of the regiments, the 
Hampton Legion, raised at the 
breaking out of the war by the 
distinguished patriot and soldier 
whose name it bore, carried a 
displaying many rents of shot and 
shell, which had been presented to 
it by Mrs. Hampton, who, with her 
own fair hands, had made it out of 
a robe worn by her several years 
previous at a “ Drawing-Room” of 
her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

We accepted General Jenkins’ 
kind invitation to dine with him 
at his headquarters, where we 
passed some most agreeable hours, 
and were sent back to our camp by 
the General on his own _ horses, 
Captain Phillips riding a superb 
animal, a bay, which had been pre- 
sented by the State of South Caro- 
lina to her gallant son. 

Desirous of amusing our guest, 
and of making our rough camp-life 
as agreeable to him as possible, we 
had secured invitations to a country 
ball which was to come off the 
night following at a small planta- 
tion, about ten miles distant, and 
for which we had promised to pro- 
vide the music. Accordingly, about 
six o’clock the next evening, the 
very-frequently-before-mentioned yel- 
low wagon was again brought out, 
and four spirited mules of the 
medical department of our head- 
quarters were harnessed to it. 
Sweeney reported himself with 
his banjo and two fiddlers, and 
very soon the whole company, 
consisting of Captain Phillips, 
Major Pelham, Major Terrell, Cap- 
tain Blackford, Lieutenant Dabney 
and myself, with our musicians, 
were settled on the rough wooden 
planks which constituted the im- 
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provised seats of our carriage, and 
the carriage itself was in rapid 
motion. General Stuart’s mulatto 
servant Bob, who was to accom- 
pany the instrumental performance 
with his inimitable rattle of the 
bones, followed us with a led horse 
for Captain Phillips, in case the 
violent jarring of our vehicle should 
prove too much for one not accus- 
tomed to such rude transportation. 
As an expert driver I had taken 
the reins in my own hands, the 
mules being rather difficult to 
manage from having run off seve- 
ral times with their accustomed 
teamster. So we rattled along 
through the cold starlight night, 
waking the echoes of the woods 
with song, and creating a sensa- 
tion in many encampments en 
route, from which the soldiers ran 
out and cheered us as we passed. 
All went well for a little time, 
when Major Terrell, who somewhat 
prided himself on his driving, pro- 
posed to take the reins—a change 
of position to which I consented 
the more readily, because I felt a 
great desire to unite in the ani- 
mated conversation and merriment 
going on behind me. Our rate of 
progress now became greatly ac- 
celerated, and the rapid clatter of 
the hoofs of our fleet animals on 
the hard-frozen road, just covered 
with snow, struck pleasantly on the 
ear, as all began to partake of the 
agreeable excitement which great 
velocity of movement generally 
produces, when suddenly, with a 
loud crash and heavy thump, the 
waggon, overturning, projected its 
inmates in various directions fully 
ten paces out upon the snow. For- 
tunately for us, the mules, struck 
dumb with astonishment most pro- 
bably at this unexpected turn in 
affairs, remained very quietly in 
their tracks, while the scattered 
members of our party gathered 
themselves up to examine into the 
extent of the disaster. Nobody 
having received serious injury, 
though all were more or less 
bruised, we were in condition to 
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be diverted at the accident, and 
heartily to deride Major Terrell, who 
had managed to upset us by driving 
directly against a stump several feet 
in circumference and as many feet 
in height. The waggon having mar- 
vellously escaped, to all appear- 
ance, without a fracture, it was 
soon set up again, and Major Ter- 
rel], not without some cavil, hav- 
ing been reinstated as driver, away 
we went on our journey not less 
rapidly than before. But the se- 
vere thump against the tremend- 
ous stump had been, alas! the 
coup de grace for the dear old yellow- 
painted Yankee van, which was to 
carry us no more. After creaking 
and groaning very painfully for a 
mile or two, the back part of it 
all at once gave way everywhere, 
landing us rudely once more on 
the snowy ground. Captain Black- 
ford was the chief sufferer from 
the casualty, one of the wheels, 
which had been violently detached 
from the axletree by the shock, hav- 
ing passed directly over his head, 
cutting so deep a gash in it that we 
had to employ all our pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in making bandages to 
staunch the flow of blood. We were 
now no longer in a frame of mind to 
laugh over our misfortunes, for we 
were yet four miles from our place 
of destination; around us lay the 
wide forest of the Wilderness, with 
no human dwelling within striking 
distance, and above us was the 
intense wintry night. A return to 
camp was not to be thought of, as 
it would have subjected us to the 
endless ridicule of our comrades, 
A council of war was at once held 
over the ruins of the waggon. Our 
English guest, who had borne all 
the discomforts and mishaps of our 
journey with soldierly nonchalance, 
was left to decide upon our course, 
and his decision was that we 
should go on. Indeed, the una- 
nimous vote of our party, includ- 
ing even poor wounded Oaptain 
Blackford, was de faire bonne mine 
au mauvais jeu, and carry out the 
original expedition in the best way 








that we could manage it. The two 
fore-wheels of the waggon, to which 
the mules still remained hitched, 
being uninjured, and securely con- 
nected by the axletree, Oaptain 
Phillips, Dabney, and myself seat- 
ed ourselves on the narrow base; 
the four other gentlemen mount- 
ed the four mules, the musicians 
mounted the led horse, and so this 
extraordinary caravan proceeded on 
its way. After an hour of torture, 
during which the headlong speed of 
our team over the rough plank-road 
had given to the sufferers on the 
axletree the sensation of riding on 
a razor, we reached the scene of 
the evening’s festivity. The man- 
sion was brilliantly lighted up, many 
fair ones had already assembled, 
and the whole company awaited, 
with impatience and anxiety, the 
arrival of their distinguished guests 
and the promised music. Sweeney 
lost no time in his orchestral ar- 
rangements. In a very few min- 
utes the banjo vibrated under his 
master hand, the two fiddles shriek- 
ed in unison, and Bob’s bones e¢lat- 
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tered their most hideous din; and 
in the animated beat of the music 
and the lively measures of the 
dance, we soon forgot the little 
désagrémens of our journey. Our 
English captain entered into the 
fun quite as heartily as any of us, 
If there was no magnificent hall, 
with the light showering down 
from a thousand wax candles on 
the brilliant toilettes of Europe, 
to call forth our admiration, there 
were many pretty faces and spark- 
ling eyes worth looking into; and 
it was quite delightful to see our 
foreign friend winding through the 
mazes of many bounding quadrilles 
and Virginia reels with an evident 
enjoyment of the same. After se- 
veral hours of mirth and dancing 
we accepted the kind offer of our 
host to lend us one of his own 
waggons for our return to head- 
quarters, where we arrived a short 
time before daybreak, little think- 
ing how soon we should be aroused 
by the notes of a very different 
music from that of Sweeney’s or- 
chestra. 





A VISIT TO THE BIG TREES. 


WE were in San Francisco, the 
Golden City of California, the para- 
_ dise of North Pacificans, and there 
were many wonders to be seen— 
gold and silver mines, where hun- 
dreds of tons of quartz rock are 
crushed daily, and millions of: dol- 
lars extracted yearly; the cinna- 
bar mine of New Almaden, which 
,Supplies quicksilver to the whole 
world; Yo Semite, the loveliest of 
valleys, where, amongst the grand 
mountains of the Sierra Nevada, a 
river leaps down from a height of 
2'700 feet, and forms the waterfall of 
the Bridal Veil, the highest in the 
world. There were geysers, caves, 
the islands of the sea-lions, and the 
“Mammoth Trees;” there was a 
Russian fleet in the harbour, “the 
Beautiful Menken” at the Theatre, 
nd the “Living Skeleton” at the 


Museum. We were fairly bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity of strange 
sights awaiting our curious eyes, 
uncertain which to choose. After 
mature deliberation, we decided to 
bend our steps in the first place 
to the Mammoth Tree Grove, in 
Calaveras county, about 150 miles 
east of San Francisco, on the west- 


ern slope of the Sierra Nevada. 


We went on board the Cornelia, 
accordingly, one evening, and 
steamed all night up the San Joa- 
quin, a tributary of the Sacramento 
—a narrow muddy stream, running 
in a most tortuous channel through 
an extensive marshy delta. The 
tall reeds which covered the flat 
expanse were on fire for miles, al- 
most to the water’s edge, and we 
made our way through a sea of flame 
and smoke, the whole country being 
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lighted up by the vast conflagra- 
tion. At eight o’clock the following 
morning we reached Stockton city, 
and then took the stage waggon for 
Columbia, fifty-eight miles distant, 
and thirteen from the Big Tree 
Valley. The first portion of the 
road lay along a broad rich valley, 
brought almost entirely under the 
plough, where the undisturbed 
stubbles told of a fertility unknown 
in the Old World; for so generous 
is the soil, that luxuriant crops 
spring up in the second year with- 
out the labour of man, the grain 
shaken out in the gathering of the 
first harvest being sufficient for the 
succeeding one, a “ volunteer crop.” 
Although it was past mid-winter 
—the end of January—the weather 
was bright and warm as the most 
genial May; rows of oleanders and 
heliotropes bloomed in the gardens, 
ignorant of wintry cold, and straw- 
berries ripened on the _ sunniest 
slopes. 

Towards evening we began to 
ascend the lowest swells of the 
Sierra Nevada, and entered a coun- 
try less luxuriantly fertile than the 
Stockton Valley, and met with 
numerous monuments of the old 
“placer” diggings in the shape 
of “flumes,” or wooden aqueducts 
for bringing water to the mines, 
and flats where thickly - massed 
boulders of granite and quartz, 
uncovered by the miners’ work, told 
of streams which ran there in times 
gone by, and brought down the 
golden gravel discovered in the 
ancient bed. As night closed in 
we passed through the town of 
Sonora, and six miles more brought 
us to Columbia, where we stayed 
the night at a rough hotel, kept by 
a Welshman named Morgan. 

As the stage did not run be- 
yond this, we hired a buggy and 
pair and drove over to “‘ Murphy’s,” 
& mining town thirteen miles dis- 
tant, and thenceforward through a 
picturesque hilly country, where 
grew in scattered clusters many 
species of pine, the arbutus, and 
white jessamine, with evergreen 
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oaks, whose boughs bore numerous 
branches of mistletoe. The road 
wound higher and higher up the 
slopes of the Sierra Nevada, and at 
dusk we reached the valley of the 
Mammoth Tree Grove, 4000 feet 
above the sea. The weather con- 
tinued fine and the sky cloudless, 
but at this height the evening air 
was sharp and frosty, and a thin 
carpet of snow covered the ground. 
After a short drive through a forest 
of lofty pines, we came in sight of 
the hotel; and 100 yards in front 
of it, guarding on each side the 
entrance to its grounds, grew two 
of the giant trees. These, named 
“The Sentinels,” although by no 
means the largest, are very hand- 
some, and of sufficient magnitude 
to strike the stranger with aston- 
ishment, for their height is over 
800 feet, and the diameter about 
20 feet. At Sperry & Perry’s 
hotel at Murphy’s, where we had 
dined, we had been informed that 
the hotel at the Mammoth Tree 
Grove, also kept by Sperry & Perry, 
or Perry & Sperry, was closed for 
the winter; but Mr. Sperry or Mr. 
Perry (it is impossible to say which) 
kindly offered to accompany us and 
open the house for our accommoda- 
tion, and we carried him along with 
us in our buggy. It was sunset 
when we got in, and Sperry or Perry 
hastened to prepare supper, whilst 
we had a look in the twilight at 
The Sentinels and the “Big Tree,” 
so called par exceilence, although it 
is not the greatest amongst the 
giants. Its huge trunk now lies 
mutilated on the ground, having 
been felled’a few years ago, as we. 
were told, to furnish material for 
walking-sticks, which were eagerly 
bought by curiosity-hunters, Five 
men were set to work on it, and it 
took them twenty-five days to ac- 
complish the task! It was hopeless 
to attempt to cut it down with 
axes, and it was therefore bored 
with augurs, and the intermediate 
spaces sawn through, and, finally, 
a wedge and battering-ram were 
required to effect the fall of the 
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severed trunk, which stood firmly 
perpendicular when completely cut 
through. The stump measures 96 
feet in circumference at the base; 
and the top, cut smooth and even, is 
25 feet diameter, without reckoning 
the bark, which is about 3 feet 
more. Upon it is built a round 
wooden house—a ball-room it is 
called; and a circular room nearly 
10 yards in diameter is no mean 
dancing saloon. It is said that. 
thirty-two people have danced here 
in four different sets at the same 
time, and theatrical performances 
have been given on the expansive 
top of this wonderful stump. Near 
the stump lies a section of the 
trunk; and some idea of the size of 
this may be gained from the fact 
that the writer, a man of 5 ft. 11 in., 
could barely touch the centre at 
the smaller end, standing on tip- 
toe, while at the larger he could 
in the same manner touch a point 
about one-third of the whole dia- 
meter. The rest of the vast fallen 
trunk, 302 feet long, had been 
dressed level, and seemed like a 
broad terrace-walk, with two bowl- 
ing alleys made on it side by side. 
The amount of timber in this tree 
is calculated at 500,000 cubic feet! 
and its age estimated from the an- 
nual rings at 3000 years! Before we 
had sufficiently inspected and won- 
dered at the Big Tree it became 
dark, and we entered the hotel, 
where Mr. Sperry or Perry had sup- 
per ready for us, and in the even- 
ing told us the history of the Great 
Trees. 

They were not discovered until 
the year 1850, when a Mr. Dowd, 
who was out hunting, was led by a 
herd of deer which he was follow- 
ing into the Big Tree Valley. He 
stopped as one enchanted, feeling 
like Gulliver when lost in the field 
of barley in Brobdignag—the deer 
were forgotten, and he gazed with 
utter astonishment on monsters of 
vegetation such as he had never 
even dreamed of as existing in the 
world. He told his companions of 
his adventure om his return, but all 


langhed at his story as a barefaced 
attempt to impose upon their cre- 
dulity; and it was with the greatest 
difficulty he succeeded in inducing 
some of them to accompany him to 
the spot, and verify his statements 
by actual inspection and measure- 
ment. 

The newly-discovered trees, called 
Washingtonia gigantea by Ame- 
ricans, and Wellingtonia - gigantea 
by Englishmen, puzzled the botan- 
ists sorely. Some declared them to 
be a species of cedar, which they 
certainly closely resemble; others, 
again, considered them to be of the 
family of the Tazodia ; while Pro- 
fessor Lindley doubted whether a 
new order would not have to be 
made for them; and it still appears 
undecided to what order they pro- 
perly belong. The seed has been 
largely exported, and young Wel- 
lingtonias may be seen gracing 
many an English lawn. Yet, 
strange to say, although the seed 
grows readily, and the trees flourish 
with rich luxuriance wherever they 
have been planted, both here and 
in America, they are, in the natural 
order of things, limited to two tiny 
valleys about fifty miles apart. Not 
a single tree of the kind, except 
those which have been lately plant- 
ed by the hand of man, is known 
to exist out of the Calaveras 
and Mariposa valleys. They have 
never spread from their quiet nooks 
in the Sierra Nevada, and have re- 
mained hidden in its recesses for 
hundreds, perchance thousands, of 
years, until discovered in the man- 
ner related. 

We turned out early next morn- 
ing into the fresh frosty air, and 
after breakfast wandered about the 
grove for several hours, amid 4 
scene of wonders, the mere de- 
scription of which we should have 
laughed at as a traveller’s tale. 
There are about one hundred 
trees of this species, of every age 
and size, intermingled with various 
kinds of pines, yews, and decidu- 
ous shrubs, and all standing within 
an area of about fifty acres. 
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The younger ones are singularly 
graceful and handsome, but those 
of mature growth—a few thousand 
years old perhaps—are a little 
withered at the top. The enor- 
mous trunks are bare and branch- 
less for from 100 to 130 feet, and the 
boughs seem small in proportion to 
the central stem. 

The effect of the mighty columns 
rising thickly round, and towering 
on high, some burnt hollow, in 
whose cavities a company of sol- 
diers might almost find shelter ; 
others uninjured, solid and mas- 
sive, the largest and the oldest of 
living organisms on earth, monu- 
ments of ages past, when there 
were giants in the land, is almost 
awesome. The great sugar-pines of 
300 feet high, and 10 or 12 feet 
diameter, kings of the forest else- 
where, seemed mere dwarfs beside 
those Wellingtonias; and as we 
walked about, pigmy and insignifi- 
cant, we half expected to see the 
strange forms of extinct giants of 
the animal world, the mammoth or 
the mastodon of ages still more 
remote, come crashing through the 
timber, or the pterodactyl winging 
its way amongst the colossal vege- 
tation. There stood the “ Mother 
of the Forest,” withered and bare, 
her full height 327 feet, her girth 
78 feet without the bark, for this 
had been removed from 116 feet 
of the lower portion of the trunk, 
and the scaffolding erected for the 
purpose still stood round the tree. 
This outer shell thus removed is 
now put up, we believe, in the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Thus 
the two finest trees growing when 
the forest was first discovered 
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have both been wantonly destroyed 
for the gratification of curiosity- 
lovers. There is, however, a still 
greater than these, decayed and 
fallen—a _ stupendous ruin lyi 
half-buried in the ground, It ap- 
pears to have been destroyed by 
the fire which has evidently de- 
vastated the grove years ago, for 
many of the standing trees are 
partially charred, and this one has 
been burnt into a hollow shell. 
At the base its girth is 112 feet, 
and we walked inside the tun- 
nel through the trunk for 200 feet 
with .our hats on. Great must 
have been the fall of the “ Father 
of the Forest;” and numerous 
large trees have been overthrown 
or broken off by it when it crashed 
to the ground. 300 feet from the 
root i snapped in two, and the 
upper portion of it has decayed 
away, and almost all trace of it has 
disappeared; but at the point of 
fracture, or 200 feet from the base, 
its circumference is 54 feet (18 feet 
diameter). | According, therefore, 
to the average taper of the other 
trees, the unbroken stem must 
have been at least 435 feet high 
—more than twice the height 
of the Monument, 95 feet higher 
than the great chimney at Saltaire, 
and 30 feet higher than the top of 
the cross which crowns the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral! 

The fresh ripe cones of the 
Wellingtonias strewed the ground, 
and of these we gathered a plenti- 
ful stock; and then, having suffi- 
ciently gratified our curiosity, we 
took to our buggy once more, and 
on the following day regained that 
luxurious city San Francisco. 
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RELIGIO SPENSERI. 


Tnere is a great external resem- 
blance between Spenser and Ari- 
osto. It would be quite correct 
to call them scholar and master. 
Spenser’s direct borrowings from 
the ‘Orlando Furioso’ may be seen 
in Warton’s Treatise on the ‘Fairy 
Queen ;’ and very possibly a mi- 
nute comparison of the two poems 
might enable us to extend the list.* 
Ariosto’s ‘Alcina’ has furnished 
hints for both Spenser’s ‘ Duessa’ 
and his ‘Acrasia;’ his ‘ Bradam- 
ante’ is the evident prototype of 
the ‘Britomart’ of the English 
poet; and what we may call the 
stage properties of the ‘Orlando 
Furioso’—its magic horns, shields, 
&c.—reappear in fresh handg in the 
pages of the ‘Fairy Queen.’ The 
general plan, also, of Spenser’s poem 
bears marks of Ariosto’s influence. 
Though not so irregular, it still re- 
minds us of the ‘Orlando Furioso’ 
by its divided interest, and by the 
long intervals during which its 
hero is lost to our view. Spenser 
mixes allegory with literal narrative 
far more frequently than does his 
master; but Ariosto’s celebrated 
fourteenth canto is a perfect ex- 
ample of such a mixture, and 
one which evidently had a great 
effect upon his pupil. Again, 
Spenser has imitated Ariosto (as he 
Boiardo and Pulci) by generally 
commencing his cantos with two 
stanzas of moral reflections. And 
the metres of the two poems pre- 
sent a strong superficial resem-. 
blance, broken as they each are 
into stanzas, instead of being di- 
vided into regular couplets, or flow- 


ing in blank verse. Yet, notwith- 
standing this apparent likeness, 
there is a deep and essential differ- 
ence between these two poets. Ari- 
osto’s genius is comic and humor- 
ous; it costs him an effort to be 
serious. Spenser’s is grave and 
pathetic. Ariosto’s delight is in 
the grotesque and the surprising; | 
Spenser’s in the beautiful and the 
sublime. Nay (since the structure 

of a poem is to its subject as body | 
is to soul), we may see how much 
the minds of the Italian and English 
poets really differ, even by com- 
paring the light bounding measure 
in which the former sports before 
us, with the stately march of the 
verse which conveys to us the deep 
and solemn thoughts. of the latter.t 
Warton, therefore, is perfectly right 
when he says, that “the genius of 
each was entirely different.” He 
might have added that the circum- 
stances under which each wrote 
were very different also; that it 
was one thing to have Sir Philip 
Sydney for your friend and patron, 
and another the princes of Leste ; 
that the poet who devised compli- 
mentary strains to Queen Elizabeth 
was better off than he who was ex- 
pected to do the like honour to, 
Lucrezia Borgia; and, above all, 
that the fellow-subject of Richar 
Hooker could drink in the faith 
at the fountainhead, while, to the 
Italian of Leo the Tenth’s day, it| 
came polluted by all the corrup-| 
tions of fourteen centuries. It is 
the diversity produced by this last 
cause between Spenser and Ariosto 
which strikes me as so instructive, 







} 





* I think Warton does not notice Spenser’s exquisite translation of the 14th 


and 15th stanzas of the 16th canto of Tasso’s ‘Gerusalemme Liberata.’ 


It is to 


be found in the Second Book of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ (canto 12, stanzas 74, '75), and, 
if possible, exceeds the beauty of the original. 
The Spenserian stanza is found (imperfect) in Chaucer’s ‘Monkes Tale.’ It 





consists there of only eight lines, which read like the first half of an irregular sonnet. 
The final Alexandrine is apparently Spenser’s own addition. This stanza is much 


more difficult than the “ ottava rima’’ of Ariosto and of Tasso (the four similar 
rhymes it requires are hard to find in English); but I agree with the accomplished 
translator of the ‘ Odyssey’ into this metre, in thinking it much more delightful. 
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that it is worth while to devote a few 
pages to its illustration. And I do 
so the more readily for this rea- 
son. The ‘ Orlando Furioso’ and the 
‘Fairy Queen’ are both long poems. 
Very few people engaged in the se- 
rious business of life have, or per- 
haps ought to have, leisure to study 
them. ‘Those of us, then, who read 
them in our youth, and have not 
quite forgotten them in our age, 
may do a friend here and there a 
service by pointing out to him pas- 
sages in them which he will be all 
the better for reading. And if 
there is a fine poem in existence to 
which the famous maxim, ‘“ The 
Half is more than the Whole,” ap- 
plies, it is the ‘Fairy Queen,’—even 
in its present state. For if you 
read about half the extant- portion, 
it will leave a much grander im- 
pression on your mind, than if you 
went conscientiously through the 
whole. Only it must be a selected 
half. Some stanzas here, several 
cantos there, omitting least in the 
first book, most in the fifth, and 
of the fragment of the seventh no- 
thing. While saying this, I think 
especially of you two dear ladies, 
sitting with whom, in spring, by 
a lake more beautiful than that 
beside which Philomena sang (you 
remember the picture in the Inter- 
national Exhibition?) I talked of 
our favourite poets. Far better 
read, of far more cultivated taste 
than most of us, and appreciating 
Spenser admirably, I think you yet 
each confessed that you had never 
succeeded in reading his ‘Fairy 
Queen’ through. It is for you, and 
such as you, that I propose to extract 
from Spenser a few religious pas- 
sages which it may be you never read, 
which you would, I know, rejoice 
to read again, and-which, I think, 
fully prove“wy assertion. By way 
of contrast, I shall set beside them 
some of the few stanzas in which 
Ariosto treads on sacred ground, 
translated to the best of my ability.* 
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The extracts from Ariosto will 
show us how deep was the decay 
of true religion in Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and how fatally such decay 
hinders the development of the 
highest order of poetry: as, on the 
other band, my selections from 
Spenser, while reflecting the glori- 
ous revival of faith at the Reforma- 
tion, will exhibit to us how, whither- 
soever the healing waters: flow, 
there the noblest outgrowths of the 
mind are seen to flourish. 

I am not, therefore, about to in- 
stitute a comparison between Spen- 
ser and Ariosto so much as poets, 
but rather to cite them as witnesses 


to the religious condition of their , 


respective countries ; bearing yet in 
mind that a true and living faith 
must ever be the noblest element 
in a poem designed to reflect hu- 
man life; and that therefore to 


‘prove its presence or absence in any 


given work, is not indeed to assign 
that poem’s place as high or low in 
the first or second rank, but is yet 
most truly to determine in which 
of the two it should be classed. 

For the information of readers 
whose acquaintance with the poets 
is less extensive than yours, I 
should premise that we have at least 
as good a right to expect religious 
sentiments in the ‘Orlando Fu- 
rioso’ as in the ‘Fairy Queen.’ 
The plan of the latter proposes to 
exhibit twelve principal virtues; 
each embodied in the hero of a 
separate book, and triumphing in 
his person over the opposing vices. 
Spenser was enabled, by being a 
true poet, to clothe this somewhat 
uninviting skeleton with the fair- 
est features, to enrobe it in the 
most gorgeous garments of abun- 
dant descriptive riches, and to 
wreathe it with the loveliest flow- 
ers of poetry. But it was because 
he was not only a poet, but a Chris- 
tian, that Spenser laid his founda- 
tion stone in religion—made his first 





* Those who can consult the original will of course not need my help; and 
those who possess, what I hear is, the admirable translation of Ariosto, by 
Stewart Rose, will know where to look for far better versions than mine. 
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book a representation of holiness, 
and took care to refer all the suc- 
ceeding virtues to the same source; 
whereas I fear that many a later 
English poet, engaged on a similar 
scheme, would have impersonated 
Truth, Justice, &c., in its divisions, 
with the slightest possible reference 
to the All-True, the All-Just; and 
with none whatever to the only 
way in which His fallen creatures 
can be restored to partake in His 
perfections. 

Now, the ‘Orlando Furioso’ pro- 
fesses to depict how the Christen- 


,,dom of the eighth century fought 
{/ for its very existence against the 


Saracen. Of this mighty struggle 
it makes Charlemagne the Chris- 
| tian champion; following the tradi- 
tions which ascribed to him his 
grandsire’s exploits as well as his 
own. There could be no more 
splendid subject for a Christian 
epic. Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Deliver- 
ed’ has the disadvantage of record- 
ing an aggressive war undertaken 
by the subjects of the Prince of 
Peace. But the Moors, whom the 
earlier Charles “hammered” on 
the bloody field of Poitiers, fell in a 
combat which they provoked them- 
selves; and Charles Martel and his 
brave Christian followers fought to 
save the rest of Europe from -shar- 
ing the fate of Spain. If, then, such 
a theme as this fails to inspire a 
really great poet; if his work is 
Christian in form, but Pagan in 
spirit; if his Christian heroes and 
heroines show small superiority in 
goodness over their rivals who fol- 
low the false Prophet; if, while 


| the rude attempts of the old ro- 
| mancers expand in his hands into 
} tales of enchanting beauty, he has 


‘let their devout spirit evaporate, 
and leave scarce a trace behind; 
if, in a word, he treats his great 
\ nominal subject with indifference, 
and puts his whole strength into 
romantic stories, delightful indeed, 
but having the slightest possible 
connection with his theme—we can 


only acquit the poet, if at all, at the 
expense of his times; and suppose 
that, while they supplied no ex- 
amples of patriotism and religion 
by which he could conjecture how 
defenders of the faith should feel,! 
they were such as to quench their 
flames within his own breast. I 
think any student of Guicciardini 
would consider this a correct de- 
scription of Italy in Ariosto’s days. 
Read in what state Luther found 
the clergy when he visited Rome; 
read the history of the Popes in 
whose days Ariosto flourished ; and, 
though you will still regret, you 
will cease to marvel that there is so 
little soul in all the beautiful forms 
which meet you in his enchanted 
forests, so little earnest feeling 
about ‘any thing—just a touch here 
and there, hiding as if in fear of 
the mocking gaze of his contem- 
poraries—in all the marvellous play 
of fancy, the prodigal variety of 
incident which delight us in the 
‘Orlando Furioso.’ There is in 
Spenser—the first but one in order 
English literature—that unworn 
freshness, that susceptibility to new 
impressions, that earnest sincerity, 
not yet frightened by the scorn 
of. the careless into concealing its 
serious thoughts, which distinguish 
a great nation’s youth. Ariosto, 
the latest but one of the great 
Italian poets, sings as one all 
whose illusions have been de-. 
stroyed, and who knows that there 
is no need for him to feign that 
they exist, since the worn-out na- 
tion to which he sings has long out- 
lived its own. The following pretty 
description of Ariosto in Goethe’s 
somewhat dull ‘Torquato Tasso’ 
strikes me as, in one respect, even 
more applicable to Spenser than to 
its object, for the “‘ Wisdom” which 
speaks from the “golden clouds” 
of the ‘Fairy Queen’ is far more 
worthy of the name than that 
which occasionally resounds from 
those of the ‘ Orlando Furioso’ : 


“ Kiven as Nature covers o’er the riches 
Of her deep bosom with a gay green robe, 
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So wraps he all things which can give to man 

Honour and love, in fable’s flowery garment. 
Contentment, Wisdom, and Experience, 

Taste, the mind’s strength, pure sense of the true Good, 


These in his songs seem 


to us spiritual beings ; 


And yet, in personal form, as if reposing 

’Neath flowering trees, all covered by a snow 

Of blossoms lightly-floated ; crowned with roses, 
And strangely sported round in their wild play 


By little magic Cupids. 


Them beside 


The spring of super-affluent Plenty flows, 
Revealing fishes gay and marvellous, 
Rare birds the air, strange herds fill grove and plain ; 
A roguish spirit lurks half-hid within 
The bushes: Wisdom’s sentences sublime 
Sound ever and anon from golden cloud ; 
Madness meantime seems here and there to stir 
The chords of a well-tuned lute, yet keeps 
Tn fairest measure still its music wild.” 
Goethe’s ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ act i. scene 4. 


Let us proceed to our comparison 
of the two as religious poets.—One 
of the prettiest of Ariosto’s tales is 
his story of Isabella and Zerbino. 
Isabella is the beautiful young 
daughter of the Moorish King of 
Galicia, with whom Zerbino, Prince 
of Scotland, falls in love at a tour- 
nament. Not daring to ask her 
father’s consent to their marriage, 
Zerbino, himself detained at the 


wars, employs a friend to steal: 


away for him the willing Isabella 
from her home. The attempt suc- 
ceeds; but the galley of the fugi- 
tives is wrecked on the coast of 
France, where Isabella falls into the 
hands of robbers, who immure her 
in their gloomy cave, intending to 
sell her, when opportunity offers, as 
aslave. She is delivered from their 
hands by Roland (Orlando) him- 
self, who slays her captors and sets 
her free. Some time after, he has 
the pleasure of restoring her to her 
faithful. lover. Zerbino, having had 
tidings of her loss at sea, has long 
mourned her as dead, and is him- 
self on the point of being put to 
death under a false accusation, when 
Roland appears and rescues him. 
He then crowns his benefits by 
uniting him to the lady of his 
heart. But the happiness of the 


wedded pair is doomed to be of 
short duration. The terrible mad- 
ness which gives its title to the 
poem seizes soon after on their 
benefactor, upon his discovery 
of the fair Angelica’s infidelity. 
Zerbino comes with Isabella to the 
spot where, at the sight of Angeli- 
ca’s name carved with Medor's 
on the trees, Roland had flung ar- 
mour, clothing, and even his re- 
nowned sword Durindana, away. 
Seeing his good horse Brigliadore 
grazing masterless beside them, and 
learning the sad calamity which has 
befallen his patron, Zerbino  col- 
lects the arms together, hanging 
them like a trophy on a tree, and 
writes beneath, “The armour 
of the Paladin Roland.” At this 
very moment the fierce Saracen 
Mandricard, who has long claimed 
Durindana from Roland, comes up 
and snatches it from the tree. Zer- 
bino draws his own sword to win 
back his benefactor’s; but is unable 
to hinder the aggressor from bear- 
ing off the weapon in triumph, and 
receives such grievous wounds in 
the attempt that he shortly af- 
ter expires by a fountain - side. 
The following stanzas contain his 
pathetic farewell to his young 
wife :— 


77 


‘¢ She knows not what to do except lament 
Tn vain, and Heaven and fortune call unkind, 


Unjust. 
My sails for sea, could I 


‘ Ah, wherefore,’ said she, ‘ when I bent 


no drowning find ?’ 
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Zerbino, with his fading eyes intent 
Upon her, heard her grief with sadder mind 
Than all that sharp and mighty agony 
Had wrought, which now to death had brought him nigh. 
78 
“So, dearest life,’ he said, ‘ when I am gone, 
May’st thou still love me, as my grief of heart 
Ts all because I leave thee here alone 
Without a guide; not that with life I part. 
For if my latest breathing hour had flown 
In place secure, I had not felt this smart ; 
But, joyful in my lot, and satisfied, 
A happy man in thy loved arms had died. 
79 
“Yet since, unjust and hard, my destiny 
Wills that I leave thee, knowing not to whom, 
By these dear lips, these eyes, I swear to thee, 
By this bright hair which bound my soul, to gloom 
Of the unknown abyss I hopelessly 
Betake me, where, what else soe’er my doom, 
The thought of thee thus left shall far outweigh 
All other torments, be they what they may.’ 
80 


“Then downward her tear-sprinkled face declining, 
Her lips upon Zerbino’s lips she pressed, 
Now fading like a rose which, lonely pining, 
No timely hand has gathered and caressed, 
Which waxes dim where dark leaves shade entwining ; 
And said, while bitter anguish shook her breast, 
‘Oh, never think, my life, that thou canst take 
That last sad parting step, and I forsake. 
81 


“¢Nay, fear not that, dear heart; my steadfast mind 
Ts fixed to follow thee to heaven or hell. 
Fit is it both our souls depart—both find 
The unknown road—together endless dwell. 
For soon as I thine eyelids, death-inclined, 
Behold, shall either slay me anguish fell, 
Or, found too weak, lo! here I promise thee 
To-day this sword my breast from grief shall free,’ 
83 
“ Zerbino strengthened his weak voice to say : 
‘TI pray thee, mine own goddess, and implore 
By that prevailing love, so proved the day 
When thou for me didst quit tyy father’s shore— 
Yea, I command thee, if command I may, 
Live while it pleases God, and never more 
Let any chance in thee oblivion move, 
That I have loved thee well as man can love.’” 
When, after more words of unayail- last request, and she is on the point 
ing affectien, the hapless prince ex- of killing herself, when a hermit, 
pires in Isabella’s arms, her pas- on his way for water to the fount, 
sionate grief makes her forget his opposes himself to her rash design. 
88 


“That reverend man, by nature prudent made, 
By grace with goodness gifted, and beside 
All filled with charity, and well arrayed 
With eloquence and good examples, tried 
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By efficacious reasonings to persuade 

True patience to that hopeless-mourning bride ; 

And like a glass set women in her view 

From out each Testament, both Old and New. 


89. 
“« And then he showed her how no true content 
; Was to be found except in God alone ; 

; And how with swift deparfure came and went 
All other hopes, light and deceptive known ; 

And by his words he won her that intent 

So obstinate and cruel to disown, 

And will instead her life’s remaining days 

To consecrate her God to serve and praise. 


90. 


“ Not that her will was ever to forsake 
Either that love so great she bare her lord, 


> Or yet his dead remains; but hers to make 

Them wheresoe’er she stayed or went to ward, 

And night and day them with her still to take. 

The hermit’s aid (strong for his years) restored, 

With hers, Zerbino to his sad steed, and they 

On through those forests wandered many a day.” 

* Orlando Furioso,’ canto xxiv. 
Their destination is a monastery in The good monk only excites his 
Provence ; on their way towards rage by arguing on the other side ; 
which retreat they encounter for and when he refuses to obey Ro- 
their misfortune the proud Saracen, domonte by deserting his charge, 
> Rodomonte. He is charmed by the Saracen flies at him fiercely, 


Isabella’s beauty, and seeks at once 
to dissuade her from her purpose. 


and we read, after other insults, 
that 


6. 
“ Then like a vice he grasped his neck (so grew 
His fury), and when times some two or three 
He round had whirled him, high in air he threw 
From off himself, and flung him towards the sea. 
What then became of him I never knew, 
So cannot say; but fame speaks variously, * 
For some that he was dashed to pieces tell, 
Left head from foot no more discernible : 


7. 


“ But others that, though three miles off and more, 
He reached the sea, fell in, and there was drowned, 
Because he knew not how to swim ; his store 
Of prayers and orisons all useless found : 

Others that him an aiding saint up bore 

With visible hand until he touched the ground. 
Whichever of these tales may be the true, 
With him my history has no more to do.” 


Having thus got her only protector 
out of the way, Rodomonte vainly 
tries to persuade, and then threatens 
to force, Isabella to marry him. 
She (resolved to die a thousand 
deaths sooner than betray her 
fidelity to her dead husband’s 
memory and to her recent vows) 
evises a plan which is to constrain 





the Saracen to take her life himself. 
She tells him that she knows how 
to prepare a decoction of a certain 
herb, which will make whatever is 
bathed in it invulnerable for one 
month; and she offers to get it 
ready for him, if he will promise 
to abandon his suit. Rodomonte 
gives the promise, secretly intend- 
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Most envious man, that griev’st at neighbour's good, 
And fond, that joyest in the woe thou hast, 

Why wilt not let him pass, that long hath stood 
Upon the bank, yet wilt thyself not pass the flood ? 


xL, 


“* He there does now enjoy eternal rest 
And happy ease, which thou dost want and crave, 
And farther from it daily wanderest: 
What if some little pain the passage have, 
That makes frail flesh to fear the bitter wave ? 
Is not short pain well born that brings long ease, 
And lays the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 
Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, does greatly please.’ 


XLI. 


“The knight much wondered at his sudden wit, 
And said, ‘The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor shorten it: 
The soldier may not move from watchful sted, 
Nor leave his stand until his captain bed.’ 
‘Who life did limit by Almighty doom,’ 
Quoth he, ‘knows best the terms established ; 
And he that points the centinel his room, 
Doth license him depart at sound of morning droom. 


XLII. 


“Ts not His deed whatever thing is done 
In heaven and earth? Did not He all create 
To die again? All ends that was begun ; 
Their times in His eternal book of fate 
Are written sure, and have their certain date. 
Who then can strive with strong necessity, 
That holds the world in His still changing state, 
Or shun the death ordained by destiny ? 
When hour of death is come, let none ask whence nor why. 


XLIII. 


“* The longer life I note the greater sin ; 
The greater sin, the greater punishment ; 
All those great battles which thou boasts to win, 
Through strife, and bloodshed, and avengément, 
Now praised, hereafter dear thou shalt repent ; 
For life must life, and blood must blood repay. 
Is not enough thy evil life forespent ? 
For he that once hath misséd the right way, 
The farther he doth go, the farther he doth stray. 


XLIV. 


“¢Then do no farther go, no farther stray, 
But here lie down, and to thy rest betake, 
Th’ ill to prevent that life ensuen may ; 
For what hath life that may it lovéd make, 
And gives nor rather cause it to forsake ? 
Fear, sickness, age, loss, labour, sorrow, strife, 
Pain, hunger, cold, that makes the heart to quake, 
And ever-fickle fortune rageth rife ; 
All which, and thousands more, do make a loathsome life.’ ” 


In the two next stanzas Despair reminding the knight of his recent 
employs a stronger argument, by fall, concluding with— 
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XLVII. 


“Ts not He just, that all this doth behold 
From highest heaven, and bears an equal eye? 
Shall He thy sins up in His knowledge fold, 
And guilty be of thine impiety ? 
Is not His law, Let every sinner die ? 


Die shall all flesh ? 


What then must needs be done ? 


Is it not better to do willingly, 
Than linger till the glass be all outrun ? 


Death is the end of woes: 


die soon, O fairy’s son.” 


The knight’s resolution is shaken into his hand. But Una snatches 


by these words. 


Despair presses it away, and restores him to better 


his advantage, and puts a dagger thoughts, as she exclaims— 


Lill. 


‘* Come, come away, frail, silly fleshly wight, 
Ne let vain words bewitch thy manly heart, 
Ne devilish thoughts dismay thy constant spright: 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part ? 
Why shouldst thou then despair, that chosen art ? 
Where justice grows, there grows eke greater grace, 
The which doth quench the brand of hellish smart, 
And that accursed handwriting doth deface: 
Arise, sir knight, arise, and leave this curséd place.” 


There is something in the mourn- 
ful cadences which enumerate the 
ills of life in stanzas 40 and 44, 
which reminds us that Spenser was 
a contemporary of the writer of the 
most famous of soliloquies. But 
the question which could only be 
proposed, not solved, by the irreso- 
lute Prince of Denmark, receives 
an answer here. The grand old 
Pythagorean argument against sui- 
cide, put by Plato into the mouth 
of the dying Socrates, was never 
better stated than in four lines of 
the 41st stanza. It is one which 
no Theist can possibly evade; and 
yet Ariosto’s heroine, as we have 
just seen, takes no account of it. 
There is great art, too, in Despair’s 
rejoinder, wherein he tries to lull 
all sense of individual responsibil- 
ity to sleep by turning Providence 
into Fate. In the 47th and fol- 
lowing stanzas we find the temp- 
tation to despair of pardon urged 
with a keen feeling, that worse 
far than all the ills of this life 
is the sense of sin unforgiven. 
They supply a fine and unexpected 
illustration of the apostolic saying, 
that “the strength of sin is the 
law,” by using its terrors to drive 
the conscience-stricken sufferer to 


‘Fairy Queen,’ book i. canto 9. 


the commission of a yet greater 
crime. And where shall we look 
for better consolation under those 
terrors than that supplied by the 
53d stanza, where the same promise 
which unlocks the prison-door of 
Bunyan’s pilgrims, proves mighty 
in Una’s hand for her knight’s de- 
liverance? There are but few poets 
of any age or nation in whom we 
find statements of, or references to, 
distinctively Christian truth, such 
as we find in Spenser and Shake- 
speare. By them it is looked on 
as a thing which they have never 
doubted themselves, which they can 
conceive no sane man doubting—no 
more to be argued about than the 
sun which lights us, or the air we 
breathe. By too many so-called 
Christian poets it is either passed 
by in silence, or referred to as that 
which forms the creed of other 
men, to be contemplated with inte- 
rest, perhaps with respect, by the 
thoughtful mind, but not embraced 
by it as its own; whilst others go 
farther, and substitute for it, as 
Ariosto does, a revived Paganism 
under Christian names. 

Let us select for our next com- 
parison the terrestrial paradise of 
the ‘Orlando Furioso;’ setting be- 
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side it Spenser’s ‘ Vision of the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem.’—The paladin As- 
tolpho, having learned the art of 
guiding that Hippogryph, which 
bears such a conspicuous part in 
the strange adventures of Ariosto’s 
poem, traverses many foreign lands 
on his winged steed. At last he 
reaches the mouth of the infernal 


49 
‘“‘ Sapphire and ruby, topaz, 


[Feb. 


regions; but, turning from its dis- 
mal darkness—as we must applaud 
Ariosto for making him do, when we 
think of the comparison his further 
progress in those regions would 
have provoked—he reaches the 
earthly paradise, preserved in un- 
diminished beauty, far out of the 
range of mortal footsteps. 


pearl, and gold, 


The diamond, jacinth, and the chrysolite, 

Alone could match the flowers which there unfold 
Beneath the zephyr’s breath to charm the sight. 
There is the grass so green that earthly mould 

So clothed would show than emeralds more bright ; 
Nor is the foliage of the trees less fair, 

While ever-teeming fruit and flowers they bear. 


50 


“ Amid the branches tiny bi 


rds, all blue, 


White, red, and green, and yellow, ceaseless sing. 
There clearer are than crystal to the view 

Calm lakes and brooklets gently murmuring. 
There a sweet breeze which always scems to woo, 
After one fashion, with unwearied wing 

So constant fans the air, that noisome heat 


Can find no entrance to th 


at safe retreat. 


51 


“ And ever from the herbs, 
It softly stole the diverse 


the fruits, and flowers, 
scents away, 


And of the mingling of their odorous powers 
Made sweetness, steeped wherein the spirit lay. 
A palace rose amidst the plain, whose towers 
Seemed all ablaze with flames in lambent play; 
Such light and splendour wrapt it all around 


In glow more radiant than 


on earth is found. 


b4 
“In that glad mansion’s shining entrance-hall 


An agéd man to Astolph’s 


sight appeared, 


Whose mantle’s red and gown’s pure white, with all 
Vermeil and milk to match them, had not feared. 


His hairs were white; and 


round his mouth to fall 


Down to his breast, thick parting, white his beard. 
And such he seemed in venerable guise 
As one of saints elect in paradise. 


55 
“ With cheerful aspect to th 


e Paladin, 


Who reverent had dismounted him, he said : 
‘Oh, baron, hither by decree divine 


To the terrestrial paradise 


up-sped ; 


Though not by thee thy journey’s true design, 
Nor thy desire’s true end, as yet is read; 
Believe yet from the northern hemisphere 
Not without mystery high 


thy journey here.’ 
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Nor yet the old man ceased until (high source 
Of wonder to the Duke!) in accents plain 

His name to him discovering, Astolph wist 
There stood before him the Evangelist ; 


58 
‘That John so dear te the Redeemer’s heart, 
Of whom amidst the brethren went abroad 
The saying, He in death should have no part ; 
The which was cause why spake the Son of God 
To Peter, saying: Wherefore troubled start, 
If I have willed that here he make abode ’ 
Until my coming? Though ‘he shall not die’ 
He said not, that he meant to signify. 
59 
“ Here was he taken up; fit comrades here 
He found ; here Enoch first from earth ascended ; 
With him abides Elijah the great seer, 
Both whose long day no closing eve has ended ; 
Here shall they joy in endless springtide clear, 
Never by noxious air from earth offended, 
Till trump angelic shall give signal loud 
Of Christ’s return, enthroned on dazzling cloud. 
The next morning early, St. John and reveals to him the misfortune 
summons Astolpho to a conference, which has befallen Roland :— 
63 
“Your Roland to whom God at birth-hour gave, 
With highest courage, highest puissance, 
Granting, beyond all mortal use, that glaive 
Should never wound him, no, nor dart, nor lance ; 
Because Him pleased to set him thus to save 
His holy faith from every foul mischance, 
As He for Hebrews’ help did Samson mould 
Against the Philistines in days of old: 
64 


“ Rendered has this your Roland to his Lord 
For such high gifts an evil recompense ; 
For when the faithful needed most his sword, 
Then was it drawn the least in their defence. 
So had of pagan dame the love abhorred 
Blinded his eyes and dulled his every sense, 
That impious, cruel, he times two and more 
His Christian cousin sought to slay before, 

65 


.** And God for this has madness sent on him, 
Such that his garments he away has cast ; 
And bid such darkness all his mind bedim, 
That all men else have from his knowledge past 
And most himself. When pride o’erflowed the brim 
In Nabuchodonosor, him at last 
We read, so God for seven years punished, 
While like an ox on grass and hay he fed. 
66 
‘“‘ But since than that proud Babylonian’s sin 
Much less hath Roland’s been, three months are set 
All this transgression of the Paladin 
By will divine to purge away ; nor yet 
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For other purpose entrance here to win, 
Had the Redeemer suffered without let 
Thy journey, were it not from us to learn 
How unto Roland may his wits return.” 
‘ Orlando Furioso,’ canto xxxiv. 


To effect this (the Apostle goes 
on to say) they must ascend to the 
moon, where the great Paladin’s 
wits will be found amongst other 
lost earthly things. He places As- 
tolpho beside him in the fiery cha- 
riot of Elijah, and its mighty steeds 
cuickly bear them to the lunar re- 
gions. There he displays to him 
the strange storehouse of things 
good and bad which have disap- 
peared from our world. And hay- 
ing seen the Fates spinning the 
threads of mortal lives, and re- 
possessed himself of a large por- 
tion of his own sense, which had 
escaped him unawares, /Astolpho 
returns to earth with tle phial 
which holds Roland’s wholly-lost 
wits, and which is to restore its great 
defender to the Faith. 

There is inimitable wit, which no 
one can fail to be struck with (em- 
bittered a little by the poet’s own 
disappointments), in his famous ca- 
talogue of the earth’s lost treasures.* 
And there is a liquid sweetness 
which delights us in his description 
of the happy region from whence 


the knight ascends to the moon. 
But this must not blind us to the 
fact that Ariosto’s terrestrial para- 
dige is, after all, a mere garden of 
material delights—more innocent, 
but not more heavenly, than Al- 
cina’s. Contrast it with the spir- 
itual beauty of Dante’s, where we 
encounter some high mystery at 
each step we take, and where the 
air we breathe is so full of foretastes 
of heaven that it seems but natural 
when the poet’s flight to the true 
heaven above begins from such holy 
ground. Or, again, compare the 
later Italian poet’s conception of 
St. John with that of the earlier— 
the beloved Apostle allowed as a 
privilege to remain “ at home in the 
body, but absent from his Lord,” 
until the last day! employed by 
Ariosto as the exhibitor of the lunar 
marvels to Astolpho; and made (as 
he is in the description of their 
yisit to the Fates) the flatterer of 
Ariosto’s patron! ‘Set beside this 
Dante’s simple and affectionate men- 
tion of St John :— 


“ Questi é°colui, che giacque sopra’l petto 
Del nostro Pellicano, e questi fue 
Di su Ja croce al grande uficio eletto.” 


‘ Paradiso,’ canto 25. 


(This is the man, who lay upon that breast 
Whose life-blood feeds us; this who from the cross 
Was chosen to fulfil the great behest.) 


Remember the almost indignant 
repudiation by the St John of 
Dante of the invidious privilege, 
seen for him by the earthly-minded 
in his Saviour’s words. You will 
then see something of the change 
wrought by two centuries in the 
religious state of Italy. The elder 
poet wings his strong flight aloft, 
and soars (grace-aided) without ex- 
ternal help, till he reaches the hea- 
ven of heavens: the younger bard 
borrows Elijah’s “chariot of fire 


and horses of fire” for his hero, 
and, even with their help, only suc- 
ceeds in lifting him to the moon / 
Let us now turn to Spenser’s vision 
of the New Jerusalem. After the 
Red-Cross knight’s deliverance by 
Prince Arthur from the House of 
Pride, where he abode, amongst it 
and the six other deadly sins, at 
first a guest, at last a captive; and 
after his escape from Despair, he is 
guided by Una to the House of Ho- 
liness. ‘The canto which rehearses 





* I much regret that want of space forbids me to insert it. 
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their visit, opens with the following 
stanza, as precise in its definition 


I 
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of grace and free-will as the tenth 
article of the Church of England :— 


* What man is he that boasts of fleshly might, 
And vain assurance of mortality, 

Which all, so soon as it doth come to fight 
Against spiritual foes, yields by-and-by, 

Or from the field most cowardly doth fly ? 
Ne let the man ascribe it to his skill— 

That thorough grace hath gainéd victory. 

If any strength we have, it is to ill; 


But all the good is God’s, 


Una and the knight are admitted 
through the “strait and narrow” 
entrance to Holiness by its porter 
Humility. Led in by Zeal and 
Reverence, they are welcomed by 


both power and eke will.” 


the mistress of the mansion and her 
three daughters, Fidelia, Speranza, 
and Charissa. The first of these is 
thus described :— 


xLIit. 


“She was arrayéd all in lily-white, ’ 
And in her right hand bore a cup of gold, 
With wine and water filled up to the height, 
In which a serpent did himself enfold, 
That horror made to all that did behold ; 
But she no whit did change her constant mood: 
And in her other hand she fast did hold 
A book that was both signed and sealed with blood, ? 
Wherein dark things were writ, hard to be understood.” 


Introduced by her and by her 
sister to Repentance (mark the ad- 
mirable exactness of Spenser’s theo- 
logical teaching), and having passed 


some time in his painful but salu- 
tary company, Charity leads the 
knight (now perfectly healed) to 
make Mercy’s acquaintance. 


“To whom the careful charge of him she gave, 
To lead aright that he should never fall 
In all his ways through this wide world’s wave, 
That Mercy in the end his righteous soul might save.” 


Mercy leads him to a “holy 
hospital,” where she _ introduces 
him to her seven ‘ Beadmen.” 
Each of these seven has charge of 
one of those good works which, 
found in, or inferred from that 
marvellous conclusion of the 25th 
chapter of St. Matthew, which 
in every age since it was spoken 


has never ceased to procure alms 
for the needy, have been known 
for many centuries as the seven 
works of mercy. There is a sol- 
emn pathos in Spenser’s descrip- 
tion of these two, which he ranks 
as the fifth and sixth, the last 
good offices to the dying and the 
dead :— 


xXLI. 


“The fifth had charge sick persons to attend, 
And comfort those in point of death which lay ; 
For them most needeth comfort in the end, 
When sin, and hell, and death do most dismay 
The feeble soul departing hence away. 

All is but lost that living we bestow, 

If not well ended at our dying day. 

O man! have mind of that last bitter throw ; 
For as the tree does fall, so lies it ever low. 
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XLII. 
“The sixth had charge of them now being dead, 

In seemly sort their corses to engrave, 
And deck with dainty flowers their spousal bed, 
That to their heavenly spouse both sweet and brave 
They might appear, when he their souls shall save. 
The wondrous workmanship of God’s own mould, 
Whose face he made all beasts to fear, and gave 
All in his hand, even dead we honour should. 
Ah, dearest God, me grant I dead be not defouled !” 


The knight shares the “Bead- on whose summit Contemplation 
men’s holy toils, till, prepared for dwells. That “godly aged sire” 
the contemplative by the active life, demands of Mercy to what end they 
he is led by Mercy up the steep hill come. 


L. 
“¢ What end,’ quoth she, ‘ should cause us take such pain, 
But that same end which every living wight 
Should make his mark, high heaven to attain ? 
Is not from hence the way that leadeth right 
To that most glorious house, that glisteneth bright 
With burning stars, and ever-living fire, 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight 
By wise Fidelia? She doth thee require 
To show it to this knight, according his desire.’ 
LI. 


‘“‘¢Thrice happy man,’ said then the father grave, 

‘ Whose staggering steps thy steady hand doth lead, 
And shows the way his sinful soul to save: 
Who better can the way to heaven aread 
Than thou thyself, that wast both born and bred 
In heavenly throne, where thousand angels shine ? 
Thou doest the prayers of the righteous seed 
Present before the Majesty Divine, 
And His avenging wrath to clemency incline. 

LI. 

““¢ Yet sith thou bidst, thy pleasure shall be done. 
Then come, thou man of earth, and see the way 
That never yet was seen of Fairy’s son, 

That never leads the traveller astray ; 

But, after labours long, and sad delay, 

Brings them to joyous rest and endless bliss. 

But first thou must a season fast and pray, 

Till from her bands the spright assoiléd is, 

And have her strength recured from frail infirmities.’ 


LI. 
“ That done, he leads them to the highest mount ; 
Such one as that same mighty man of God, 
That blood-red billows like a walléd front 
On either side disparted with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yod, 
Dwelt forty days upon, where, writ in stone 
With bloody letters, by the hand of God, 
The bitter doom of death and baleful moan 
He did receive, whiles flashing fire about him shone. 


¢ 


, Liv. 
“Or like that sacred hill, whose head full high, 
Adorned with fruitful olives all around, 
Is, as it were, for endless memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a flowering garland crowned ; 
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Or like that famous mount, that is for aye 

Through famous poets’ verse each where renowned, 
On which the thrice three learnéd ladies play 

Their heavenly notes, and make full many a lovely lay. 


LY. 
,“* From thence far off he unto him did shew 
A little path, that was both steep and long, 
Which to a goodly city led his view, 
Whose walls and towers were builded high and strong 
Of pearl and precious stone, that earthly tongue 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can tell ; 
Too high a ditty for my simple song, 
The city of the great King hight it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happiness doth dwell. 
LVI. 
“ As he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blesséd angels to and fro descend 
From highest heaven, in gladsome company, 
And with great joy unto that city wend, 
As commonly as friend doth with his friend ; 
Whereat he wondered much, and ’gan inquire, 
What stately building durst so high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the starry sphere, 
And what unknowen nation there empeopled were. 
LVII. 
“ «Fair knight, quoth he, ‘ Hierusalem that is, 
The new Hierusalem that God has built, 
For those to dwell in that are chosen His, 
His chosen people, purged from sinful guilt, 
With piteous blood which cruelly was spilt 
On curséd tree, of that unspotted Lamb, 
That for the sins of all the world was kilt ; 
Now are they saints in all that city sam, 
More dear unto their God than younglings to their dam.” 


The Red-Cross knight owns that self shall win a glorious place and 
all the terrestrial grandeurs which name among the inhabitants of 
before charmed his mind, wax dim that fair city. The knight an- 
before this heavenly vision. The swers thus :— 
old man assures him that he him- 

LXIl. 

“* Unworthy wretch,’ quoth he, ‘ of so great grace, 
How dare I think such glory to attain ?’ 
‘ These that have it attained wére in like case,’ 
Quoth he, ‘ as wretched, and lived in like patn.’ 
‘But deeds of arms must I at last be fain, 
And ladies’ loves to leave, so dearly bought ?’ 
‘What need of arms where peace doth aye remain,’ 
Said he, ‘and battles none are to be fought ? 
As for loose loves are vain, and vanish into nought.’ 

LXIIl. 

“*O |! let me not,’ quoth he, ‘ return again 
Back to the world whose joys so fruitless are ; 
But let me here for aye in peace remain, 
Or straightway on that last long voyage fare, 

» That nothing may my present hope impair.’ 
‘That may not be,’ said he, ‘nor mayest thou yet 
Forego that royal maid’s bequeathéd care, 
Who did her cause into thy hand commit, 
Till from her curséd foe thou have her freely quit.’ ” 
‘Fairy Queen,’ book i. canto 10, 
VOL, XCIX.—NO. DCIV. P 
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Of the poetry of this fine passage 
I feei I can safely leave my read- 
ers to judge. How beautiful is 
its description of Mercy! How 
sublimely the 53d stanza seems to 
echo back the thunders of Sinai! 
And how exquisite the contrast 
between its terrors and the calm 
beauty of the Gospel, in the affec- 
tionate reference to the Mount of 
Olives in the succeeding one! How 
perfect are the touches of the three 
short stanzas which set before us the 
heavenly city, rather suggested than 
described, seen towering in serene 
glory high above all the turmoil 
of earth!— And, turning to our 
more immediate subject; the scrip- 
tural language of the whole, and 
the evident appropriation of the 
religious truths it conveys by the 
mind which wrote it, speak well 
for the faith alike of writer and of 
readers. The knight’s preparation 
for the vision, the means whereby 
he attains to it, and, above all, its 
effect upon his own mind, bespeak 
a familiarity with truth, not specu- 
lative, but practical, on the part of 
Spenser, which many a professed 
theologian might envy. There is 
in the mixture of faith and unbe- 
lief in the knight’s replies, in 
the 62d stanza, to the encouraging 
promise of an abundant entrance 
into the heavenly Jerusalem, a 
transcript of the experience of 
many—may we not say of all? Who 
has not, like him, one moment 
doubted whether its glories can in- 
deed be within his own reach, and 
perhaps shrunk back the next, half- 
unwilling, from the sacrifices which 
. he begins to see that their attain- 
ment must cost him? Again, how 
natural to the human heart (so we 
learn even from the conduct of the 
apostles on the Holy Mount) is the 
desire of the knight’s now wholly- 
convinced mind, expressed in the 
last stanza, to go owt of the world 
in ceasing to be of the world! To 
abandon Action altogether for Con- 
templation, and abide alway on the 
mount of vision, gazing on the 
goodly prospect, instead of plunging 


into the waves of this troublesome 
world, to fight our way across to 
its possession! Well for us if we 
have found a monitor like the Red- 
Cross knight’s to recall to us the 
claims of that work, the doing 
which is the preparation appointed 
to us for our inheritance. Happy 
if we descend, as he does, with re- 
newed vigour to the conflict which 
awaits us all! For so his victory 
over the terrible dragon on the third 
day of battle may be a type of ours, 

There are no such lessons to be 
learned from converse with Ariosto’s 
glorified saints; there is nothing 
to satisfy the deepest desires of 
man in the paradise in which they 
dwell, or the truths they are 
commissioned to reveal. Who can 
hesitate to ascribe this essential 
difference between poets so alike 
in many things, to that open Eng- 
lish Bible which was a _ century 
later to inspire a humble tinker’s 
prose descriptions with a sublimity 
almost equal to that of this fine 
passage in Spenser ? 

Let us proceed to institute a final, 
and, in some respects, a closer com- 
parison between the two poets, by 
setting the principal allegory of the 
one over against that which the 
other has wrought out most fully. 

In the fourteenth canto of the ‘ Or- 
lando Fuwioso,’ Paris is besieged by a 
Saracen army, and in great danger 
of being taken. Charlemagne has 
recourse to the aid of Heaven. He 
makes devout supplication himself, 
and causes many masses to be 
offered ‘‘by priests and friars, both 
black and white and grey.” ‘The 
Almighty hears his prayer, and 
despatches the archangel Michael- 
to his aid. That heavenly mes- 
senger is to seek out first Silence 
and then Discord; to convey with 
the former’s aid reinforcements to 
Paris, unobserved by the Moorish 
army; and to send the latter 
amongst the besieging host to em- 
broil their leaders, and®create a 
diversion in favour of the Chris- 
tians. The archangel departs at 
once upon his errand. 
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78. 

“‘ Where’er the archangel Michael turns his wing, 
Off flee the clouds and leave the sky serene ; 
And brightness girds him with a golden ring, 
Like lightning-flashes in night’s darkness seen. 
The heavenly courier onward journeying, 
Whither alighting he may surest ween 
That foe of speech (his foremost aim) to find, 
Still as he flies revolves with eager mind. 

79. 

“He ponders o’er where he may haunt, where dwell; 
And all his doubtful thoughts agree at last 
That he is to be found in church and cell 
Of monks and cloistered friars, who to cast 
Speech out of doors, where’er at sound of bell 
They meet for singing psalms, or break their fast, 
Or sleep,—in every room in very deed 
Have ‘ Silence’ written up most plain to read. 

80. 

“ Weening to find him there, he swifter plied 
His golden wings ; there too he surely thought 
Fair Peace to see with Quiet at her side, 

And Charity abiding still: chance taught 
Him to a cloistered pile his course to guide 
The which for Silence, friendship never sought ; 
There, asking for him, he this answer heard : 
** All that of him now dwells-here is the word.’ 
81 


“Nor Piety nor Quiet meets his gaze, 
Nor Love nor Peace there, nor Humility ; 
Truly they dwelt there once in bygone days, 
Then chased them out Wrath, Avarice, Gluttony, ° 
Pride, Cruelty, Sloth, Envy : in amaze 
The Angel stands so great a change to sec ; 
And while that hideous squadron in review 
He passed, he ’mongst them Discord also knew. 
82. 
“Her whom the Eternal Father bade him find 
Next after Silence; seeking whom the road 
By dark Avernus he had tracked in mind, 
Deeming that she amid the damned abode; 
In this new hell instead he found her shrined 
*Mid mass and holy office ill-bestowed : 
Believe who can? to Michael it seems strange 
To find whom seeking he thought far to range. 
83, 


‘“* He knew her by her hundred-coloured dress, 
Fashioned of stripes unequal, infinite ; 
Her covering now, anon by step or stress 
Of wind laid open, unsewn, gaping quite ; 
Her hairs, some gold, some silver, black this tress, 
That grey, seemed all among themselves to fight ; 
Some plaited, some by ribbon bound, good store 
Streamed on her shoulders, some her breast fell o’er. 

84 


“She had her bosom full and eke her hands 
With procurations and with premonitions, 
Inquiries, and great packets tied with bands 
Of glosses, consults, legal expositions ; 
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Through which the worldly wealth of poor men stands 
Safe in no town from ceaseless subdivisions ; 

Behind, before, each side of her, like flies, 

Swarmed Proctors, Advocates, and Notaries.” 


Michael calls Discord and sends cord answers that she never saw 
her to stir up strife among the Sa- him, but that her comrade Fraud 
racens; but first he asks her if she has been in his company, and may 
knows where he can find the other know where he lives. Fraud is 
object of his search, Silence. Dis- thus described :— 


87. 
“Pleasing her face, and decent her attire, 
Humble her glance, and her deportment grave, 
So lowly, kind her speech, ye might admire 
That Angel who the salutation gave; . 
Allelse deformed and hideous ; but the liar 
Her uglier parts concealed beneath the wave 
Of garment long and wide, and ‘neath its fold 
A poisoned knife was ever in her hold. 
88, 
“Of her the Angel questioneth what way 
Silence to find behoveth him to take; 
Said Fraud: ‘ Elsewhere and here in earlier day 
Amid the virtues was he used to make 
His home with Benedict in abbeys grey, 
And new, nor yet Elijah’s rule forsake : 
And in the schools full many an hour to pass * 
In days of Archyte and Pythagoras. 
89, 
“* But in right path his footeteps to retain 
Are here nor sages nor yet saints: and he 
To various wickedness has gone amain 
From ways he used to walk of honesty. 
First went he out by night with lovers vain, 
And next with thieves to work each villany ; 
In Treason’s haunts he often doth abide— 
Nay, I have marked him e’en by Murder’s side ! 
90. 
‘«* With coiners of false money in some nook 
Obscure, his custom is to make repnir ; 
His home, his company, so oft forsook 
For new—to find him lucky chance it were. 
Yet have I hope to teach thee how to look 
For him ; at midnight if thou take due care 
To reach the house of Sleep, discovered 
He needs must be, since there he makes his bed.’ ’ 
‘Orlando Furioso,’ canto xiv. 


The Angel finds Silence, and by caught by her taskmaster in the 37th 
his aid guides the reinforcements canto, neglecting it for a yet more 


safe to Paris. 


Discord does her ap- congenial task:— 


pointed work for a season; but is 


37. 
‘Unto that monastery, where he first 
Got sight of Discord, on swift pinion hieing, 
He found her seated in its chapter cursed, 
Her arts amid its new elections plying, 
Rejoicing as she saw good things used worst, ’ 
The brethren’s missals at their heads sent flying. 
The Angel caught her by the hair, and blows 
Aud kicks he dealt to her without repose. 
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38. 


“ And then the handle of a 


cross he brake 


Upon her back and arms, and eke her head. 

‘Mercy!’ cried loud the wretch ; and, as she spake, ' 
Embraced the heavenly Nuncio’s knees with dread. 
Her Michael left not till he saw her take 

Flight to the King of Afric’s camp; thus sped, 

He warned her: ‘ Look for direr fate designed thee, 


If e’er again without that 


Now we must call this an admir- 
able ellegory, thoroughly well sus- 
tained. Unquestionably, Spenser 
found it a most instructive model. 
What can be cleverer than its per- 
sonification of Discord and Fraud ? 
Where shall we find an instance 
of more purigent satire than that 
implied on the degenerate monks 
of Ariosto’s day, by his significant 
exclusion of silence from their 
monasteries; and by Discord’s 
permanent abode in that convent 
which she is so loath to leave and 
so eager to return to ?—But, return- 
ing to the subject of our present 
inquiry, what shall we say ta the 
religious aspect of this allegory ? 
Is there any reverence of tone in 
the whole passage proving that 
Ariosto wrote it with serious belief 
in divine and angelic interposi- 
tions? To my mind, their intro- 
duction reads like a mere attempt 
to vary what is technically called 
the machinery of the poem,—re- 
placing for a while the agency of 
good and evil fairies, of enchanters 
and their works, by aid of a higher 
nature; but not a whit more effec- 
tual, and treated of in a spirit of 
no more reverent credence, than 
theirs. I am far from thinking a 
poem profane because it satirises 
monks. The worst of all ways of 
promoting the interests of true re- 
ligion, is to insist on defending the 
faults of the so-called religious. 
But when I find that Ariosto de- 
picts the Deity as seemingly aroused 
by the importunity of mortals to 
give a command, of the fulfilment 
or non-fulfilment of which he takes 
no further heed—when I find that 
he represents “Michael the arch- 


camp I find thee.’” 
‘ Orlando Furioso,’ canto xxvii. 


angel,” the especial guardian of the 
Church, as wholly ignorant of what 
goes on in her sacred buildings—I 
cannot help seeing that he is only set- 
ting before us the old gods of Olym- 
pus, and Hermes their messenger 
under new names. Most of all, when 
in the two last stanzas St. Michael 
boxes Discord’s ears, and conducts 
himself after a fashion so altogether 
undignified and unangelic, we may 
surely be excused for taking a 
second look to see whether we 
have not been reading by mistake 
the exploits of an evil angel? Alas, 
we exclaim, for the change wrought 
by two centuries since Dante! 
Where be those glorious angels 
who move in their unearthly gran- 
deur so majestically through the 
Divina Commedia? He before 
whom, advancing over Styx, the 
evil spirits fled; at whose touch 
the gates of Dis flew open? Or he, 
that “Bird of God,” with whose 
white wings for sails the mystic 
bark, with its freight of souls, flew 
across Ocean to the far Purgatorial 
shore? So rapid was the decay of 
thought in all its noblest elements 
in Italy. Spenser’s theory of guar- 
dian angels,* as expressed in the 
best-known passage in his poem 
—a theory not borrowed from 
Ariosto, not even from Dante, 
but from a yet higher source, the 
Holy Scriptures—is a very different 
one. 

But we must hasten on to the 
consideration of that allegory which, 
concluding all that is left to us of 
the ‘Fairy Queen,’ forms the crown- 
ing glory of that great poem. The 
two cantos which contain it are a 
fragment of a lost book on Con- 





* See ‘ Fairy Queen,’ book ii. canto 8, stanzas 1, 2. 
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stancy. Their aim is to teach us 
the subjection of all earthly things 
to change, and the predestined end 
to which “all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life” are 
tending. Spenser has chosen to 
clothe this idea in forms borrowed 
from Greek mythology; his use 
of which, though Jacking the 
exact scholarship and classical cor- 
rectness of Milton, has yet, espe- 
cially in these cantos, a grandeur 
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peculiarly its own. The chief 
personage in his allegory is Muta- 
bility or Change, one of those 
mighty Titans who strive to wrest 
Jove’s empire from him. Her first 
attempt to gain dominion is made 
on earth, and proves successful; so 
that earthly things, at the first good, 
perfect, and immortal, become un- 
der her sway subject to evil and to 
death. The poet records this, ex- 
claiming— 


“0 piteous work of Mutability ! 
By which we all are subject to that curse, 
And death instead of life have suckéd from our nurse.” 
‘Fairy Queen,’ book vii. canto 6, stanza 6. 


Growing bolder by success, Change 
next aims at sovereignty over hea- 
venly things. Of these she first 
attempts the moon, where she 
boldly mounts, and bids Cynthia 
relinquish to her the guidance of 
her chariot. Her demand is indig- 
nantly refused; and the conflict 
which ensues between the two god- 
desses produces an eclipse which, 
darkening the face of nature, dis- 
quiets the hearts not only of men 
but gods. Mercury is sent down 
by Jupiter to learn the cause of the 
disturbance ; but the Titaness shows 
him no respect, and declares her 
purpose to seize the throne of Jove 
himself, and rule thenceforth over 
gods as well as men. In prosecu- 
tion of this claim she ascends forth- 


with to the highest heavens, and 
prefers it boldly before Jove him- 
self. The god hears her, and grasps 
his thunderbolt, but forbears to 
hurl it after a glance at her lovely 
face. ‘Such sway doth beauty 
even in heaven bear.’’ He hears 
mildly her appeal from his adverse 
decision to what she styles the 
higher tribunal of the great and 
awful goddess Nature; and he 
does not disallow it. There- 
upon the scene changes to earth, 
where the gods are assembled to 
hear the arbitrator’s decision, up- 
on fair Arlo Hill (near Spenser’s 
Irish home), of whose beauty he 
here makes affectionate mention. 
Mutability boldly pleads her cause 
before 


“This great-grandmother of all creatures bred, 
Great Nature, ever young, yet full of eld; 
Still moving, yet unmovéd from her sted ; 
Unseen of any, yet of all beheld.” 


Her first object is to prove that 
the four elements, earth, water, air, 
and fire, are all her subjects; this 
she does by showing that they 
are each in a state of perpetual 
change; and therefore, she argues, 
the claims of Neptune, Juno, &c., to 
rule over them are evidently false. 
She next desires Nature to call the 
Seasons and Months as witnesses to 
the wide extent of her sway. They 
appear according to her wish. First 


Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 
ter, each with suitable garb and 
emblems, Then the Months, each 
with the sign of the zodiac that be- 
longs to it; March leads the pro- 
cession and February closes it, ac- 
cording to the old reckoning. When 
this world-famous band of wit- 
nesses has gone by (none of Spen- 
ser’s descriptions is, or deserves to 
be, better known)— 


‘“‘ There came the Day and Night, 
Riding together both with equal pace, 
Th’ one a palfrey black, the other white.” 
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Next come “The Hours, fair 
daughters of high Joye;” and after 
them the two most important wit- 


nesses of all present themselves, 
Life and Death :— 


XLVI. 
“ And after all came Life, and lastly Death: 
Death with most grim and griesly visage seen, 
Yet is he novght but parting of the breath ; 
Ne ought to see, but like a shade to ween, 
Unbodied, unsouled, unheard, unseen.” 


When this last and most awful 
witness has gone by, Mutability de- 
mands of Nature whether she has 
not succeeded in making good her 
first claim—that to undisputed 
sovereignty over earth. Jove makes 
answer to this, that Time indeed 
changes all earthly things, but is 
himself subject to the gods, who, 
thus ruling over Time, rule Change 
herself. Change replies to this by 
an absolute denial, and proceeds to 
declare the subjection of the gods 
themselves to her resistless might. 


She argues that the moon’s changes, 
the changes of the planets and their 
influences, prove their presiding 
deities her subjects. Jove himself, 
she goes on to say, was born as Cre- 
tan legends tell us; and whatso- 
ever has had a beginning, and so 
undergone the change from not be- 
ing to being, is born the subject of 
Mutability. The four last stanzas 
of the 7th canto contain the end 
of the Titaness’s speech, and Na- 
ture’s final award :— 


LVI. 


““« Then since within this wide great universe 
Nothing doth firm and permanent appear, 
But all things lost and turnéd by transverse: 
What then should let, but I aloft should rear 
My trophy, and from all the triumph bear? 
Now judge then (0 thou greatest goddess true !) 
According as thyself dost see and hear, 
And unto me addoom that is my due ; 
That is the rule of all, all being ruled by you.’ 


LVII, 


‘So having ended, silence long ensued, 
Ne Nature to or fro spake for a space, 
But with firm eyes affixed, the ground still viewed. 
Meanwhile all creatures, looking in her face, 
Expeeting th’ end of this so doubtful case, 
Did hang in long suspense what would ensue, 
To whether side should fall the sovereign place. 
At length she, looking up with cheerful view, 
The silence brake, and gave her doom in speeches few : 


LVIII. 

“*T well consider all that ye have said, 
And find that all things steadfastness do hate 
And changéd be: yet being rightly weighed, 
They are not changéd from their first estate, 





But by their change their being do dilate ; ; 

And turning to themselves at length again, 

Do work their own perfection so by fate: 

Then over them Change doth not rule and reign ; 

But they reign over Change, and do their states maintain. 


LIX. 


“ * Cease therefore, daughter, further to aspire, 
And thee content thus to be ruled by me: 
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For thy decay thou seck’st by thy desire ; 

But time shall come that all shall changéd be, 

And from thenceforth none np more change shall see.’ 
So was the Titaness put down and whist, 

And Jove confirmed in his imperial see. 

Then was that whole assembly quite dismist, 

And Nature’s self did vanish whither no man wist.” 


The canto closes with the break- 
ing-up of that august assembly; but 
the mournful truth which it has 
illustrated with such varied beauty, 
that “the creature” has _ been 
“made subject to vanity,” and 


And with these two stanzas a 
mightier will than ours has chosen 
that Spenser’s great work should 
end. They are to us the last of 
the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ 

My extracts from this greatest of 
Spenser’s allegories have been ne- 
cessarily brief. To do it justice, it 
should be read as a whole. It is 
throughout magnificent; almost 
Homeric in its combined sublimity 


-and simplicity. Its wealth of ima- 


ginative riches is, even for Spenser, 
astonishing; doubly so, when we 
recollect the prodigal variety of the 
descriptions he has scattered with 
lavish hand through the preceding 
books. The germ of one of the 
grandest things in the English lan- 
guage, Milton’s Death, is discern- 
ible in the 46th stanza, so sub- 


‘ Fairy Queen,’ book vii. canto 7. 


also Nature’s augury of the fulfil- 
ment of the “hope” in which it was 
so subjected, were designed to be 
echoed in clearer strains in the suc- 
ceeding canto. These two stanzas 
were intended to commence it :— 


I. 


“ When I bethink me on that speech whylear, 
Of Mutability, and well it weigh ; 
Me seems, that though she all unworthy were 
Of the heaven’s rule, yet very sooth to say 
In all things else she bears the greatest sway. 
Which makes me loathe this state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vain to cast away ; 
Whose flowering pride, so fading and so fickle, 
Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle, 


It. 


“Then ’gin I think on that which Nature said 
Of that same time when no more Change shall be, 
But steadfast rest of all things firmly stayed 
Upon the pillours of eternity, 
That is contrair to Mutability. 
For all that moveth doth in Change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight : 
O that great Sabbaoth God, graunt me that Sabbaoth sight.” 
‘Fairy Queen,’ book viii. canto 8 (imperfect). 


lime in its spectral terrors.—Above 
all, how marked is the contrast be- 
tween this allegory and Ariosto’s! 
Who can compare the two without 
feeling convinced that if the dust 
which now sleeps in the Benedic- 
tine Church at Ferrara once en- 
shrined the richest fancy that ever 
endowed a poet, a yet deeper sense 
of beauty thrilled the brain, and 
far nobler pulsations stirred the 
heart, which lie awaiting the re- 
surrection in our great West Minster, 
beneath Spenser’s simple tomb! 
We saw how Ariosto, in Ais alle- 
gory, dealt with the holiest names 
in a thoroughly pagan spirit. We 
have now seen Spenser produce one 
far nobler by an exactly reversed 
process. From its proposed sub- 
ject, we might have expected only 
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to find in it the commonplaces of 
heathen poets on the changeful and 
disappointing character of earthly 
things, cast by genius into a new 
and striking shape. But Spenser is 
not content with doing this; nor 
does he cease until he has let in 
a radiance borrowed from revelation 
upon the ever-shifting forms and 
ruins of Time. Ariosto lays the foun- 
dations of his allegory in the heaven 
of heavens, and yet does not suc- 
ceed in producing any religious im- 
pression on his reader’s mind. Spen- 
ser lays Ais on the fabled Olympus, 
but stays not till, having extracted 
deep truths from the lips of its in- 
habitants, he can end it by echo- 
ing the lofty strains, in which pro- 
phets and apostles bid us look for- 
ward to “the rest which remaineth 
for the people of God.” 

And how noble those two con- 
cluding stanzas are in themselves! 
Could even Spenser’s genius have 
devised a fitter close for his great 
poem? How well the lament of 
the first over the fleeting nature of 
earthly joys (uttered doubtless from 
the bitter depths of its author’s 
own experience) befits the last lines 
of a poem which has all along 
treated “‘the glories of our birth 
and state” as ‘“‘shadows” of better 
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and more “substantial things” than 
themselves! And how magnificent 
is the Sursum Corda of the second! 
composed, it might seem, fresh from 
the perusal of St. Augustine’s noble 
commentary on the opening verses 
of the second chapter of Genesis. 
How does it stir our hearts by its 
solemn harmonies, as it calls us to 
avert our eyes from the fading 
glories of earth, that we may fix 
them steadfastly on the brightening 
splendours of “ the day of restitution 
of all things!” 

Thinking of these two stanzas, 
and of all the others which have 
been, like them, witnessing to us 
the religious superiority of Spen- 
ser’s England over Ariosto’s Italy; 
who would not earnestly hope that 
they express, not alone the faith 
of the age in which their writer 
flourished, but the unfeigned con- 
fession also of the faith which 
filled his own heart? that so his 
Master, cutting short his beautiful 
poem at the line in which he so 
earnestly supplicates ag share in 
the true rest of the people of God, 
may seem to have signified His 
gracious acceptance of his pray- 
er, by reserving it for Himself to 
add unto it the last Amen: so be 
it. 
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GENERAL LAMORICIERE, 


Suortity after a great national 
burial such as that which we have 
so recently seen; after putting our 
final seal—be it of unlimited ap- 
plause, or of blame, or of the many 
shades of public judgment which 
lie between the two—to the long 
career of an English statesman, 
there is a singular interest and sense 
of contrast in looking across: the 
Channel, where our neighbours have 
been recording in a very differ- 
ent way the end of a very different 
man. We have lost many ourselves 
within late years whose graves 
closed over disappointed hopes and 
an unfulfilled career, and whose 
loss called forth a regret more bit- 
ter and painful than could attend 


- to his last resting-place the most 


illustrious old man, whose life, how- 
ever valuable, had been fully lived 
out, and thust by necessity have 
come to a speedy end. But we 
have never mourned over our dead 
leaders as they have been mourn- 
ing in France over the illustrious 
soldier whose name has just been 
added to those of the heroes dead, 
and for whom mass has been sung 
and prayers said, not only in his 
Breton province of chivalry, but 
amid the din of Paris and over all 
the breadth of France. The very 
masses and prayers have been tinged 
with a sad and burning indignation 
which has no parallel among our 
mourning. It is as if the old 
France of the past generations were 
making through all those deep 
Gregorian notes her cry and ap- 
peal, “O Lord! how long?” By 
her side, it is true, the other 
France, who is her daughter, takes 
her pleasure as usual, and gives 
little heed to the funeral proces- 
sion; but to the spectators it is 
always the tragedy that has the 
deepest interest. The object of 
this grief is not a man 60 well 
known or understood in England 
as to make the wail over his grave 


comprehensible at the first glance. 
With that cruel injustice which 
guides contemporary opinion, it is 
the unhappy failure of Castelfidar- 
do which is most distinctly asso- 
ciated among ourselves with the 
dead General’s name; and we are 
little disposed to make of that un- 
fortunate mistake a claim upon the 
sympathy of our readers. Had 
King Arthur himself risen out of 
the Breton wilds, where they say 
he is one day to reappear, to put 
himself at the head of the Pope’s 
army and do desperate, impossible 
battle for his falling throne, Eng- 
land would find it difficult to put 
her faith any longer even in the 
blameless king. To make it appa- 
rent that by accepting such a com- 
mand Lamoriciére showed himself 
capable of an almost incredible 
magnanimity and self-devotion, is 
very possible, and will, we trust, 
be made sufficiently clear in the 
following pages; but to ask admi- 
ration for the extraordinary sacri- 
fice in any other point of view 
than because it was a sacrifice—an 
unprecedented offering made to his 
faith and his honour—is altogether 
beyond our intentions. That he 
did think it his duty is a fact 
about which there can be no doubt, 
any more~than there is on the cor- 
responding fact, that such a man 
as M. de Montalembert regards it 
as the crowning glory of Lamo- 
riciére’s soldierly and noble life. 
These are wysteries which, per- 
haps, a mind born, by good or evil 
fortune, Protestant, will never be 
able to fathom. But granting a 
motive inexplicable and beyond our 
grasp, noble devotion and magnani- 
mous self-sacrifice are comprehen- 
sible to every creature that has a 
heart and knows virtue even by 
sight. He was not of the fashion 
of our heroes, nor were his im- 
pulses and guiding principles like 
ours. Yet to glance at the life of 
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General de la Moriciére, now that 
he is dead, and can do nothing more 
to diminish or to augment his fame, 
is like going back to the time of 
the Bayards or of the earlier pure 
Crusaders — to the days, if such 
days ever were except in dreams, 
when love and honour stood high 
above life and happiness, and a 
man was ready to undergo the loss 
of all things, and even of outward 
honour itself, for truth and honour’s 
sake. 

To give our readers an idea of 
the man for whom Brittany and 
the Faubourg St. Germain, “and all 
their scattered dependencies, are 
mourning, we cannot do better than 
take the eloquent and striking tri- 
bute to his friend’s memory which 
has just been published by M. 
de Montalembert.* Nobody could 
know better nor understand more 
completely at once the man and 
the manner of man—no one could 
enter more warmly into the hum- 
bled pride and checked activity of 
such an existence—for these are 
vicissitudes which he himself has 
shared. Putting aside those special 
humiliations and sufferings to which 
a fervent Catholic may have been of 
late subjected, and which we are not 
in a position to understand, there 
remain many real and terrible hard- 
ships which we can very well under- 
stand, and in which the writer of 
this brief biography was as much 
involved as he whose sufferings are 
now ended. Both were banished, 
as if in a moment, from the posi- 
tion to which they had a double 
right ; both were silenced (so far 
as in respect to one of them that 
was possible) and put aside in the 
flower of their age; at the fullest 
and most vigorous moment of their 
existence, both were sent away to 
the inactivity of that dim domestic 
life in the shade, which, even as 
we deify it in England, is but a 
poor substitute for the full and 
worthy life which a man ought to 
live for his country and generation. 
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Both accepted the blight, finding 
it impossible to “say the word, 
the single word,” as M. de Monta- 
lembert indignantly says, which 
might have brought them back to 
the power and influence of their 
earlier days. One of the men so 
wonderfully displaced and super- 
seded has died and finished his 
career ; and no man more fitly than 
another of the number can tell 
the story of that great misfortune 
with which his own life is clouded. 
M. de Montalembert, we trust, has 
et many brilliant years before 

im, and may still, it is possible, 
live to see better days; but there 
is in his voice, as it sounds over the 
grave of his friend, a something 
more than grief; an indignation 
tragic and bitter, a sense of suf- 
fering and wrong, which thrills 
through every word he says, and 
represents a state of feeling to 
which, fortunately, we have no 
equivalent in England. He tells 
his brief story with the fire and 
haste of a man whose voice is 
choked, yet forced into utterance 
by sorrow mingled with that gene- 
rous rage which can scarcely tole- 
rate the harm it has to witness and 
record. Impartiality perhaps is not 
to be looked for in such a narra- 
tive—if, indeed, it is anywhere to 
be looked for; but in the present 
instance we have no wish for im- 
partiality, since the case and sen- 
timents of the living appeal as 
strongly to our interest as those of 
the dead. 

It is with the following touching 
recapitulation of the glories of the 
last political generation of French- 
men that M. de Montalembert be- 
gins :— 

“Tt is tae sad fate of those who sur- 
vive their generation, while at the same 
time surviving themselves, to have to 
speak over the graves of friends, com- 
panions, and leaders who have had the 
happiness of leaving this world the first. 
Reduced to envy the fate of those who 
have gone before, they yield to the temp- 





* Le Général de Ja Moriciére. Par le Comte de Montalembert. Paris: 1865. 
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tation of cheating their regret by put- 
ting together their recollections ; and 
in thus attempting to solace their own 
grief, imagine, perhaps without reason, 
that they have something to teach to 
their forgetful contemporaries, or te an 
indifferent posterity. 
“The distinguished men who date 
from the earlier years of this century, 
already begin to be decimated by death. 
And death, even while striking them 
with a premature blow, in the full pos- 
session of those gifts which God had 
lavished upon them, has often been pre- 
ceded by a disgrace or retirement of so 
long standing that the world has been 
naturally led to look upon them as al- 
ready belonging to history. Their aus- 
tere and melancholy destiny, aggravated 
by the inconstancy of their country, at 
least may serve to reveal them in fuller 
perspective to our regard. What could 
be more unlike the present age in which 
we live, than those first splendid years 
of the constitutional kingdom in which 
Leon de la Moriciére waS revealed to 
France and to glory? An entire genera- 
tion, powerful and free, delivered from 
military despotism and imperial tyranny, 
educated or perfected by the liberal and 
loyal rule of the Restoration, was then in 
full vigour and flower, A constellation of 
eminent men, of original talents and pop- 
ular reputation, appeared at the head of 
all the great developments of national in- 
telligence. The first condition of life for 
a people free, and master of its own des- 
tinies, was thus aecomplished. It was gov- 
erned or represented by its most eminent 
tien. All its living forces, its real neces- 
si ies and legitimate interests, were repre- 
seated by leaders of incontestable superi- 
ority. The names of Cassimir Perier, 
Royer-Collard, Molé, Berryer, Guizot, 
Thiers, Broglie, Fitz-James, Brézé-Noail- 
les, Odillon Barrot, Villemain, Cousin, 
Dufaure, gave to the struggles of the tri- 
bune and the self-government of the coun- 
try a lustre which had never been sur- 
passed even in 1789. Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, gave to French 
poetry a new and indestructible develop- 
ment. Ary Scheffer, Delaroche, Dela- 
croix, Flandrin, Bellini, Meyerbeer, in 
the arts—Cuvier, Biot, Thénard, Arago, 
Cauchy, in the sciences—Augustin Thier- 
ry, Michelet, Tocqueville, in political his- 
tory and philosophy—opened up new 
paths into which pressed the ardent youth 
of the nation. And Lacordaire and Ra- 


vignan once more surrounded the Chris- 
tian pulpit with a glory of eloquence and 
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popularity unknown since the days of 
Bossuet. It may be asked if such an out- 
burst of political, intellectual, and moral 
life, was accompanied by a similar de- 
velopment of military genius; or if this 
civic glory did not interfere with the con- 
ditions necessary to the fame of arms, To 
this doubt the army of Africa took care 
to answer. In its ranks, a new generation 
began to disclose itself, of which every 
day and every year increased the renown. 
The true soldiers of free and liberal 
France were found. She learned to sa- 
lute with trust and admiration a new 
lineage of warriors, as chivalrous and 
dauntless as the bravest among their 
fathers, and adorned with virtues too 
often unknown to the soldiers of old— 
modest and austere goodness, civic virtues 
which were the honour and salvation of 
the country in the day of social danger, 
The illustrious Changarnier alone remains 
of that glorious phalanx to receive here 
the homage of our gratitude. Of his noble 
companions, some, like Damesme, Nég- 
rier, Duvivier, and Bréa, fell in the streets 
of Paris in 1848, that France might re- 
main a civilised country ; others and these 
still more illustrious—Cavaignac, Bedeau, 
Lamoriciére—have died one by one pre- 
maturely and in obscurity, rendered use- 
less by a pitiless destiny to the country 
they had saved. At such a thought the 
heart aches, and assuredly it does no 
honour to our times.” 


It is little wonder if a survivor, 
himself suffering from the same 
pitiless destiny, should feel that the 
survey goes to his heart. Whether, 
in presence of the change which 
has taken place in France, any- 
thing else was possible, is another 
question. But it is hard to stand 
by and see other men doing badly 
what one knows one could do well;. 
and harder still to have bled and 
struggled, and given the best years 
of life, for a country, and then to 
find her back turned upon us, and 
her authority given over into other 
hands, and mean men put into our 
empty places. Nor is it any con- 
solation, but the keenest aggrava- 
tion, to know that France herself 
has been the author of the change, 
and is satisfied with it. If it was 
the mere dead force of despotism 
which ground her down and re- 
pressed her real. desires, the situa- 
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tion would at once be more bear- 
able and more hopeful. But the 
worst of it is, that France herself 
has done it, and likes it, and is, on 
the whole, pleased to find herself 
disembarrassed of ces gens-la—de- 
mocracy having, according to M. de 
Montalembert, a still greater detes- 
tation of superiority acquired by 
genius, than of the less humbling 
pre-eminence of rank—which is a 
dreadful sort of suggestion, yet one 
which unfortunately seems to have 
some foundation to support it.’ The 
Duc de Morny was buried by the 
nation, with the Corps Législatif in 
attendance, and all the pomp that 
public ceremonial could bestow ; 
but the coffin of Lamoriciére, ‘on 
its way to a village cemetery, tra- 
versed obscurely, in the declining 
daylight, the streets of that Baby- 
lon which he had saved—actually 
saved—from barbarism.” Such a 
contrast could not fail to strike 
even a spectator less immediately 
concerned, 

Lamoriciére was, it is added, 
“of all those heroes, the young- 
est, the most sympathetic, the 
most brilliant, and the one whose 
popularity was most rapidly ac- 
quired.... His name like that 
of Changarnier, is inseparable from 
the most dramatic episodes of our 
African history, the two expedi- 
tions to Constantine. The pencil 
of Horace Vernet has made us all 
familiar with those wonderful ex- 
ploits. It has set before us the im- 
movable courage of Changarnier, 
. . . the fiery valour of Lamoriciére, 
at the head of his Zouaves, with the 
red fez on his head and the white 
burnous on his shoulders, rushing 
first to the top of the breach, where 
he disappeared in a cloud of smoke 
and dust in the midst of a frightful 
explosion, and was found again, 
having all but lost his eyes, under 
an unformed mass of soldiers, 
blackened by powder, with their 
dress in ashes and their very 
flesh burned. From that day he 
wedded fame.” Throughout all 
this, the beginning of his career, his 
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course was as brilliant and success- 
ful as any young soldier could have 
dreamed. At thirty-four he was 
maréchal-de-camp, at thirty-seven 
lieutenant-general, at thirty-nine 
for a time governor-general of Al- 
geria. It was he who formed and 
led to fame the Zouaves of whom so 
much has been since heard, and who 
finally succeeded in subduing Abd- 
el-Kader, whom he was fated after- 
wards, near the end of his life, to 
see the visitor and favourite of 
Paris, caressed and feasted, while 
he himself was an _ unconsidered 
stranger. They met in the street, 
“Lamoriciére on foot amidst the 
confusion of the crowd, Abd-el- 
Kader with all the pomp of his offi- 
cial suite, and with the grand cordon 
of the legion of honour on his 
breast’?— as strange a meeting, 
surely, as e¥er occurred in a Pari- 
sian street, though they have seen 
many strange sights. 

Thus the soldier grew in fame and 
matured in years, until the last great 
rebel being subdued in Africa, and 
‘the country made for ever French,” 
another ambition, not less noble, 
took possession of his mind. War 
was over for the time, but France 
was still in full possession of her 
Parliament, and of the constitution- 
al government which ended with 
Louis Philippe; and the African 
general, like so many other gene- 
rals, turned his thoughts to the 
great art of government, which 
every commander must in some de- 
gree understand. M. de Monta- 
lembert, while treating of this early 
part of his life, quotes an incident 
of his African ,campaign which 
conveys an impression very differ- 
ent from those stories of razzia and 
massacre which, we fear, to the 
English imagination, have thrown 
a kind of lurid light over Algerian 
conquest :— 

“In leaving those shores upon which 
he landed young and unknown, and 
which he left illustrious without any ap- 
pearance of having grown old, he carried 
away a recollection more precious than 
the fame of his exploits—his glory was 





without stain, his hand, though always 
ardent in fight, had never been soiled by 
the abuse of victory. At the time when 
the irritation against an enemy which 
massacred our soldier-prisoners was at 
its height, Lamoriciére, while pursuing 
a tribe which had rebelled in contradic- 
tion of its oaths, having driven it to the 
sea-shore, halted his columns all at once, 
and deferred his vengeance. What 
terror had seized his intrepid soul? He 
himself shall tell us. ‘In the mood 
which our soldiers were in, that ven- 
geance might perhaps have been too 
severe,’”’ 


He returned to France full of 
honours and popular esteem, “al- 
ready crowned with a kind of le- 
gendary aureole, and recognised by 
all as the veritable type of disin- 
terested heroism, intelligent dar- 
ing, and moral dignity, and with 
the somewhat haughty indepen- 
dence and liberal instincts which 
were natural to the armies of modern 
France, such as they were then 
imagined to be.” In 1846 he en- 
tered the Chamber of Deputies. It 
is not a moment which the world 
has supposed a very brilliant one in 
the history of France, nor do the 
publications of the time, so far as 
we can recall them, give any idea 
of so vigorous and noble a condi- 
tion of existence as that which 
seems to glimmer through the mists 
upon the eyes of M. de Montalem- 
bert. Perhaps it is 

‘* The lowness of the present state 

That sets the past in such relief ;"’ 

but, at all events, that past, whether 
it was intrinsically what it seems 
to the regretful eyes that look back 
upon it, or whether it has only 
“won a glory from its being far,” 
still offered to Lamoriciére and his 
eers a fitting place and audience. 

e took the Chamber by storm as 
he had taken the Arab citadels. 
“He threw himself into the tri- 
bune as if upon a horse, struck his 
spur into its side, so to speak, and 
mastered it at once with the ease 
of a perfect cavalier. ‘You aca- 
demicians,’ he said, with playful 
contempt, ‘must always dress up 
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your speeches (faire la toilette de 
votre parole). You are never ready 
when you are wanted.’” He was 
a bold and ready speaker, fearing 
nothing and nobody—“ attacking 
the most complicated questions, 
provoking the most formidable ad- 
versaries, even such as M. Thiers 
himself—and capable of ruling the 
tumult, of calling back and en- 
chaining distracted attention, of 
instructing and charming even those 
whom he did not succeed in con- 
vincing. With sparkling eye, high 
head, and voice sharply accentuated, 
he seemed ever to sound to arms 
when he spoke. He managed arith- 
metical figures, images, and argu- 
ments with as much rapidity, impe- 
tuosity, and unceremonious power, 
as if they had been his own Zou- 
aves, . He rarely left the 
tribune without having touched his 
audience, cleared up a question, dis- 
sipated a misunderstanding, made 
up for a defeat, prepared or jus- 
tified a victory. . . . In this 
respect, as in so many others, he 
was the most French of all the 
Frenchmen of our age.” 
Lamoriciére’s rapidly acquired 
parliamentary reputation was _in- 
terrupted by the “ frightful perils 
raised up by the revolution of 
February.” He had been declared 
Minister of War when the mon- 
archy was at its last gasp, and 
made, at the risk of his life, an at- 
tempt to recall the insurgents to 
their allegiance; but, withdrawing 
wounded from this vain effort, 
Lamoriciére, like the most of his 
party, accepted the Republic under 
condition, for his own part, that 
the army should be respected and 
preserved. He and the army for 
which he made his stand were 
shortly after the saviours of the 
country from the horrors of a 
second revolution. Cavaignac, who 
had once been his lieutenant, but 
who was now his chief, confided to 
him all the management of affairs 
outside during that brief but terrible 
crisis. It may seem easy to believe 
now that the atrocities of the first 
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French Revolution could never be 
repeated, and that any wild essay at 
such a savage carnival could not fail 
to be put down by the better feeling 
of the nation, and the advanced spi- 
rit of the age; but at that moment, 
and among the children and grand- 
children of men and women whose 
heads had fallen by the guillotine, 
there can be little doubt that the 
sense of danger must have been over- 
whelming. It is thus that M. de Mon- 
talembert describes the sentiments of 
those who, deliberating in their semi- 
besieged Parliament, knew that the 
devils of revolution were unchained 
without, and did not know that the 
leash was still about their necks, or 
that this time there was nor Marat 
nor Robespierre to urge them on. 


“Those who were there, those who 
have breathed the fiery atmosphere of 
those solemn and terrible days, who 
have traversed those narrow streets en- 
cumbered by barricades of dead bodies 
piled upon each other, and where 
streams of blood were literally running, 
those desert quays, and blockaded dis- 
tricts where the mournful silence was 
interrupted only by what our colleague 
Proudhon called ‘the sublime hortor of 
the cannonade ;’ those who have assem- 
bled to deliberate, for three days and 
two nights in succession, to the sound 
of that cannonade, while messages of 
death alternated with bulletins of the 
saddest but most necessary of victories 
—they alone can know at what price or 
by what means a man becomes actually 
the saviour of his country, without vio- 
lating a single one of the laws of justice, 
honour, or humanity. Those who were 
not present can never form to them- 
selves an idea, either of the intensity of 
the danger, or of the horrible precipice 
which had all but swallowed us up, or 
of the admirable mixture of obstinate 
energy and invincible patience which 
was needful in order to overcome the 
mistaken but brave, warlike, and despe- 
rate masses, whose advance was directed 
by a great number of old soldiers, 
against the inexperience of the Garde 
mobile, and the hesitation of the recently 
returned troops. Lamoriciére was more 
than any other the master of the situa- 
tion. His fiery nature saved him from 
that patriotic sadness which was so visi- 
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ble on the noble countenance of General 
Cavaignac during the continuance of the 
terrible struggle which was to elevate 
him to supreme power. Exposing him- 
self as at Constantine, but in a position 
still more dangerous ; throwing himself 
the first upon those barricades which 
were defended by adversaries very dif- 
ferent from the Arabs or Kabyles; and 
prolonging the struggle with a resolution 
still more desperate than that of the 
insurgents, Lamoriciére tore Paris out 
of their hands. The confidence with 
which he inspired his troops, the enthu- 
siasm, and gaiety, and heroic reckless- 
ness, which mingled with his dauntless 
determination, triumphed over all ob- 
stacles and decided the victory. Thanks 
to that victory, and to that alone, France 
was drawn out of the abyss and preserved 
from barbarity.” 


After this great and momentous 
struggle came a moment of conscious 
success, of “union, calm, and com- 
parative security.” Lamoriciére be- 
came Minister of War in the Govern- 
ment of his friend Cavaignac, and it 
was under the direction of the reli- 
gious and faithful Breton that the 
expedition was sent to Rome, which 
has caused so much trouble and dis- 
cussion since then, and weighed so 
heavily upon the devoted population, 
which pays dear for the distinction 
of being ruled over by the Head of 
the Church. It is an act that seems 
somehow to come more naturally 
from the two soldiers whom fate had 
thus placed at the head of affairs than 
from rulers who were more entirely 
statesmen. M. de Montalembert na- 
turally gives his friend all honour for 
this great enterprise, and it is one 
which even a Protestant observer 
will find less out of keeping with the 
soldier’s straightforward simplicity 
and hereditary faith than with the 
circumstances and critical position of 
the country. There might indeed, to 
thoughtful eyes, be a kind of proof and 
prophecy in it how such a govern- 
ment, carried on by the ‘‘ best men,” 
as M. de Montalembert says—by the 
philosophers, the poets, the intellec- 
tual superiors of the community— 
must needs come to grief and end in 
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speedy failure and overthrow. Per- 
haps Mr. Carlyle may, under certain 
impossible conditions, be right in 
imagining that the best of all rules 
is that of the “enlightened despot’’ 
—that infinitely best and wisest 
and strongest of men, before whom 
the world, could it but see him, 
would instinctively drop upon its 
knees ;—but, we fear, such is the 
strange structure of human nature, 
that of all the machinery of govern- 
ment in this world, a large assembly 
of the best men, in the full freedom 
of a revolution, with everything to 
build up again, and free scope for 
everybody to carry out his personal 
ideas, would be about the most 
fatal. Nothing could be more nat- 
ural or to be expected than that 
Lamoriciére, a Breton and a true 
Catholic, a soldier conscious of 
what an army could do, and full of 
that instinct of protection to every- 
thing weak, and reverence for every- 
thing venerable, which is the cha- 
racteristic of a knight of chivalry, 
should send his troops to Rome, “to 
defend the Pope and secure the free- 
dom and safety of the head of the 
Church.”’ But in the complex sci- 
ence of government such simple 
principles are not enough. States- 
men cannot take upon them that 
vow which the seraphic Teresa of 
Mount Carmel, according to Dr. 
Manning, bound herself to— the 
vow to do at all times the thing 
which was most perfect. We are 
tempted to suppose that this same 
vow was upon the minds of all 
the Provisional rulers at that mo- 
ment of hope when, for the hun- 
dredth time, everything good was 
coming upon France, and through 
France upon the world—an alto- 
gether Utopian position of which 
it would be difficult to overestimate 
the perils; and of which perhaps it 
is safe to say that the danger in 
a national point of view must have 
been rather enhanced than _less- 
ened by the conscientious minds 
and pure aims of the men in power. 
Lamoriciére sent his army of protec- 
tion to Rome, which was, perhaps, 
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from the point of view held by the 
party who are now mourning for 
him, the highest and most absolute 
duty which a Christian man in his 
position could do. ‘“ Upon him 
and upon the two Assemblies lies,” 
says M. de Montalembert, “the 
glorious responsibility of that great 
act of French policy with which we 
have been too often reproached as 
a crime by the Ceesarian democracy, 
in order that they might have the 
opportunity of paying to others a 
lying homage.” This act, so full of 
important, yet, as it now appears, 
temporary consequences, which un- 
questionably postponed the evil day, 
but can have no permanent effect 
in the final arrangement which 
seems drawing nigh at the pre- 
sent time, is the most remark- 
able feature in Lamoriciére’s career 
as statesman, and the last act of his 
prosperous life. Up to this point 
things had gone well with him. 
He was a successful soldier, hon- 
oured and rewarded, a patriot who 
had done great and acknowledged 
service to his country, and whose 
name had won a place among the 
highest names of France. Although 
a Royalist, he had not hesitated to 
serve the Republic when the safety 
and future career of his country 
seemed to lie in its hands, and un- 
der the Republic, as the Kingdom, 
he had done well, and his courage 
and devotion had received their 
due meed. Public influence, the 
honour of his equals, and his coun- 
trymen generally, and a position be- 
fitting one of the natural leaders of 
his race, were his; and even when 
hostile influences began to creep 
in, he still retained that position, 
“in the present unequalled; and 
the future, whatever might hap- 
pen, seemed to reserve to him an 
always eminent and preponderating 
place in the destinies of France and 
of Europe.” Such are the words 
with which M. de Montalembert 
completes and sums up this first 
section of his friend’s career. 

A change more sudden, more 
complete and appalling than that 
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which was about to fall upon the no- 
ble and virtuous soldier, has seldom 
fallen on man. All power and possi- 
bility of power, all influence and hope 
of serving his country, dropped out 
of his hands in the twinkling of an 
eye. The story of the present Im- 
perial ruler of France has often been 
compared to that of an Arabian Night; 
but the sudden and utter extinction, 
so far as public life was concerned, 
of many of those who reigned before 
him, is as startling and incredible as 
his own elevation. If the govern- 
ment of the “‘ best men,” actuated by 
the highest aims, and bound to the 
most perfect course of action, appears 
a kind of Utopia to our eyes, and car- 
ries a certain impossibility with it, 
the sudden change into Eastern con- 
centrative force and silence strikes 
the spectators with all the force of a 
visible catastrophe. The historian 
pauses and draws hasty breath, as if 
to prepare himself for the labouring 
of the throat, the stifled indignation 
and rage of sorrow, which he knows 
will come upon him as he goes on. 
It is not a subject for calm regret or 
pathetic acknowledgment of the vicis- 
situdes of human life. He who speaks 
has as bitter a sense of wrong, as 
present and personal a smart, as he 
whose fall he thus records; for all 
that befell his heroic friend befell 
also the eloquent biographer, and it 
is a double burden which he bears. 
M. de Montalembert thus resumes : 


“In one day, or rather in one night, 
both present and future crumbled into 
dust. Falling from the finest position 
which a French soldier could occupy, 
and in which no man could reproach 
him with the shadow of a crime, La- 
moriciére, at forty-five, saw all access 
to the two paths in which he had ac- 
quired a glorious reputation, and which 
he had trod equal or superior to the best, 
closed for ever before him, His military 
and public life were both alike “ended. 
The most brilliant of our soldiers fell be- 
fore a military revolution. The states- 
man and public orator, closely touched by 
popular sympathies, was driven forth by 
a movement sanctioned by the most un- 
doubted popularity. He was crushed, 
when the law was crushed, with the con- 
sent of an infatuated country, for his 
fidelity to an opinion which had consti- 
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tutional right and the inviolability of 
an oath on its side; crushed still less by 
the pitiless necessities of victory than by 
the desertion and forgetfulness of France : 
crushed for having failed to understand 
that France had in a moment changed 
her inclinations and tendencies, and no 
longer believed in anything which she 
had pretended to believe or desire since 
1814. To him it was given in his turn 
to endure those miracles of inconstancy 
and ingratitude, which modern France 
takes pleasure in exhibiting to her princes 
when they are liberal, and to her highest 
spirits when they are honest men. No 
bitterness was spared to him; I speak of 
the bitterness of the heart and mind, the 
most poignant and incurable of all. And 
I speak not for him only, but for his 
valiant and unfortunate companions in 
glory and in exile. Except in his wife's 
family he found but little sympathy, 
in the earlier part of his exile, in Bel- 
gium, where almost all Catholics were 
under the charm of the victor. At the 
age which is most conscious of the ful- 
ness of strength and talent, when the 
employment of these gifts of God is the 
first of necessities, he saw himself con- 
demned to forget his habits, not only of 
power and the management of great con- 
cerns, but of every kind of public and 
active life. In vain he repeated to him- 
self the motto of his generous rival and 
friend Changarnier, Bonheur passe, hon- 
neur reste, In vain he said and wrote 
like Count de Maistre after Tilsit, 
‘ Hurope is Buonaparte’s, but my heart is 
mine.” He had to taste and fathom the 
mortal languor of a dead calm, after the 
salutary and life-giving excitement of the 
storm ; and to bury himself in that forced 
idleness, mother of all despair, of which 
Fouquet talked to Pignerol. He had 
to learn to bear ‘those rendings of im- 
potence, that deadening disgust, that 
nakedness of books and the daily walk, 
that weariness of an unoccupied life,’ 
the thought of which alone made Saint 
Simon shiver, and held him prisoner in 
the antechambers of Louis XIV. And 
yet there followed another trial, a thou- 
sand times more bitter and cruel, of 
which neither Fouquet nor Saint Simon 
could have formed an idea to themselves. 

“France was about to a war, a 
great war, and her heroes, her great 
commanders, were not there! The bat- 
talions which they had formed, and com- 
manded, and so often led to victory, 
were drawn from Africa to march under 
other leaders to new triumphs! Those 
who had so long stood foremost and alone 
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—upon whom the eyes of France and Eu- 
rope had been accustomed to turn—still 
palpitating with ardour, vigour, and 
patriotism, without ever having failed 
in honour, or justice, or to their country, 
stood condemned to inaction, to forgetful- 
ness, to nullity! Inferior reputations rose 
up, and possessed themselves of the first 
rank in the attention of the world. 
Who can tell, who can conceive the 
anguish and tortures endured under such 
circumstances by men so illustrious and 
dauntless, and let it not be forgotten, so 
innocent and irreproachable before the 
army and the country? We are now 
told that one word, one single word, 
would have been sufficient to secure their 
recall to France, command in the Cri- 
mea, the baton of marshal, and all 
that growth of splendour and prosperity 
which victory brings in her train. We 
know not: ‘at all events this word, had 
it been listened to or not, was never 
spoken—and since it was not, doubtless 
it ought not to have been spoken. 
“What! was it then the marshal’s 
baton so cruelly withheld from those who 
had so well gained it: was it promotion 
and decoration, the gilding and the pay, 
vulgar pastime of vulgar minds? was it 
such external things that attracted, 
that inflamed, those heroic souls? No 
a thousand times—it was the danger, 
it was the self-devotion; it was the 
fiery impulse, the desire of action, the 
service of France, the love of country, 
the love of the noble flag which for 
twenty years they had carried so proudly: 
—the glorious confraternity of arms with 
so many good soldiers, so many brave 
officers, issued, so to speak, from their 
loins ; it was the inextinguishable, and 
a thousand times legitimate longing to 
add new laurels to the old—in a word, it 
was honour. And it was precisely honour 
which condemned them to inaction, to si- 
lence, to death; the true death, and the 
only one which they had ever dreaded ! 
Never did Calderon, the great Spanish 
poet, whose famous dramas turn always 
upon the imperious necessities, the piti- 
less refinements and torturing delicacies 
of honour, imagine a situation more 
striking, a sharper trial, a more rugged 
passage, a more crushing yoke. The trial 
was borne, the defile traversed, the yoke 
borne to the end. Wecannot reveal all, 
and what we can say is nothing beside 
the suffering which we have seen, felt, 
known, and shared. A day may per- 
haps come when such anguish will be 





understood and receive the admiration 
which is its due; one day—but who can 
tell? To believe in that, one would need 
to believe in the justice of history, and 
who knows if history worthy of the 
name can continue to exist? We may 
well doubt it when we see what is pass- 
ing around us, in an age which has long 
prided itself upon regenerating the study 
of history, and in which Liberals praise 
the Tenth of August, Christians applaud 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and writers, well supported by their va- 
rious parties, emulate each other in the 
rehabilitation of the Terror, the Inqui- 
sition, and the Roman Empire, Robes- 
pierre, and Tiberius, Philippe IL and 
Henry VIL!” 


M. de Montalembert may surely 
set his mind at rest on this point 
at least. Few people will be able 
to read this indignant plaint with 
steady voice and unmoved heart. 
A position more pathetic and pain- 
ful, a disability more galling and 
terrible, has never been pointed out 
to the sympathy of the world. 
Further on he adds an anecdote 
which gives the most touching per- 
sonal identity to this wonderful 
picture. An ancient colleague of 
Lamoriciére found him one day at 
Rrussels bending over maps, upon 
which he was marking out with 
“feverish anxiety and passionate 
sympathy” the course of the army 
in the Crimea. The maps _ were 
supported and held up by religious 
books, his habitual reading—the 
‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ and 
other such—and it is for their sakes 
that the story is told; but nothing 
can be more striking or touching 
than this grey vignette of the life 
apart, the life in death, which the 
sad exile was leading. “Yes,” he 
said to his friend who wondered, 
“T have come that length. I do 
not mean to rest like you, one foot 
in the air, between heaven and 
earth, between night and day. I 
would know where I am going, and 
what I am about, and I make no 
mystery of it.” And so no doubt the 
sad soldier put down the Crimean 
maps and took up the Thomas-d 
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Kempis, which was all that remained 
to him. This little scene comes in by 
chance, as it were, to illustrate the 
religious side of his character; but 
it is like a glimpse through a win- 
dow upon the saddest forlorn soli- 
tude. M. de Montalembert’s monk- 
ish martyrs at their worst must 
have had easy work of it in compar- 
ison with this. 

And now comes the last scene— 
a scene which, if perfect symmetry 
and just sequence were to be 
looked for in life, would never have 
been added on, like a strange and 
dreary appendix to the noble story. 
Had Lamoriciére been an epic hero, 
he would have died there with his 
maps and his Thomas-4-Kempis; 
and yet perhaps had the poet who 
had his tale in hand been of the 
highest mould of poet, he too might 
have had the insight to add that 
last chapter with its tragic touch of 
ridicule amid the bitterness, and its 
miraculous devotion. After his pub- 
lic life had tome to an end, as has 
been described, his private exist- 
ence sustained one of those mortal 
blows of which the heart is never 
healed. His son—his only son— 
“the only hope of his race,” died 
while the father was still in exile 
and absent from him. But even 
yet he had not felt all the 
weight and bitterness of the cross. 
“There remained to him one last 
human possession, ‘a last plank sav- 
ed from the shipwreck; his old pop- 
ularity among the contemporaries 
and companions of that shipwreck, 
among his old political friends in 
the bosom of the party which he 
had not only served and defended, 
but, above all, protected and illus- 
trated by his glory.” This too in 
its turn, perhaps the most dear and 
cherished possession of all, was to 
vanish out of his hands. ‘A priest, 
whom he had known as a soldier in 
Africa under the French standard 
before he became his relative and 
friend, came to offer him, in the 
name of Pius [X., an opportunity of 
encountering new dangers, with the 
certainty of being vanquished in a 


desperate struggle.” It- was Mon- 
signor de Merode, who has just 
sustained in his turn the shock of 
Papal ingratitude, who did this ill 
turn to the illustrious Frenchman. 
Once more let it be remembered 
that he was Catholic, Royalist, Bre- 
ton—that it was he who, so many 
years before, had sent off the 
French expedition to Rome, and 
that Pius LX. was, to his undoubt- 
ing eyes, in all soldierly faith and 
sincerity, the vicar of Jesus Christ. 
He accepted the ill-omened offer. 
He did it, it is said, with a know- 
ledge of the wretched materials of 
his army, though M. de Montalem- 
bert does not make that admission, 
and fully aware of the desperate 
character of the enterprise he un- 
dertook. It is such a thing as 
Lancelot might ‘have done in that 
sickness of heart which possessed 
him when he rode by the towers of 
Astolat. And Lamoriciére, though 
he had no secret sin to gnaw at 
him, was also sick at heart. He 
accepted the miserable command. 
Naturally M. de Montalembert 
makes no {comment upon the 
wretched priestly egotism which 
drew the noble ’soldier into a posi- 
tion in which he had before him 
“the certainty of being vanquish- 
ed.” But he tells us of the “ hide- 
ous clamours,” the “long cry of in- 
sult and derision,” which, “ from 
the depths of human baseness,” rose 
up against “the devoted band and 
its heroic chief.” Let us not waste 
time upon words. Had he under- 
stood that cry as directed solely 
against the cruel impotence which 
sent him forth on such a desperate 
and impossible undertaking, the 
chances are that Lamoriciére would 
not have suffered less. To bear it 
himself, and think it addressed to 
himself, perhaps was on the whole 
the easiest. It is unnecessary to 
go over again the defeat of Castel- 
fidardo, nor are we sufficiently sure 
of the facts to enter into details; 
neither can we see how, having got 
hirtself into such a hopeless plight, 
it was any special disgrace to the 
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French general to render up his 
sword to “des Piémontais.’””> What 
was terrible in it was this—that a 
great general, a great man, a heroic 
soldier, thus exposed himself to 
that strange meariness of obser- 
vation which leads contemporaries 
to associate a man’s name with the 
last striking event in his life, how- 
ever much at variance with his life 
that may have been. A more bit- 
ter position it is not possible to 
conceive; to command, instead of 
victorious Frenchmen, a mixed de- 
feated rabble; to fall prisoner, he 
who had known only how to take 
prisoners and subdue armies; to 
fail, and that shamefully, as public 
judgment goes, and never to have 
another [chance to recall to the 
world that he was the Lamoriciére 
of Africa and Paris, and not of Cas- 
telfidardo. If anything could [add 
to the darkness of ,the picture, it 
would, as we have said, be that 
touch of tragic ridicule which 
gleams across it, making all the 
shadows blacker. This he bore, 
almost foreseeing it, because he was 
a true Catholic and loyal to the head 
of his religion. Were we all but half 
as loyal to that Head of our religion 
who asks no such sacrifices ! 

After this he died, not immediate- 
ly, like a spasmodic hero, but the 
other day, in spring, when God had 
done with him in this world. M. de 
Montalembert tells us, that through 
all these tranquil vicissitudes his char- 
acter remained unchanged :—“ As he 
had been on the field of battle, or in 
the Assembly, at the most brilliant 
and active moment of his career, such 
he was found in the solitude and 
obscurity of his new life. He re- 
mained impetuous and dazzling 
as of old, with all his fire and 
charm; with all that fulness of 
life, of youth, originality, and ar- 
dour, which seemed always ready 
to overflow on all that surrounded 
him. Bitterness alone, and anger, 
and even legitimate offence, seemed 
henceforward drowned in one su- 
perior passion, the love of goodness— 
in the search for, and acceptance of, 


the will of God, and in the love of 
souls.” So little bitterness was in 
him that he publicly expressed his 
desire for the success of M. Vegezzi’s 
negotiations with the Pope, and died, 
as it seems, at peace with all men, 
having suffered to the end, and over- 
come, like a valiant servant of God. 


“The death of this great servant of 
France,” adds his biographer, ‘‘ was an- 
nounced in the official journal of the 
French empire, among the faits divers, 
after an article upon the supply of water 
in Paris. . . . This said, after having 
touched the depths of the abyss, , the op- 
pressed soul raises itself anew to con- 
template and adore the grandeur and 
glory of adversity. Let us acknowledge 
it fully. Lamoriciére triumphant and 


satisfied, marshal of France, victor of ' 


the Alma or Magenta, saluted by the 
eager curiosity of multitudes, heavy and 
overgrown with prosperity, would have 
taken no individual place among the 
brilliant crowd of fortunate generals— 
would have reached no other glory than 
that military glory which France has 
always loved, and with which she has 
always been saturated. His figure in its 
place in the gallery of Versailles, amid 
so many others, would have roused but 
a light and transitory emotion. But 
Lamoriciére betrayed by fortune, dis- 
graced, proscribed, insulted; Lamori- 
ciére, victor of anarchy, and victim of 
the dictatorship ; condemned by honour 
to the long torture of obscure idleness ; 
beaten at Castelfidardo, and prisoner at 
Ancona ; bearing the injuries of fate with 
Christian gravity and modesty,—is a 
figure which stands out at a stroke from 
the vulgar ranks, to mount to the great 
heights of human admiration! . . . 
‘I will go there,’ said the Bishop of 
Orleans, speaking of the tomb of La- 
moriciére’s young soldiers, who perish- 
ed before his eyes in his last battle, ‘to 
throw alook to heaven and ask for the 
triumph of justice and eternal honour 
upon the earth, I will go there to raise 
my heart from its sadness, and to 
strengthen my soul amid its fatigues. 
I will go to learn of them how to pre- 
serve in my heart the flame of zeal for 
the Church and for souls, and to devote 
myself to the cause of truth and justice 
to my lastj sigh and my last words.’ 
. . . And we also will go, and the great 
and dear bishop with us, to ask and to 
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learn all we have need of, near that 
grave dug in one of the landes of Brit- 
tany, at the foot of an unknown cross, 
where lie the remains of the illustrious 
chief of those young victims, of him 
who, like his countryman Duguesclin, 
deserved to sleep at St. Denis, among 
the kings. So long as Christian France 
exists, that distant and solitary tomb 
will appear to the soul clothed in solemn 
grandeur and touching majesty. Far 
from the intoxication of the battle-field, 
far from the theatre of his struggles and 
successes, it is from the mound which 
shall cover, until the judgment day, that 
brave heart and victorious arm, that this 
great soul, betrayed by fortune and ele- 
vated by sacrifice, may be best invoked. 
It is there that the warrior, the man 
who has his honour intact as sol- 
dier, citiz d Christian, may be esti- 
mated without reserve. It is there that 
the nothingness of human hopes may 
best be learned; and at the same time, 
even in this world, the existence of true 
greatness and true virtue. This tomb 
will tell us how to avoid the sins of vic- 
tory; how to serve in the army of justice 
against the army of fortune; how to pro- 
test against’ enervating softness, against 
servile compliances, against the idolatry 
of success; how to place fidelity to de- 
serted convictions, to a forsaken flag, and 
abandoned freedom, to persecuted friends, 
to the exiles and vanquished, high above 
the poor tinsel of false grandeur. This 
grave will teach us, in the confusion and 
instability of the existing world, to save 
before all that personal character which 
gives all his strength and worthiness to 
man. But, at the same time, a still more 
difficult and necessary lesson will come to 
us from this grave. It will teach us to be 
gentle and strong in misfortune ; to find 
calm and joy in suffering ; to bear it with- 
out fainting or bitterness ; to accept, when 
that is inevitable, the necessity of being 
but an unprofitable servant, and thus to 
gain eternal life, Yes, all this shall be 
revealed to us upon the tomb of one who 
will never be forgotten ;—whose glorious 
life has united two things too often separ- 
ated ; who has been not only a great cap- 
tain, a great servant of France, a faithful 
soldier of freedom, an honest man, a great 
citizen—but, at the same time, a great 
Christian, a humble and courageous be- 
liever.” 


Few, perhaps, who read _ these 
pages will agree with M. de Monta- 
lembert in that which he regards as 
the crowning glory of his friend’s 
life. Of all falling causes in the 
world, that of the Pope as a tem- 
poral prince is perhaps the only one 
in which England, even in its most 
romantic and highflown phase, has 
no sympathy. But no one who 
knows what heroism means, or who 
can be touched by the sight of self- 
devotion carried to its loftiest and 
farthest height, will refuse to La- 
moriciére the far- off tribute of that 
fellow-feeling which is at once the 
closest and largest bond of hu- 
manity. We do not think as he 
did, nor believe with him, nor 
see the great events of the im- 
mediate past ‘with the same eyes; 
but it would go hard with Eng- 
land if her Protestantism, at its 
strongest, ever blinded her to those 
divinest principles. of humanity 
upon which all loyalty and honour 
are built. Let us do what we can 
to wipe from this brave soldier’s 
name the film of misunderstanding 
which his last magnanimous act has 
left upon it. A tried and victorious 
general, he consented to be defeated 
and nominally disgraced for the 
sake of the cause which he thought 
the highest in the world, and to 
which his faith and truth and hon- 
our, as* he thought, bound him. 
Almost always, when human im- 
becility, tyranny, and meanness 
have ruined a dynasty or a throne, 
some forlorn and noble soul rises 
still, heaven be praised, to throw 
the sad illumination of heroic vir- 
tue upon the ruin. No man in his 
generation that we know of has 
made such a sacrifice to what he 
held his duty as that which Lamo- 
riciére has donb accomplished. Let 
us hope that Rome has had her last 
martyr in this true and stainless 
knight. 
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MISS MARJORIBANKS,—PART XII. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Tue result of Miss Marjoribanks’s 
wise precaution and reticence was 
that Sir John Richmond and the 
Doctor and Colonel Chiley were all 
on Mr. Ashburton’s committee. They 
might not agree with his principles ; 
but when a man does not state 
any very distinct principles, it is 
difficult for any one, however well 
disposed, to disagree with him; 
and the fact that he was the man 
for Carlingford was so_indisput- 
able, that nobody attempted to go 
into the minor matter8. ‘ Mr. Ash- 
burton is a gentleman known to us 
all,” Sir John said, with great effect, 
in his nomination speech; and it 
was a sentence which went to the 
hearts of his audience. The other 
candidate had been a long time 
from home, and it was longer still 
since anybody in Carlingford could 
be said to have benefited by his 
residence there. He had had all 
his things down from town, as Mr 
Holden, the vupholsterer, pithily 
remarked—and that made a great 
difference to start with. As for 
Mr. Ashburton, though it is true 
nobody knew what he *thought 
about Reform or the Income-tax, 
everybody knew that he lived at 
the Firs, and was supplied in a 
creditable way by George Street 
tradesmen. There was no mystery 
whatever about him. People knew 
how much he had a-year, and how 
much he paid for everything, and 
the way in which his accounts were 
kept, and all about him. Even 
when he had his wine direct from 
the growers (for naturally his own 
county could not supply the actual 
liquor), it was put in Carlingford 
bottles, and people knew the kinds 
he had, and how much, and a hun- 
dred agreeable details. And then, 
“he was a gentleman as was 
always ready to give his advice,” 
as some of the people said. All 


this furnished an immense body of 
evidence in his favour, and made 
Sir John’s remark eloquent. And 
then Carlingford, as a general rule, 
did not care the least in the world 
about Reform. There were a few 


people who had once done so, and | 


it was remarked in Grove Street 
that Mr. Tozer had once been in 
a dreadful state of mind about it. 
But he was quite tranguil on the 
subject now, and so was the com- 
munity in general. And what was 
really wanted, as Lucilla’s’ genius 
had seen at a glance, was not this 
or that opinion, but a good man. 

But at the same time it would 
be vain to deny that Miss Marjori- 
banks looked forward to a possible 
visit from Mr Cavendish with a 
certain amount of anxiety. She 
was not frightened, for she knew 
her own powers; but she was a 
little excited and stimulated by the 
idea that he might come in at any 
minute, bringing back a crowd of 
recollections with him; and it was 
a perpetual wonder to her how he 
would take the inevitable differ- 
ence, whether he would accept it 
as natural, or put on the airs of an 
injured man. Lucilla did not go 
out the two afternoons after her 
meeting with Mrs. Woodburn, 
partly that she might not miss him 
if he called—for it was better to 
have it over; but Mr Cavendish 
did not come on either of these 
days. After that, of course, she 
did not wait for him any longer. 
But on the third or fourth day, 
when she was in Miss Brown’s 
photographing room (the eldest 
Miss Brown was not married, and 
was a mother to the younger girls, 
and always enthusiastic about sit- 
ters), Mr. Ashburton called about 
business, and Thomas came to fetch 
Miss Marjoribanks. She was sit- 
ting with the greatest good-nature 
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for half-a-dozen pictures, knowing 
in her secret heart all the time that 
she would look a perfect fright, 
and that all. Carlingford would see 
her grinning with imbecile amia- 
bility out of the hazy background 
of Miss Brown’s cartes. Lucilla 
knew this, and had hitherto avoid- 
ed the process with success; but 
now she gave in; and as the Major 
was there, of course they talked of 
the coming ejection, which, indeed, 
at present was almost the only topic 
of conversation in Grange Lane. 

“Of course, you are on Mr. Ash- 
burton’s committee,” said Lucilla; 
“you must be, or going to be, after 
what you said the other day at 
lunch ‘ 

“What did I say ?” asked Major 
Brown, with an air of dismay; for, 
to tell the truth, his heart inclined 
a little towards poor Mr. Cavendish, 
who was an old neighbour, and to 
whom Major Brown could not but 
think the Majoribanks and others 
had behaved rather cruelly. But 
then in these electioneering matters 
one never knows what one may 
have done to compromise one’s self 
without meaning it; and the Major 
was a little anxious to find out what 
he had said. 

“Dear Major Brown,” said 
Lucilla, seriously, “I am_ so 
sorry if you did not mean it. I 
am sure it was that as much as 
anything that influenced Mr. Ash- 
burton. He was turning it all over 
in his mind, you know, and was 
afraid the people he most esteemed 
in Carlingford would not agree with 
him, and did not know what to do; 
and then you said, What did it mat- 
ter about opinions, if it was a good 
man ?—that was what decided him,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, with sad 
yet gentle reproachfulness. “I 
am so sorry if you did not mean 
what you said ‘6 

“Good heavens! I don’t remem- 
ber saying anything of the sort,” 
said Major Brown. “I—I am sure 
I never thought of influencing any- 
body. It is true enough about a 
good man, you know; but if I had 








imagined for an instant that any 
one was paying attention—— By 
George! it was you that said it, 
Lucilla—I remember now.” 

“Please don’t make fun of me,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, ‘‘as if any- 
body cared what J say about poli- 
tics. But I know that was what 
decided poor Mr. Ashburton. In- 
deed, he told me so; and when 
he finds you did not mean any- 
thing: P 

“But, good heavens!—I—I did 
mean something,” cried the accused, 
with dismay. And he grew quite 
inarticulate in his confusion, and 
red in the face, and lost his head 
altogether, while Lucilla sat calm- 
ly looking on with that air of virtue 
at once severe and indulgent, which 
pities, and blames, and hopes that 
perhaps there is not so much harm 
done as might have been expected. 
This was the position of affairs 
when Thomas came to say that 
Miss Marjoribanks was wanted, as 
she had told him to do when her 
candidate came; for, to be sure, it 
was only next door. It was terrible 
to hear the soft sigh she gave when 
she shook hands with Major Brown. 
“T hope he will not feel it so much 
as I think; but I should be afraid 
to tell him,” said Lucilla; and she 
went away, leaving the good man 
in a state of bewilderment and em- 
barrassment and doubt, which would 
have been much more unpleasant if 
he had not felt so flattered at the 
same time. ‘I never meant to influ- 
ence anybody, I am sure,” he said 
with a comical mixture of compla- 
cence and dismay, when Lucilla was 
gone. “IT have always said, papa, 
that you don’t think enough of the 
weight people give to your opinion,” 
Miss Brown replied, as she gave the 
final bath to her negatives ; -and they 
both left off work with a certain 
glow of comforted amour propre, 
and the most benevolent  senti- 
ments towards Mr. Ashburton, who, 
to tell the truth, until he got his 
lesson from Miss Marjoribanks, had 
never once thought about the opin- 
ion of Major Brown. 











He was sitting with aunt Je- 
mima when Lucilla came in, and 
talking to her in a steady sort of 
a way. Nothing could have made 
Mr. Ashburton socially attractive, 
but still there are many people to 
whom this steady sort of talk 
is more agreeable than brilliancy. 
When a man is brilliant there is 
always a doubt in some minds 
whether he is trustworthy, or sin- 
cere, or to be relied upon; but an 
ordinary common-sense sort of 
talker is free from such suspicion. 
Mr. Ashburton was very sorry to 
hear that Mrs. John Marjoribanks 
had bad nights, and suggested that 
it might be nervous, and hoped 
that the air of Carlingford would 
do her good, and was very glad to 
hear that her son was getting on 
so well in India; and aunt Jemima 
could not help approving of him, 
and feeling that he was a person of 
substance and reflection, and not 
one of those fly-away young men 
who turn girls’ heads, and never 
mean anything. Lucilla herself 
gained something in Mrs. John’s 
eyes from Mr. Ashburton’s high 
opinion; but at the same time it 
was quite clear that he was not 
thinking of anything sentimental, 
but was quite occupied about his 
election, as a man of sense should 
be. Lucilla came in with a fine 
bloom on her cheeks, but still with 
a shade of that sadness which had 
had so great an effect upon Major 
Brown. She had taken off her 
hat before she came in, and drop- 
ped into her chair with an air of 
languor and fatigue which was 
quite unusual to her. “It makes 
such a difference in life when one 
has something on one’s mind,” said 
Lucilla, and she sighed, as was but 
natural; for though that did not 
affect the energy of her proceed- 
ings, she knew and remembered at 
moments of discouragement how 
seldom one’s most disinterested ex- 
ertions are appreciated at the end. 

“You want your lunch, my 
dear,” said Mrs. John. 

“Perhaps I do,” said Miss Mar- 
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joribanks, with a mournfully affec- 
tionate smile. “I have been sit- 
ting to Maria Brown. She has 
taken six, and I am sure they are 
every one more hideous than the 
other; and they will go all over 
England, you know, for the Browns 
have hosts of people belonging to 
them; and everybody will say, 
‘So that is Miss Marjoribanks.’ I 
don’t think I am vain to speak of,” 
said Lucilla, “but that sort of 
thing goes to one’s heart.” 

“These amateurs are terrible 
people,” said Mr, Ashburton, in his 
steady way; ‘‘and photographs 
are a regular nuisance. For my 
part——”” 

“Don’t say that,” said Miss 


Marjoribanks. “I know what you: 


are going to say; and -you must 
sit to her, please. I have said al- 
ready she must do one of you; 
and I will tell you presently about 
the Major. But wait and talk to 
aunt Jemima a little, for I am so 
tired,” said Lucilla. She was lying 
back negligently in her seat, with 
that air of languor which so man 

young ladies excel in, but whic 

was for her a novel indulgence. 
Her hand hung over the arm of 
her chair ‘as if there was no longer 
any force in it. Her head fell 
back, her eyes were half closed; it 
was a moment of abandonment to 
her sensations, such as a high-prin- 
cipled young woman like Miss 
Marjoribanks seldom gives way to. 
But Lucilla went into it conscien- 
tiously, as into everything she did, 
that she might regain her strength 
for the necessary duties that were 
before her. 

And it was at this moment that 
Thomas appeared at the door with 
a suspicion of a grin appearing at 
the corners of his sober mouth, 
and announced Mr. Cavendish, who 
came in before an ordinary woman 
would have had time to open her 
eyes. This was the moment he 
had chosen for his first visit; and 
yet it was not he who had chosen 
it, but fate who seemed to have in 
this respect a spite against Lucilla. 
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It was not only the embarrassing 
presence of his rival, but the fact 
that neither of the two people in 
the room knew or had ever seen 
Mr. Cavendish, that put a climax 
to the horror of the situation. She 
alone knew him, and had to take 
upon herself to present and intro 
duce him, and bridge over for him 
the long interval of absence, and 
all this with the sense of being in 
‘the enemy’s interest, and to a cer- 
tain extent false to Mr. Cavendish! 
Lucilla rose at once, but she was 
not a woman to make pretences. 
She did not throw off all in a mo- 
ment her fatigue, and dash into 
spasmodic action. She held out 
her hand silently to Mr. Cavendish, 
with a look which spoke only af- 
fectionate ‘satisfaction in a friend’s 
return. She did not even speak 
at all for the first moment, but 
contented herself with a _ look, 
which indeed, if he had _ been 
younger and less preoccupied, would 
no doubt have touched his very 
heart. 

‘So you have really come back,” 
she said. “I am so glad! after all 
that people said about your being 
married and dead and ever so 
many stupid things. Oh! don’t 
look at me, please. It doesn’t 
matter with a gentleman, but I 
knew as well as if you had told 
me that you think me dreadfully 
gone off- 7" 

* T entertain such a profane idea!” 
said Mr. Cavendish; but he was 
considerably embarrassed, and he 
was a great deal stouter, and alto- 
gether different from what he used 
to be, and he had not the light 
hand of his youth for a compli- 
ment. And then he sat down on 
the chair Thomas had given him; 
and he looked uncomfortable, to 
say the least of it; and he was get- 
ting large in dimensions and a little 
red in the face, and had by no 
means the air of thinking that it 
didn’t matter for a gentleman. As 
for Miss Marjoribanks,. it would be 
impossible to say what mists of 
illusion dropped away from her 
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mind at the sight of him. Even 
while she smiled upon the new- 
comer, she could not but ask her- 
self, with momentary dismay—Had 
she really gone off as much in the 
same time ? 

“T have been looking for you, 
Miss Marjoribanks resumed; “TI 
waited in for you Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and it is so odd you 
should have come just at this min- 
ute. Aunt Jemima, this is Mr. 
Cavendish, whom you have heard 
so much about—and don’t go, 
please, Mr. Ashburton—you two 
must know each other. You will 
be hearing of each other constantly ; 
and I suppose you will have to 
shake hands or something on the 
hustings—so it will be much the 
best to begin it here.” 

But the two candidates did not 
shake hands: they bowed to each 
other in an alarming way, which 
did not promise much for their 
future brotherliness, and then they 
both stood bolt upright and stared 
at Miss Marjoribanks, who had re- 
lapsed, in the pleasantest way in 
the world, into her easy-chair. 

“ Now, please sit down and talk 
a little,” said Lucilla; “I am so 
proud of having you both together. 
There never has been anybody in 
the world that I have missed so 
much as you—you knew that when 
you went away, but you didn’t 
mind. Mr. Ashburton is very nice, 
but he is of no use to speak of in 
an evening,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, turning a reflective glance 
upon her own candidate with a cer- 
tain sadness; and then they both 
laughed as if it was a joke; but 
it was no joke, as one of them at 
least must have known. 

“Lucilla,” said Mrs. John, with 
consternation, ‘‘I never heard any- 
body talk as you do; I am sure 
Mr. Ashburton is the very best of 
society, and as for Mr. Caven- 
dish 

“Dear aunt Jemima,” said Lu- 
cilla, “‘ would you mind ringing the 
bell? I have been sitting to Maria 
Brown, and I am almost fainting. 
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I wish you gentlemen would sit to 
her; it would please her, and it 
would not do you much harm; 
and then for your constituents, you 
know—— ” 

“T hope you don’t wish me to 

look like one of Maria Brown’s 
photographs to my constituents,” 
said Mr. Cavendish; ‘but then I 
am happy to say they all know me 
pretty well.” This was said with 
a slight touch of gentlemanly spite, 
if there is such a thing; for, after 
all, he was an old power in Carling- 
ford, though he had been so long 
away. 
“Yes,” said Lucilla, reflectively, 
“but you are a little changed since 
then; a little perhaps—just a little 
—stouter, and—— ” 

“Gone off?” said Mr. Cavendish, 
with a laugh; but he felt horribly 
disconcerted all the same, and sa- 
vage with Miss Marjoribanks, and 
could not think why “that fellow ” 
did not go away. What had he to 
do in Lucilla’s drawing-room ? what 
did he mean by sitting down again 
and talking in that measured way 
to the old lady, as if all the ordinary 
rules of good breeding did not point 
out to him that he should have gone 
away and left the field clear? 

“Oh, you know it does not mat- 
ter for a gentleman,” said Lucilla ; 
and then she turned to Mr. Ashbur- 
ton—‘“‘I am sure the Major wants 
to see you, and he thinks that it 
was he who put it into your head 
to stand. He was here that day at 
lunch, you know, and it was some- 
thing he said " 

“Quite true,” said Mr. Ashbur- 
ton in his business way. “I shall 
go to see him at once. Thank you 
for telling me of it, Miss Marjori- 
banks; I shall go as soon as I 
leave here.” 

And then Mr. Cavendish laughed. 
“This is what I call interesting,” 
he said. “I hope Mr. Ashburton 
sees the fun; but it is trying to 
an old friend to hear of that day 
at lunch, you know. I remember 
when these sort of allusions used 
to be pleasant enough; but when 





one has been banished for a thou- 
sand years——”’ : 

“Yes,” said Lucilla, “one leaves 
all that. behind, you know—one 
leaves ever.so many things behind. 
I wish we could always be twenty, 
for my part. I always said, you 
know, that I should be gone off 
in ten years.” 

“Was it the only fib you ever 
told that you repeat it so?” said 
Mr. Cavendish; and it was with 
this pretty speech that he took her 
down-stairs to the well-remembered 
luncheon, “But you fave gone off 
in some things when you have to 
do with a prig like that,” he said 
in her ear, as they went down 
together, “and cast off old friends. 
It was a thing a fellow did not ex- 
pect of you.” : 

‘“‘T never cast off old friends,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. ‘ We shall look 
for you on Thursday, you know, 
all the same. Must you go, Mr, 
Ashburton? when lunch is on the 
table? But then to be sure, you 
will be in time at the Browns’,” 
said Lucilla, sweetly, and she gave 
the one rival her hand while she 
held the arm of the other, at the 
door of the dining-room, in which 
Mr. Ashburton had gallantly depo- 
sited aunt Jemima before saying 
good-bye. They were both looking 
a little black, though the gloom 
was moderate in Mr. Ashburton’s 
case; but as for Lucilla, she stood 
between them a picture of angelic 
sweetness and goodness, giving a 
certain measure of her sympathy to 
both—Woman the Reconciler, by 
the side of those other characters of 
Inspirer and Consoler, of which the 
world has heard. The two inferior 
creatures scowled with politeness at 
each other, but Miss Marjoribanks 
smiled upon them both. Such was 
the way in which she overcame the 
difficulties of the meeting. Mr. 
Ashburton went away a little an- 
noyed, but still understanding his 
instructions, and ready to act upon 
them in that businesslike way he 
had, and Mr. Cavendish remained, 
faintly reassured in the midst of 
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his soreness and mortification, by 
at least having the field to himself 
and seeing the last (for the present ) 
of his antagonist—which was a kind 
of victory in its way. 

“T thought I knew you better 
than to think you ever would have 
anything to.do with that sort of 
thing,” said Mr. Cavendish. ‘There 
are people, you know, whom I could 
have imagined—but a prig like 
that.” He became indeed quite 
violent, as aunt Jemima said after- 
wards, and met with that lady’s 
decided disapproval, as may be sup- 
posed. 

“Mr. Ashburton is very well bred 
and agreeable,” Mrs. John said, with 
emphasis. “I wish all the young 
men I see nowadays were as 
nice.” ¢ 

“Young men!” said Mr. Caven- 
dish. “Is that what people call 
young nowadays? And he must 
be insane, you know, or he would 
never dream of representing a town 
without saying a single word about 
his principles. I daresay he thinks 
it is original,” said the unhappy 
man. He thought he was pointing 
out his rival’s weakness to Lucilla, 
and he went on with energy— “I 
know you better than to think you 
can like that. milk-and-water sort 
of thing.” 

“Oh, I don’t pretend to know 
anything about politics,” said Lu- 
cilla. “I hear you gentlemen talk, 
but I never pretend to understand. 
If we were not to leave you that all 
to yourselves, I don't know what 
you could find to do,” Miss Marjori- 
banks added compassionately; and 
as she spoke she looked so like the 
Lucilla of old, who had schemed 
and plotted for Mr. Cavendish, that 
he could not believe in her deser- 
tion in his heart. 

“That is a delusion like the go- 
ing off,’ he said. “I can’t believe 
you have gone over to the enemy. 
When I remember how I have 
been roving about all those ten 
years, and how different it might 
have been, and whose fault it all 
was——” 


This Mr. Cavendish said in a low 
voice, but it did not the less horrify 
aunt Jemima, who felt prepared 
for any atrocity after it. She would 
have withdrawn, in justice to her 
own sense of propriety; but then 
she thought it was not impossible 
that. he might propose to Lucilla on 
the spot, or take her hand or some- 
thing, and for propriety’s sake she 
stayed. 

“Yes,” said Lucilla—and her 
heart did for one little moment 
give a faint thump against her 
breast. She could not help think- 
ing what a difference it might have 
made to him, poor fellow, had he 
been under her lawful and mght- 
eous sway these ten years. But 
as she looked at him it became 
more and more apparent to Miss 
Marjoribanks that Mr. Cavendish 
had gone off, whatever she herself 
might have done. The outlines of 
his fine figure had changed consider- 
ably, and his face was a little red, 
and he had the look of a man whose 
circumstances, spiritual and  tem- 
poral, would not quite bear a rigid 
examination. As she looked at 
him her pity became tinged by 
a certain shade of resentment, 
to think that after all it was 
his own fault. She could not, 
notwithstanding her natural frank- 
ness of expression, say to him— 
“You foolish soul, why didn’t you 
marry me somehow, and make a 
man of yourself?” Lucilla carried 
honesty very far, but she could not 
go as far as that. ‘ Yes,” she said, 
turning her eyes upon him with a 
sort of abstract sympathy, and then 
she added softly—‘tHave you ever 
seen Her again?” with a lowering 
of her voice. 

This interesting question, which 
utterly bewildered aunt Jemima, 
drove Mr. Cavendish wild with 
rage. Mrs. John said afterwards 
that she felt a shiver go through 
her as he took up the carving-knife, 
though it was only to cut some cold 
beef. He grew white all at once, 
and pressed his lips tightly together, 
and fixed his eyes on the wall 
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straight before him. ‘“Idid not 
think, after what I once said to you, 
Miss Marjoribanks, that you would 
continue to insult my judgment in 
that way,” he said, with a chill 
which fell upon the whole table, 
and took the life out of everything, 
and dimmed the very fire in. the 
chimney. And after that the con- 
versation was of a sufficiently ordi- 
nary description until they went 
back again into the drawing-room, 
by which time Mr. Cavendish seemed 
to have concluded that it was best 
to pocket the affront. 

“T am going to begin my can- 
vass to-morrow,” he said. “I have 
not seen anybody yet. I have no- 
body but my sister to take me in 
hand, you know. There was once 
a time when it might have been 
different” —and he gave Lucilla a 
look which she thought on the 
whole it was best to meet. 

“Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with cruel distinctness, “there was 
a time when you were the most 
popular man in Grange Lane— 
everybody was fond of you. I re- 
member it as if it had been yester- 
day,” said Lucilla, with a sigh. 

“You don’t give a man much 
encouragement, by Jove!” said the 
unlucky candidate. ‘You remem- 
ber it like yesterday! It may be 
vanity, but I flatter myself I shall 
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still be found the most popular 
man in Grange Lane.” 

Miss Marjoribanks sighed again, 
but she did not say anything. On 
the contrary she turned to aunt 
Jemima, who kept in the back- 
ground an alarmed and alert spec- 
tator, to consult her about a shade 
of wool—and just then Mr. Caven- 
dish, looking out the window, saw 
Major Brown conducting his rival 
through his garden, and shaking 
hands with him cordially at the 
door. This was more than the 
patience of the other candidate 
could bear. A sudden resolution, 
hot and angry, as are the resolutions 
of men who feel themselves to have 
a failing cause, came into his mind. 
He had been badgered and baited 
to such an extent (as he thought) 
that he had not time to consider if 
it was wise or not. He, too, had 
sat to Maria Brown, and com- 
manded once the warmest admira- 
tion of the household. He thought 
he would put it to the test, and see 
if after all his popularity was only 
a thing to be remembered like 
yesterday —and it was with this 
intention that he bade a hurried 
good-bye to Lucilla, and rushing 
out, threw himself at once upon the 
troubled waves of society, which had 
once been as smooth as glass to the 
most popular man in Grange Lane, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Mr. Cavendish thought he had 
been an object of admiration to 
Maria Brown, as we have said. He 
thought of it with a little middle- 
aged complacency, and a confidence 
that this vague sentiment would 
stand the. test he was about to apply 
to it, which did honour to the fresh- 
ness of his heart. With this idea 
it was Miss Brown he asked for as 
he knocked at the Majer’s door; 
and he found them both in the 
drawing-room, Maria with gloves 
on to hide the honourable stains of 
her photography, which made her 
comparatively useless when she was 


out of her ‘‘ studio””—and her father 
walking about in a state of excite- 
ment, which was, indeed, what Mr. 
Cavendish expected. The two ex- 
changed a guilty look when they 
saw who their visitor was. The 
looked as people might well loo 
who had been caught in the fact 
and did not know how to get over 
it. They came forward, both of 


them, with a cowardly cordiality 
and eagerness to welcome him— 
“How very good of you to come 
to see us so soon!” Miss Brown 
said, and fluttered and looked at 
her father, and could not tell what 
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more to say. And then a dead 
pause fell upon them—such a pause 
as not unfrequently falls upon peo- 
ple who have got through their mu- 
tual greetings almost with an excess 
of cordiality. They stopped short 
all at once, and looked at each 
other, and smiled, and made a fatal 
conscious effort to talk of . some- 
thing. “It is so good of you to 
come so soon,” Miss Brown repeat- 
ed; “perhaps you have been to 
see Lucilla,” and then she stopped 
again, slightly tremulous, and turned 
an appealing gaze to her papa. 

“T have come to see you,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, plucking up all his 
courage. “I have been a long 
time gone, you know, but I have 
not forgotten Carlingford; and you 
must forgive me for saying that I 
was very glad to hear I might still 
come to see—Miss Brown. As for 
Lydia?’ said the candidate, look- 
ing about him with a smile. 

“Ah, Lydia,” said her sister, 
with a sigh, “her eldest is eight, 
Mr. Cavendish. We don’t see her 
so often as we should like—mar- 
riage makes such a difference. Of 
course it is quite natural she 
should be all for her own family 
now.” 

‘Quite natural,” said Mr. Caven- 
dish, and then he turned to the 
Major. “I don’t think there are 
quite so many public changes as 
I expected to see. The old Rec- 
tor always holds out, and the old 
Colonel; and you have not done 
much that I can see about the new 
paving. You know what I have 
come home about, Major; and I 
am sure I can count upon you to 
support me,” the candidate said, 
with a great deal more confidence 
than he felt in his voice. 

Major Brown cleared his throat; 
his heart was moved by the fami- 
liar voice, and he could not conceal 
his embarrassment. ‘I hope no- 
thing will ever occur,” he said, “to 
make any difference in the friendly 
feelings—I am sure I shall be very 
glad to welcome you back permanent- 
ly to Carlingford. You may always 


rest assured of that,” and he held 
out his hand. But he grew red as 
he thought of his treachery, and 
Maria, who was quaking over it, did 
not even try to say a word to help 
him—and as for Mr. Cavendish, he 
took up his position on the arm of 
the sofa, as he used to do. But he 
had a slim youthful figure when he 
used to do it, and now the attitude 
was one which revealed a certain 

dawning rotundity, very different, ~ 
as Maria afterwards said, from one’s 
idea of Mr. Cavendish. He was 
not. aware of it himself, but as these 
two people looked, their simultane- 
ous thought was how much he had 
changed. 

“Thank you, you are very kind,” 
said Mr. Cavendish. “I have been 
a little lazy, I am afraid, since I 
came here; but I expect my agent 
down to-night, and then, I hope, 
you'll come over to my place and 
have a talk with Woodburn and 
Centum and the rest about it. 
I am a poor tactician, for my part. 
You shall contrive what is best to 
be done, and I'll carry it out. I 
suppose I may expect almost to 
walk over,” he said. It was the 
confidence of despair that moved 
him. The more he saw that his 
cause was lost, the more he would 
make it out that he was sure to 
win—which is not an unusual state 
of mind. 

““T—I don’t know, I am sure,” 
said poor Major Brown. “To tell 
the truth, I—though I can safely 
say my sympathies are always with 
you, Cavendish—I—have been so 
unfortunate as to commit myself, 
you know. It was quite involun- 
tary, I am sure, for I never thought 
my casual expression of opinion 
likely to have any weight——”’ 

“Papa never will perceive the 
weight that is attached to his 
opinon,” said Miss Brown. 

“T was not thinking of it in 
the least, Maria,” said the modest 
Major; “but the fact is, it seems 
to have been that that decided 
Ashburton to stand; and after 
drawing a man in to such a thing, 
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the least one can do is to back him 
out in it. Nobody had an idea 
then, you know, that you were 
coming back, my dear fellow. I 
assure you, if I had known ” 
“But even if you had known, 
you know you never meant it, 
papa,” said Maria, And Mr. Caven- 
dish sat on the arm of the sofa, and 
put his hands_ deep into his pockets, 
and dropped his upper lip, and 
knit his eyebrows a little, and lis- 
tened to the anxious people ex- 
cusing themselves. He did not 
make any answer one way or an- 
other. He was terribly mortified 
and disappointed, and it went 
against his pride to make any 
further remonstrances. When they 
had done, he got down off his seat 
and took his right hand out of his 
pocket and offered it to Miss Brown, 
who, putting her own into it, poor 
soul! with the remembrance of 


her ancient allegiance, was like to 
cry. 

‘“ Well,” he said, “if that is the 
case, I suppose I need not bother 


you any longer. You'll give me 
your good wishes all the same. I 
used to hear of Ashburton some- 
times, but I never had the least 
idea he was so popular. And to 
tell the truth, I don’t think he’s 
any great things to brag of—though 
I suppose it’s not to be expected 
ZI should appreciate his qualities,” 
Mr. Cavendish added, with a laugh. 
As for Miss Brown, it was all she 
could do to keep from crying as he 
went away. She said she could 
see, by the way he left the drawing- 
room, that he was a stricken deer; 
and yet, notwithstanding this sym- 
pathetic feeling, she could not but 
acknowledge, when Miss Marjori- 
banks mentioned it, that to have 
been such a handsome man, he was 
inconceivably gone off. 

Mr. Cavendish went up Grange 
Lane with his hands in his pockets, 
and tried to think that he did not 
care; but he did care all the same, 
and was very bitter in his mind 
over the failure of friends and the 
vanity of expectations. The last 
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time he had walked past those 
garden walls he had thought him- 
self sure of the support of Carling- 
ford, and the personal esteem of 
all the people in all the houses he 
was passing. It was after the Arch- 
deacon ‘had broken ‘down in his 
case against the man whom he 
called an adventurer, and when Mr. 
Cavendish felt all the sweetness of 
being a member of an oligarchy, 
and entitled to the sympathy and 
support of his order. Now he 
went along the same path with his 
hat over his ears and his hands in 
his pockets, and. rage and pain in 
his heart. Whose fault was it that 
his friends had deserted him and 
Carlingford knew him no more? 
He might as well have asked whose 
fault it was that he was getting 
stout and red in the face, and had 
not the same grace of figure nor 
ease of mind as he used to have? 
He had come very near to settling 
down and becoming a man of do- 
mestic respectability in this quiet 
place, and he had just escaped in 
time, and had laughed over it since, 
and imagined himself, with much 
glee, an old fogie looking after a 
lot of children. But the fact is 
that men do become old fogies even 
when they have no children to look 
after, and lose their figure and their 
elasticity just as soon and perhaps 
a little sooner in the midst of 
what is called life than in any 
milder scene of enjoyment. And 
it would have been very handy 
just now to have been sure of his 
election without paying much for 
it. He had been living fast, and 
spending a great deal of money, 
and this, after all, was the only 
real ambition he had ever had; 
and he had thought within him- 
self that if he won he would change 
his mode of life, and turn over a 
new leaf, and become all at once a 
different man. When a man has 
made such a resolution, and feels 
not only that a mere success but a 
moral reformation depends upon 
his victory, he may be permitted to 
consider that he has a right to 
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win; and it may be divined what 
his state of mind was when he had 
made the discovery that even his 
old friends did not see his election 
to be of any such importance as he 
did, and could think of a miserable 
little bit of self-importance or grati- 
fied vanity more than of his inter- 
ests—even the women who had 
once been so kind to him! He 
had just got so far in his. thoughts 
when he met Mr. Centum, who 
stared for a moment, and then burst 
into one of his great laughs as he 
greeted him. ‘Good Lord! Caven- 
dish, is this you? I never expect- 
ed to see you like that !” the banker 
said, in his coarse way. ‘“ You're 
stouter than I am, old fellow ; and 
such an Adonis as you used to 
be!” Mr. Cavendish had to bear 
all this without giving way to his 
feelings, or even showing them any 
more than he could help it. No- 
body would spare him that imbe- 
cile suggestion -as to how things 
used to be. To be growing stouter 
than Centum without Centum’s 
excuse of being a well-to-do house- 


holder and father of a family, and 
respectable man from whom stout- 
ness was expected, was very bit- 


ter to him; but he had to gulp 
it down, and recollect that Cen- 
tum was as yet the only influen- 
tial supporter, except his brother- 
in-law, whom he had in Carling- 
ford. 

“What have you been doing 
with yourself since you came that 
nobody has seen you?’ said Mr. 
Centum. “If you are to do any 
good here, you know, we shall 
have to look alive.’’ 

“T have been ill,’’ said the un- 
fortunate candidate, with a little 
natural loss of temper. ‘“ You 
would not have a man to trudge 
about at this time of year in all 
weathers when he is ill.” 

“T would not be ill again, if I 
were you, till it’s all over,” said Mr. 
Centum. ‘We shall have to fight 
every inch of our ground; and I 
tell you that fellow Ashburton 
knows what he’s about—he goes 
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at everything in a steady sort of 
way. He’s not brilliant, you know, 
but he’s sure af 

“ Brilliant ! ” said Mr. Cavendish, 
“T should think not. It is Lucilla 
Marjoribanks who is putting him 
up to it. You know she had an~ 
old grudge at me.” 

“Oh, nonsense about Lucilla,” 
said Mr. Centum. ‘I can tell you 
Ashburton is not at all a con- 
temptible adversary. He is going 
to work in the cunningest way— 
not a woman’s sort of thing; and 
he’s not a ladies’-man like you,” 
the banker added, with a laugh. 
“But I am afraid you can’t go in 
for that sort of thing as you used 
to do, Cavendish. You should 
marry, and settle, and become a 
steady member of society, now 
you’ve grown so stout.” This was 
the kind of way in which he was 
addressed even by his own support- 
er, who uttered another great laugh 
as he went off upon his busy way. 
It was a sort of thing Mr. Caven- 
dish was not used to, and he felt it 
accordingly. To-be sure he knew 
that he was ten years older, and that 
there were several things which he 
could not do with the same facility - 
as in his youth. But he had saved 
up Carlingford in his imagination 
as a spot in which he would always 
be young, and where nobody should 
find out the difference ; and instead 
of that, it was precisely in Carling- 
ford that he was fated to hear how 
changed he was, with a frankness 
which only old friends would have 
been justified in using. As for 
Lucilla Marjoribanks, she was rather 
better looking than otherwise, and 
absolutely had not gone off. It 
did not occur to Mr. Cavendish 
that this might be because Lucilla 
at present was not still so old as 
he had been ten years ago, in the 
period which he now considered 
his youth. He was rather disposed, 
on the contrary, to take a moral 
view, and to consider that it was 
her feminine incapacity for going 
too far, which had kept years and 
amusements from having their due 
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effect upon Miss Marjoribanks. 
And, poor fellow, he had gone too 
far. He had not been as careful in 
his life as he might have been had 
he stayed at Carlingford; and now 
he was paying the penalty. Such 
was the edifying state of mind 
which he had come to when he 
reached the top of Grove Street. 
And there a waft of soft recollec- 
tions came across his mind. In 
the absence of all sympathy he 
could not help turning back to the 
thought of the enchantress of old 
who used to sing to him, and listen 
to him, and storm at him. Proba- 
bly he would have ended by stroll- 
ing along the familiar street, and 
canvassing for Mr. Lake’s vote, 
which would have done him no 
good in Carlingford, but just then 
Dr. Marjoribanks stopped in his 
brougham. The Doctor was look- 
ing very strange that morning, 
though nobody had particularly 
remarked it—perhaps because he 
smoothed his countenance when he 
was out of the brougham, which 
was his refuge when he had any- 
thing to think about. But he 
stopped suddenly to speak to Mr. 
Cavendish, and perhaps he had 
not time to perform that ceremony. 
He looked dark and cloudy, and 
constrained, and as if he forced 
himself to speak; which, to be sure, 
under the circumstances, was not 
so very strange. 

“T am very glad to see you,” 
the Doctor said, “though you were 
a day too late, you know. Why 
didn’t you give us warning before 
we all went and committed our- 
selves? If we had known that you 
were coming——” 

“Ah, that’s what old Brown 
said,” said Mr. Cavendish, with a 
slight shrug of his shoulders ; which 
was imprudent, for the Major was 
not so old as the Doctor, and be- 
sides was a much less important 
man in Grange Lane. 

“So you have been to see old 
Brown,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, in 
his dry way. “He always was a 
great admirer of yours. I can’t 
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wish you luck, you know, for if you 
win we lose——” 

“Oh, I don’t want you to wish 
me luck. I don’t suppose there 
can be much comparison between 
my chance and that of a new man 
whom nobody ever-heard of in my 
time,” said the candidate for Car- 
lingford. “I thought you Scotch- 
men, Doctor, always liked to be on 
the winning side.” 

“We've a way of making our 
side the winning side,” said Dr. 
Marjoribanks, grimly, for he was 
touchy where his nationality was 
concerned. ‘ Health all right, I 
hope ?”’ he added, looking at Mr. 
Cavendish with that critical medi- 
cal glance which shows that a ver- 
bal response is quite unnecessary. 
This time there was in the look a 
certain insinuation of doubt on the 
subject, which was not pleasant. 
“You are getting stout, I see,” Dr. 
Marjoribanks added—not laughing, 
but as if that too was poor Mr. 
Cavendish’s fault. 

“Yes, I’m very well,’ he an- 
swered, curtly; but the truth was 
that he did not feel sure that he 
was quite well after he had seen 
the critical look in Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s eye. 

“You young men always go 
too fast,” said the Doctor, with a 
strange little smile; but the term 
at least was consolatory ; and after 
that Dr. Marjoribanks quite changed 
his tone. ‘Have you heard Wood- 
burn talking of that great crash in 
town?” he said—*“ that India louse, 
you know—I suppose it’s quite 
true?” 

“Quite true,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
promptly, and somehow he felt a 
pleasure in saying it. “I got all 
the particulars to-day in one of my 
letters—and lots of private people 
involved, which is always the way 
with these old houses,’”’ he added, 
with a mixture of curiosity and 
malice—“ widows, and all sorts of 
superannuated folks.” 

“*Tt’s a great pity,” said the Doc- 
tor: “I knew old Lichfield once, 
the chief partner—I am very sorry 
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to hear it’s true;” and then the 
two shook hands, and the brougham 
drove on. As for Mr. Cavendish, 
he made up his mind at once that 
the Doctor was involved, and was 
not sorry, and felt that it was a sort 
of judicial recompense for his de- 
sertion of his friends. And he went 
home to tell his sister of it, who 
shared in his sentiments. And 
then it was not worth while going 
out any more that day—for the 
electioneering agent who knew all 
about it, was not coming till the 
last train. ‘I suppose I shall have 
to work when he is here,” Mr. Caven- 
dish said. And in the mean time 
he threw himself into an easy-chair. 
Perhaps that was why he was get- 
ting so stout. 

And in the mean time the Doctor 
went on visiting his patients. When 
he came back to his brougham be- 
tween his visits, and went bowling 
along in that comfortable way, along 
the familiar roads, there was a cer- 
tain glumness upon his: face. He 
was not a demonstrative man, but 
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when he was alone you could tell 
by certain lines about the well-worn 
cordage of his countenance whether 
all was right with the Doctor; and 
it was easy to see just at this mo- 
ment that all was not right with 
him. But he did not say anything 
about it when he got home; on the 
contrary, he was just as usual, and 
told his daughter all about his en- 
counter with Mr. Cavendish, “A 
man at his time of life has no right 
to get fat—it’s a sort of thing I 
don’t like to see. And he'll never 
be a ladies’ man no more, Lucilla,” 
said the Doctor, with a gleam of 
humour in his eye. 

“He is exactly like George the 
Fourth, papa,’ said Miss Marjori- 
banks; and the Doctor laughed 
as he sat down to dinner. If he 
had anything on his mind he 
bore it like a hero, and gave no 
sign; but then, as Mrs. John very 
truly remarked, when a man does 
not disclose his annoyances they 
always tell more upon him in the 
end. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


There were a great many reasons 
why this should be a critical period 
in Miss Marjoribanks’s life. For 
one thing, it was the limit she had 
always proposed to herself for her 
term of young-ladyhood; and nat- 
urally, as she outgrew the age for 
them, she felt disposed to put away 
childish things. To have the con- 
trol of society in her hands was a 
great thing; but still the mere 
means, without any end, was not 
worth Lucilla’s while—and her 
Thursdays were almost a bore to 
her in her present stage of develop- 
ment. They occurred every week, 
to be sure, as usual; but the ma- 
chinery was all perfect, and went 
on by itself, and it was not in the 
nature of things that such a light 
adjunct of existence should satisfy 
Lucilla, as she opened out into the 
ripeness of her thirtieth year. It 
was this that made Mr. Ashburton 
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so interesting to her, and his elec- 
tion a matter into which she entered 
so warmly, for she had come to an 
age at which she might have gone 
into Parliament herself had there 
been no disqualification of sex; and 
when it was almost a necessity for 
her to make some use of her social 
influence. Miss Marjoribanks had 
her own ideas in respect to charity, 
and never went upon ladies’ commit- 
tees, nor took any further share than 
what was proper and necessary in 
parish work; and when a woman 
has an active mind, and still does 
not care for parish work, it is a lit- 
tle hard for her to find a ‘‘ sphere.” 
And Lucilla, though she said no- 
thing about a sphere, was still more 
or less in that condition of mind 
which has been so often and so faliy 
described to the British public— 
when the ripe female intelligence, 
not having the natural resource of 
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a nursery and a husband to manage, 
turns inwards, and begins to “ make 
a protest” against the existing order 
of society, and to call the world to 
account for giving it no due occu- 
pation—and to consume itself. She 
was not the woman to make pro- 
tests, nor to claim for herself the 
doubtful honours of a false posi- 
tion; but she felt all the same that 
at her age she had outlived the oc- 
cupations that were sufficient for 
her youth. To be sure, there were 
still the dinners to attend to, a 
branch of human affairs worthy of 
the weightiest consideration, and 
she had a house of her own, as 
much as if she had been half-a- 
dozen times married, but still there 
are instincts which go even beyond 
dinners, and Lucilla had become 
conscious that her capabilities were 
greater than her work. She was a 
Power in Carlingford, and she knew 
it; but still there is little good in 
the existence of a Power unless it 
can be made use of for some worthy 
end. 

She was coming up Grange Lane 
rather late one evening, ponder- 
ing upon these things — thinking 
within herself compassionately of 
poor Mr. Cavendish, a little in the 
same way as he had been thinking of 
her, but from the opposite point 
of view. For Lucilla could not 
but see the antithesis of their posi- 
tion, and how he was the foolish 
apprentice who had chosen his 
own way and was coming to a bad 
end, while she was the steady one 
about to ride by in her Lord May- 
or’s coach. And Miss Marjoribanks 
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so few other outlets. She was a lit- 
tle disheartened as she thought it 
all over. Gleams of possibility, it is 
true, crossed her mind, such as that 
of marrying the member for Car- 
lingford, for instance, and thus be- 
ginning a new and more important 
career; but she was too experienced 
a woman not to be aware by this 
time, that possibilities which did 
not depend upon herself alone had 
better not be calculated upon. And 
there did occur to her, among other 
things, the idea of making a great 
Experiment which could be carried 
out only by a woman of genius—of 
marrying a poor man, and affording 
to Carlingford and England an ex- 
ample which might influence un- 
born generations. Such were the 
thoughts that were passing through 
her mind when, to her great sur- 
prise, she came up to her father, 
walking up Grange Lane over the 
dirty remains of the snow — for 
there was a great deal of snow 
that year.. It was so strange a 
sight to see Dr. Marjoribanks walk- 
ing that at the first glance Lucilla 
was startled, and thought some- 
thing was the matter; but, of 
course, it all arose from a perfectly 
natural and explainable cause. 

“T have been down to see Mrs. 
Chiley,” said the Doctor; “she. has 
her rheumatism very bad again; 
and the horse has been so long out 
that I thought I would walk home. 
I think the old lady is a little up- 
set about Cavendish, Lucilla. He 
was always a pet of hers.” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley! she is not 
very bad, I hope?’ said Miss Mar- 


was thinking at the same time of joribanks. 


the other candidate, whose canvass 
was going on so successfully; and 
that, after the election and all the 
excitement was over, she would feel 
a blank. There could be no doubt 
she would feel a blank—and Lucil- 
la did not see how the blank was 
to be filled up as she looked into 
the future; for, as has been said, 
parish work was not much in her 
way, and for a woman who feels 
that she is a Power, there are 


“Oh no, she is not very bad,” 
said the Doctor, in a dreary tone. 
“The poor old machine is just 
about breaking up, that is all. We 
can cobble it this once, but next 
time perhaps r 

“Don’t talk in such a disheart- 
ening way, papa,” said Lucilla. 
“T am sure she is not so very 
old.” 

“We're all pretty old, for that 
matter,” said the Doctor; ‘“ we 
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can’t run on for ever, you know. 
If you had been a boy like that 
stupid fellow Tom, you might have 
carried on my practice, Lucilla— 
and even extended it, I shouldn’t 
wonder,” Dr. Marjoribanks add- 
ed, with a little grunt, as who 
should say that is the way of the 
world. 

“But I am not a boy,” said Lu- 
cilla, mildly; “and even if I had 
been, you know, I might have 
chosen another profession. Tom 
never had any turn for medicine 
that I ever heard of——” 

“T hope you know pretty well 
about all the turns he ever had 
with that old—woman,” said the 
Doctor, pulling himself up sharply, 
“always at your ear. I suppose 
she never talks of anything else. 
But I hope you have too much 
sense for that sort of thing, Lu- 
cilla. Tom will never be anything 
but a poor man if he were to live a 
hundred years.” 

“Perhaps not, papa,” said Lucil- 
la, with a little sigh. The Doctor 
knew nothing about the great so- 
cial experiment which it had en- 
tered into Miss Marjoribanks’s 
mind to make for the regeneration 
of her contemporaries and the good 
of society, or possibly he might not 
have distinguished Tom by that 
particular title. Was it he, per- 
haps, who was destined to be the 
hero of a domestic drama embody- 
ing the best principles of that 
Moral Philosophy which Lucilla 
had studied with such success at 
Mount Pleasant? She did not ask 
herself the question, for things had 
not as yet come to that point, but 
it gleamed upon her mind as by a 
side-light. 

“T don’t know how you would 
get on if you were poor,” said the 
Doctor. “I don’t think that would 
suit you. You would make some- 
body a capital wife, I can say that 
for you, Lucilla, that had plenty 
of money and a liberal disposition 
like yourself. But poverty is an- 
other sort of thing, I can tell you. 
Luckily you’re old enough to have 


got over all the love-in-a-cottage 
ideas—if you ever had them,” Dr. 
Marjoribanks added. He was a 
worldly man himself, and he thought 
his daughter a worldly woman; and 
yet, though he thoroughly approved 
of it, he still despised Lucilla a 
little for her prudence, which is a 
paradoxical state of mind not very 
unusual in the world. 

“T don’t think I ever had them,” 
said Lucilla—“not that kind of 
poverty. I know what a cottage 
means; it means a wretched man, 
always about the house with his 
feet in slippers, you know—what 
poor dear Mr. Oavendish would 
come to if he was poor——” 

The Doctor laughed, though he 
had not seemed up to this moment 
much disposed for laughing. ‘So 
that is all your opinion of Caven- 
dish,” he said; “and I don’t think 
you are far wrong, either; and yet 
that was a young fellow that might 
have done better,” Dr. Marjoribanks 
said reflectively, perhaps not with- 
out a slight prick of conscience that 
he had forsaken an old friend. 

“Yes,” said Lucilla, with a cer- 
tain solemnity—“ but you know, 
papa, if a man will not when he 
may——” And she sighed, though 
the Doctor, who had not been think- 
ing of Mr. Cavendish’s prospects in 
that light, laughed once more; but 
it was a sharp sort of sudden laugh 
without much heart in it. He had 
most likely other things of more im- 
portance in his mind. 

“Well, there have been a great 
many off and on since that time,” 
he said, smiling rather grimly. ‘“‘ It 
is time you were thinking about it 
seriously, Lucilla. I am not so 
sure about some things as I once 
was, and I'd rather like to see you 
well settled before—— It’s a kind 
of prejudice a man has,” the Doctor 
said abruptly, which, whatever he 
might mean by it, was a dismal sort 
of speech to make. 

“Before what, papa?’ asked Lu- 
cilla, with a little alarm. 

“Tut—before long, to be sure,” 
he said, impatiently. ‘ Ashburton 
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would not be at all amiss if he liked 
it and you liked it; but it’s no use 
making any suggestions about those 
things. So long as you don’t marry 
a@ fool——” Dr. Marjoribanks said, 
with energy. “I know—that is, of 
course, I’ve seen what that is; you 
can’t expect to get perfection, as 
you might have looked for perhaps 
at twenty; but I advise you to 
marry, Lucilla. I don’t think you 
are cut out for a single woman, for 
my part.” 

“T don’t see the good of single 
women,” said Lucilla, ‘‘ unless they 
are awfully rich; and I don’t sup- 
pose I shall ever be awfully rich. 
But, papa, so long as I can be a com- 
fort to you a 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, with that 
tone which Lucilla could remember 
fifteen years ago, when she made 
the same magnanimous suggestion, 
“but I can’t live for ever, you know. 
It would be a pity to sacrifice your- 
self to me, and then perhaps next 
morning find that it was a useless 
sacrifice. It very often happens 
like that when self-devotion is 
carried too far. You’ve behaved 
very well, and shown a great deal 
of good sense, Lucilla—more than 
I gave you credit for when you 
commenced—I may say that; and 
if there was to be any change, for 
instance——” 

‘““What change?” said Lucilla, 
not without some anxiety, for it 
was an odd way of talking, to say 
the least of it; but the Doctor had 
come to a pause, and did not seem 
disposed to resume. 

“It is not so pleasant as I thought 
walking over this snow,” he said. 
“T can’t give that up, that I can see. 
And there’s more snow in the air if 
I’m any judge of the weather. There 
—go in—go in; don’t wait for me; 
—but mind you make haste and 
dress, for I want my dinner. I may 
have to go down to Mrs. Chiley 
again to-night.” 

It was an odd way of talking, and 
it was odd to break off like this; 
but then, to be sure, there was no 
occasion for any more conversation, 
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since they had just arrived at their 
own door. It made Lucilla uneasy 
for the moment, but while she was 
dressing she managed to explain it 
to herself, and to think, after all, 
it was only natural that her papa 
should have seen a little into the 
movement and commotion of her 
thoughts; and then poor dear 
old Mrs. Chiley being so ill, who 
was one of his own set, so to speak, 
He was quite cheerful later in the 
evening, and enjoyed his dinner, and 
was even more civil than usual to 
Mrs. John. And though he did not 
come up to tea, he made his appear- 
ance afterwards with a flake of new- 
fallen snow still upon his rusty grey 
whiskers. He had gone to see his 
patient again, notwithstanding the 
silent storm outside. And _ his 
countenance was a little overcast 
this time, no doubt by the late 
walk, and the serious state Mrs, 
Chiley was in, and his encounter 
with the snow. 

““Oh yes, she is better,” he said, 
“IT knew she would do this time. 
People at our time of life don’t go 
off in that accidental kind of way. 
When a woman has been so long 
used to living, it takes her a time 
to get into the way of dying. She 
might be a long time thinking about 
it yet, if all goes well Ho 

“Papa, don’t speak like that!” 
said Lucilla. ‘Dying! I can’t bear 
to think of such a thing. She is 
not so very old.” 

“Such things will happen whether 
you can bear to think of them or 
not,” said the Doctor. “I said you 
would go down and see her to-mor- 
row. We've all held out a long 
time—the lot of us. I don’t like to 
think of the first gap myself, but 
somebody must make a beginning, 
you know.” 

“The Chileys were always older 
than you,” said Mrs. John. “I 
remember in poor Mrs. Marjori- 
banks’s time:—they were quite 
elderly then, and you were just 
beginning. When my Tom was a 
baby og 

““We were always of the same 
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set,” said the Doctor, interrupting 
her without hesitation. ‘‘ Lucilla, 
they say Cavendish has got hold of 
the Rector. He has made believe 
to be penitent, you know. That is 
cleverer than anything you could 
have done. And if he can’t be won 
back again it will be serious, the 
Colonel says. You are to try if you 
can suggest anything. It seems,” 
said the Doctor, with mingled amuse- 
ment and satire, and a kind of gra- 
tification, “‘ that Ashburton has great 
confidence in you.” 

“Tt must have been the agent,” 
said Lucilla. “I don’t think any 
of the rest of them are equal to that. 
I don’t see, if that is the case, how 
we are to win him back. If Mr. 
Ashburton had ever done anything 
very wicked, perhaps——”’ 

“You are safe to say he is not 
penitent anyhow,” said Dr. Marjori- 
banks, and he took his candle and 
went away with a smile. But either 
Mr. Ashburton’s good opinion of 
Lucilla, or some other notion, had 
touched the Doctor. He was not 
a man who said much at any 
time, but when he bade her good- 
night, his hand drooped upon Lu- 
cilla’s shoulder, and he patted it 
softly, as he might have patted the 
head of a child. It was not much, 
but still it was a good deal from 
him. To feel the lingering touch 
of her father’s hand caressing her, 
even in so mild a way, was some- 
thing quite surprising and strange 
to Miss Marjoribanks. She looked 
up at him almost with alarm, but 
he was just then turning away with 
his candle in his hand. And he 
seemed to have laid aside his gloom, 
and even smiled to himself as he 
went up-stairs. ‘If she had been the 
boy instead of that young ass,” he 
said to himself. He could not have 
explained why he was more than 
ordinarily hard just then upon the 
innocent, far-distant Tom, who was 
unlucky, it is true, but not exactly an 
ass, after all. But somehow it struck 
the Doctor more than ever how great 
a loss it was to society and to herself 
that Lucilla was not ‘ the boy.” 


She could have continued, and per- 
haps extended, the practice, where- 
as just now it was quite possible that 
she might drop down into worsted- 
work and tea-parties like any other 
single woman—while Tom, who had 
carried off the family honours, and 
was ‘the boy’’ in this limited and 
unfruitful generation, was never 
likely to do anything to speak of, 
and would be a poor man if he were 
to live for a hundred years. Per- 
haps there was something else be- 
hind that made the Doctor’s brow 
contract a little as he crossed the 
threshold of his chamber, into 
which, no more than into the 
recesses of his heart, no one ever 
penetrated; but it was the lighter 
idea of that comparison, which had 
no actual pain in it, but only a 
kind of humorous discontent, which 
was the last articulate thought in 
his mind as he went to his room 
and closed his door with a little 
sharpness, as he always did, upon 
the outside world. 

Aunt Jemima, for her part, lin- 
gered a little with Lucilla down- 
stairs. “My dear, I don’t think 
my brother-in-law looks well to- 
night. I don’t think Carlingford 
is so healthy as it is saidto be. If 
I were you, Lucilla, I would try 
and get your papa to take some- 
thing,” said Mrs. John, with anxiety, 
“before he goes to bed.” 

“Dear aunt Jemima, he never 
takes anything. You forget he is 
a doctor,” said Miss Marjoribanks. 
“Tt always puts him out when he 
has to go out in the evening; and 
he is sad about Mrs. Chiley, though 
he would not say so.” But never- 
theless Lucilla knocked at his door 
when she went up-stairs. And the 
Doctor, though he did not open, 
growled within with a voice which 
reassured his dutiful daughter. 
‘““What should I want, do you 
think, but to be left quiet?” the 
Doctor said. And even Mrs. John, 
who had waited at his door, with 
her candle in her hand, to hear the 
result, shrank within at the sound 
and was seen no more. And Miss 
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Marjoribanks, too, went to her 
rest, with more than one sub- 


ject of thought which kept her 
awake. In the first place, the Rec- 
tor was popular in his way, and if 
he chose to call all his forces to 
rally round a penitent, .there was 
no saying what might come of it; 
and then Lucilla could not help 
going back in the most illogical 
manner to her father’s caress, and 
wondering what was the meaning of 
it. Meantime the snow fell heavily 
outside, and wrapped everything in 
a soft and secret whiteness. And 
amid the whiteness and darkness, 
the lamp burned steadily outside at 
~the garden-gate, which pointed out 
the Doctor’s door amid all the closed 
houses and dark garden-walls in 
Grange Lane—a kind of visible 
succour and help always at hand 
for those who were suffering. And 
though Dr. Marjoribanks was not 
like a young man making a prac- 
tice, but had perfect command of 
Carlingford, and was one of the 
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richest men in it, it was well known 
in the town that the very poorest, 
if in extremity, in the depths of the 
wildest night that ever blew, would 
not seek help there in vain. The 
bell that had roused him when he 
was young, still hung near him in 
the silence of his closed-up house 
when he was old, and still could 
make him spring up, all self-pos- 
sessed and ready, when the enemy 
death had to be fought with. But 
that night the snow cushioned the 
wire outside, and even made white 
cornices and columns about the 
steady lamp, and the Doctor slept 
within, and no one disturbed him; 
for except Mrs. Chiley and a few 
chronic patients, there was nothing 
particularly amiss in Carlingford, 
and then it was Dr. Rider whom all 
the new people went to, the people 
who lived in the innumerable new 
houses at the other end of Carling- 
ford, and had no hallowing tradi- 
tion of the superior authority of 
Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


The talk of this evening might 
not have been considered of any 
importance to speak of, but for the 
extraordinary and most unlooked- 
for event which startled all Car- 
lingford next morning. Nobody 
could believe that it was true. Dr. 
Marjoribanks’s patients waited for 
him, and declared to their nurses 
that it was all a made-up story, 
and that he would come and prove 
that he was not dead. How could 
he be dead? He had been as well 
as he ever was that last evening. 
He had gone down Grange Lane in 
the snow, to see the poor old lady, 
who was now sobbing in her bed, 
and saying it was all a mistake, 
and that it was she who ought to 
have died. But all those protesta- 
tions were of no avail against the 
cold and stony fact which had 
frightened Thomas out of his senses, 
when he went to call the Doctor. 
He had died in the night without 


calling or disturbing anybody. He 
must have felt faint, it seemed, for 
he had got up and taken a little 
brandy, the remains of which still 
stood on the table by his bedside; 
but that was all that anybody could 
tell about it. They brought Dr. 
Rider, of course; but all that 
he could do was to examine the 
strong, still frame, old, and yet 
not old enough to be weakly, or 
to explain such sudden extinction, 
which had ceased its human func- 
tions. And then the news swept over 
Carlingford like a breath of wind, 
though there was no wind even on 
that silent snowy day to carry the 
matter. Dr. Marjoribanks was dead. 
It put the election out of people’s 
heads, and even their own affairs 
for the time being; for had he not 
known all about the greater part of 
them—seen them come into the 
world and kept them in it—and put 
himself always in the breach when 
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the pale Death approached that 
way? He had never made very 
much boast of his friendliness or 
been large in sympathetic expres- 
sions, but yet he had never flinched 
at any time, or deserted his patients 
for any consideration. Carlingford 
was sorry, profoundly sorry, with 
that true sorrow which is not so 
much for the person mourned as 
for the mourner’s self, who feels a 
sense of something lost. The people 
said to themselves, Whom could 
they ever find who would know their 
constitutions so well, and who was 
to take care of So-and-so if he had 
another attack? To be sure Dr. 
Rider was at hand, who felt a little 
agitated about it, and was conscious 
of the wonderful opening, and was 
very ready to answer, “ I am here ;” 
but a young doctor is different from 
an old one, and a living man all in 
commonplace health and comfort 
is not to be compared with a dead 
one, on the morning at least of 
his sudden ending. Thank heaven, 
when a life is ended there is always 
that hour or two remaining to set 
straight the defective balances, and 
do a hasty late justice to the dead, 
before the wave sweeps on over 
him and washes out the traces of 
his steps, and lets in the common 
crowd to make their thoroughfare 
over the grave. 

“Tt cannot be the Doctor,” Mrs. 
Chiley said, sobbing in her bed, 
“or else it has been in mistake for 
me. He was always a healthy man 
and never had anything the matter 
with him—and a great deal younger 
than we are, you know. If anything 
has happened to him it must have 
been in mistake for me,” said the 
poor old lady, and she was so hys- 
terical that they had to send for Dr. 
Rider, and she was thus the first to 
begin to build the new world on the 
foundations of the old, little as she 
meant it. But for the moment 
everything was paralysed in Grange 
Lane, and canvassing came to a 
standstill, and nothing was dis- 
cussed but Dr. Majoribanks—how 
he was dead, though nobody could 


or would believe it; and how Lu- 
cilla would be left, and who her 
trustees were, and how the place 
could ever get used to the want of 
him, or would ever look like itself 
again without his familiar presence. 
It was by way of relieving their 
minds from the horror of the idea, 
that the good people rushed into 
consultations what Lucilla would 
do. It took their minds a little off 
the ghastly imagination of that dark 
room with the snow on the window, 
and the -late moonlight trying to get 
into the darkness, and the white 
rigid face inside, as he was said to 
have been found. It could not but 
make a terrible change to her—in- 
deed, through her it could not but 
make a great change to everybody. 
The Doctor's house would, of 
course, be shut up, which had 
been the most hospitable house in 
Carlingford, and things would drop 
into the unsatisfactory state they 
used to be in before Miss Marjori- 
banks’s time, and there would no 
longer ,be anybody to organise 
society. Such were the ideas the 
ladies of Grange Lane relapsed 
into by way of delivering them- 
selves from the pain of their first 
realisation of what had happened. 
It would make a great change. 
Even the election and its anticipated 
joys could not but change character 
in some respects at least, and there 
would be nobody to make the best 
of them ; and then the question was, 
What would Lucilla do? Would 
she have strength to “make an ef- 
fort,” as some people suggested ; or 
would she feel not only her grief, 
but her downfall, and that she was 
now only a singie woman, and sink 
into a private life, as some others 
were inclined to believe. 

Inside the house, naturally, the 
state of affairs was sad enough. 
Lucilla, notwithstanding the many 
other things she had had to occupy 
her mind, was fond of her father, 
and the shock overwhelmed her for 
the moment. Though she was not 
the kind of woman to torture her- 
self with thinking of things that she 
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might have done, still at the first 
moment the idea that she ought 
not to have left him alone—that 
she should have sat up and watched 
or taken some extraordinary un- 
usual precaution—was not to be 
driven away from her mind. The 
reign of reason was eclipsed in her 
as it often is in such an emergency. 
She said it was her fault in the first 
horror. ‘‘ When I saw how he was 
looking, and how he was talking, I 
should never have left him,” said 
Lucilla, which indeed was a very 
natural thing to say, but would 
have been an utterly impossible 
one to carry out, as she saw when 
she came to think of it. But she 
could not think of it just then. 
She did not think at all that first 
long snowy, troubled day, but went 
about the house, on the bedroom 
floor, wringing her hands like a 
creature distracted. “If I had 
only sat up,’’ she said; and then 
she would recall the touch of his 
hand on her shoulder, which she 
seemed still to be feeling, and cry 
out, like all the rest of thé world, 
that it could not be true. But, to 
be sure, that was a state of feeling 
that could not last long. There are 
events for which something higher 
than accident must be held account- 
able, were one ever so ready to take 
the burden of affairs on one’s own 
shoulders ; and Lucilla knew, when 
she came to herself, that if she had 
watched ever so long or so closely, 
that could have had no effect up- 
on the matter. After a while 
the bewildering sense of her own 
changed position began to come 
upon her, and roused her up into 
that feverish and unnatural activity 
of thought which, in some minds, 
is the inevitable reaction after the 
unaccustomed curb and shock of 
grief. When she had got used 
to that dreadful certainty about 
her father, and had suddenly come 
with a leap to the knowledge that 
she was not to blame, and could 
not help it, and that though he was 
gone, she remained, it is no cen- 
sure upon Lucilla to say that her 
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head became immediately full of a 
horror and confusion of thoughts, an 
involuntary stir and bustle of plans 
and projects, which she did all she 
could to put down, but which 
would return and overwhelm her 
whether she chose it or not. She 
could not help asking herself 
what her new position was, think- 
ing it over, so strangely free and 
new and unlimited as it seemed. 
And it must be recollected that 
Miss Marjoribanks was a woman 
of very active mind and great en- 
ergies, too old to take up a girl’s 
fancy that all was over because she 
had encountered a natural grief 
on her passage, and too young not 
to see a long future still before 
her. She kept her room, as was to 
be expected, and saw nobody, and 
only moved the household and 
superintended the arrangements in 
a muffled way through Thomas, who 
was an old servant, and knew “the 
ways” of the house; but notwith- 
standing her seclusion and _ her 
honest sorrow, and her perfect ob- 
servance of all the ordinary re- 
straints of the moment, it would be 
wrong to omit all mention of this 
feverish bustle of thinking which 
came into Lucilla’s mind in her 
solitude. Of all that she had to 
bear, it was the thing that vexed 
and irritated and distressed her the 
most—as if, she said to herself in- 
dignantly, she ought to have been 
able to think of anything! And the 
chances are that Lucilla, for sheer 
duty’s sake, would have said, if 
anybody had asked, that of course 
she had not thought of anything 
as yet; without being aware that 
the mere shock, and horror, and 
profound commotion had a great 
deal more to do than anything else 
in producing that fluttering crowd 
of busy, vexatious speculations 
which had come, without any will 
of hers, into her heart. 

It looked a dreadful change in 
one way as she looked at it without 
wishing to look at it in the solitude 
of her own room, where the blinds 
were all down, and the snow some- 
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times came with a little thump 
against the window, and where it 
was so dark that it was a comfort 
when night came, and the lamp 
could be lighted. So far as. Car- 
lingford was concerned, it would 
be almost as bad for Miss Marjori- 
banks as if she were her father’s 
widow instead of his daughter. To 


.keep up a position of social im- 


portance in a single woman’s house, 
unless, as she had herself lightly 
said so short a time since, she were 
awfully rich, would be next to im- 
possible. All that gave importance 
to the centre of society—the hospi- 
table table, the open house—had 
come to an end with the Doctor. 
Things could no more be as they 
had once been, in that respect at 
least. She might stay in the house, 
and keep up to the furthest extent 
possible to her its old traditions ; 
but even to the utmost limit to 
which Lucilla could think it right 
to go it could never be the same. 
This consciousness kept gleaming 
upon her as she sat in the dull day- 
light behind the closed blinds, with 
articles of mourning piled about 
everywhere, and the -grey dimness 
getting into her very eyes, and her 
mind distressed by the conscious- 
ness that she ought to have been 
unable to think; and the sadness 
of the prospect altogether was 
enough to stir up a reaction, in 
spite of herself, in Miss Marjori- 
banks’s mind. 

And on the other side she would 
no doubt be very well off, and could 
go wherever she liked, and had no 
limit, except what was right and 
proper and becoming, to what she 
might please to do. She might go 
abroad if she liked, which perhaps 
is the first idea of the modern 
English mind when anything hap- 
pens to it, and settle wherever she 
pleased, and arrange her mode of 
existence as seemed good in her 
own eyes. She would be an heiress 
in a moderate way, and aunt Je- 
mima was by this time absolutely 
at her disposal, and could be taken 
anywhere; and at Lucilla’s age it 


was quite impossible to predict 
what might not happen to a woman 
in such a position. When these 
fairer possibilities gleamed into 
Lucilla’s mind, it would be difficult 
to describe the anger and self-dis- 
gust with which she reproached 
herself— for perhaps it was the 
first time that she had consciously 
failed in maintaining a state of 
mind becoming the occasion ; and 
though nobody but herself knew of 
it, the pain of the accusation was 
acute and bitter. But how could 
Miss Marjoribanks help it ?—the 
mind travels so much quicker than 
anything else, and goes so far, 
and makes its expeditions in such 
subtle, stealthy ways. She might 
begin by thinking of her dear papa, 
and yet before she could dry her 
eyes might be off in the midst of 
one of these bewildering specula- 
tions. For everything was cer- 
tain now so far as he was con- 
cerned ; and everything was so un- 
certain, and full of such unknown 
issues for herself. Thus the dark 
days before the funeral passed by 
—and everybody was very kind. 
Dr. Marjoribanks was one of the 
props of the place, and all Carling- 
ford bestirred itself to do him the 
final honours ; and all her friends 
conspired how to save Lucilla from 
all possible trouble, and help her 
over the trial; and to see how 
much he was respected was the 
greatest of all possible comforts to 
her, as she said. 

Thus it was that among the 
changes that everybody looked for, 
there occurred all at once this 
change which was entirely unex- 
pected, and put everything else out 
of mind for the moment. For to 
tell the truth, Dr. Marjoribanks was 
one of the men, who, according to 
external appearance, need never 
have died. There was nothing 
about him that wanted to be set 
right, no sort of loss, or failure, or 
misunderstanding, so far as any- 
body could see. An existence in 
which he could have his friends 
to dinner every week, and a good 
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house, and good wine, and a very 
good table, and nothing particular 
to put him out of his way, seemed 
in fact the very ideal of the best 
life for the Doctor. There was no- 
thing in him that seemed to de- 
mand anything better, and it was 
confusing to try to follow him into 
that which, no doubt, must be in 
all its fundamentals a very differ- 
ent kind of world. He was a just 
man and a good man in his way, 
and had been kind to many people 
in his lifetime—but still he did not 
seem to have that need of another 
rectifying completer existence which 
most men have. There seemed no 
reason why he should die—a man 
who was so well contented with 
this lower region in which many of 
us fare badly, and where so few of 
us are contented. This was a fact 
which exercised a very confusing 
influence, even when they them- 
selves were not aware of it, on 
many people’s minds. It was hard 
to think of him under any other 
circumstances, or identify him with 
angels and spirits —which feeling 
on the whole made the regret for 
him a more poignant sort of regret. 

And they buried him with the 
greatest signs of respect. People 
from twenty miles off sent their 
carriages, and all the George Street 
people shut their shops, and there 
was very little business done all 
day. Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Asli- 
burton walked side by side at the 
funeral, which was an affecting sight 
to see; and if anything more could 
have been done to show their re- 
spect which was not done, the 
corporation of Carlingford would 
have been sorry for it. And the 
snow still lay deep in all the 
corners, though it had been tram- 
pled down all about the Doctor’s 
house, where the lamp was not 
lighted now of nights ; for what was 
the use of lighting the lamp, which 
was a kind of lighthouse in its way, 
and meant to point out succour and 
safety for the neighbours, when the 
physician himself was lying beyond 
all hope of succour or aid? And 
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all the Grange Lane people retired 
in a sympathetic, awe-stricken way, 
and decided, or at least the ladies 
did, to see Lucilla next day, if she 
was able to see them, and to find 
out whether she was going to make 
an effort, or what she meant to do. 
And Mrs. Chiley was so much bet- 
ter that she was able to be up a 
little in the evening, though she 
searcely could forgive herself, and 
still could not help thinking that 
it was she who had really been 
sent for, and that the Doctor had 
been taken in mistake. And as 
for Lucilla, she sat in her room 
and cried, and thought of her 
father’s hand upon her shoulder— 
that last unusual caress which was 
more touching to think of than a 
world of words. He had been fond 
of her, and proud of her, and at the 
last moment he had showed it. 
And by times she seemed to feel 
again that lingering touch, and cried 
as if her heart would break: and 
yet, for all that, she could not keep 
her thoughts steady, nor prevent 
them from wandering to all kinds 
of profane out-of-door matters, and 
to considerations of the future, and 
estimates of her own position. . It 
wounded her sadly 6 feel herself 
in such an inappropriate state of 
mind, but she could not help it; 
and then the want of natural light 
and air oppressed her sorely, and 
she longed for the evening, which 
felt a little more natural, and 
thought that at last she might 
have a long talk with aunt Je- 
mima; who was a kind of refuge 
in her present loneliness, and gave 
her a means of escape at the same 
time from all this bustle and com- 
motion of unbecoming thoughts. 
This was enough surely for any 
one to have to encounter at one 
time ; but that very night another 
rumour began to murmur through 
Carlingford —a rumour more be- 
wildering, more incredible still, than 
that of the Doctor’s death, which the 
town had been obliged ‘to confirm 
and acknowledge, and put its seal 
to. When the thing was first 
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mentioned, everybody (who could 
find it in their heart to laugh) 
laughed loud in the face of the 
first narrator with mingled scepti- 
cism and indignation. They asked 
him what he meant by it, and ridi- 
culed and scoffed at him to his face. 
“Lucilla will be the richest woman 
in Grange Lane,” people said; 
“everybody in Carlingford knows 
that.” But after this statement had 
been made, the town began to listen. 
It was obliged to listen, for other 
witnesses came in to confirm the 
story. It never might have been 
found out while the Doctor lived, 
for he had a great practice, and 
made a great deal of money; but 
now that he was dead, nothing 
could be hid. He was dead, and 
he had made an elaborate will, 
which was all as just and righteous 


as a will could be; but after the 
will was read, it was found out 
that everything named in it had 
disappeared like a bubble. Instead 
of being the richest, Dr. Marjori- 
banks was one of the poorest men 
in Carlingford, when he shut his 
door behind him on that snowy 
night. It was a revelation which 
took the town perfectly by storm, 
and startled everybody out of their 
senses. Lucilla’s plans, which she 
thought so wicked, went out all of a 
sudden, in a certain dull amaze and 
dismay, to which no words could 
give any expression. Such was the 
second inconceivable reverse of for- 
tune which happened to Miss Mar- 
joribanks, more unexpected, more 
incomprehensible still than the 
other, in the very midst of her most 
important activities and hopes. 





STUART MILL ON MIND AND MATTER,* 


A NEW SONG. 


Airn—“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch,” 


Stuart Mill, on Mind and Matter, 

All our old Beliefs would scatter : 
Stuart Mill exerts his skill 

To make an end of Mind and Matter. 


The self-same tale I’ve surely heard, 
Employed before, our faith to batter : 
Has David Hume again appeared, 
To run a-muck at Mind and Matter ? 


David Hume could Mind and Matter 
Ruthlessly assault and batter : 

Those who Hume would now exhume 
Must mean to end both Mind and Matter. 





* “Matter, then, may be defined a Permanent Possibility of Sensation.”—Mill’s 


Examination of Hamilton, p. 198. 


“ The belief I entertain that my mind exists, when it is not feeling, nor thinking, 
nor conscious of its own existence, resolves into the belief of a Permanent Possi- 
bility of these states.” “The Permanent Possibility of feeling, which forms my 


notion of Myself.”—Jbid., pp. 205, 206. 
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Now Mind, now Matter, to destroy, 
Was oft proposed, at least the latter: 

But David was the daring boy 
Who fairly floored doth Mind and Matter. 





David Hume, both Mind and Matter, 

While he lived, would boldly batter : 
Hume to Mill bequeathed by Will 

His favourite feud with Mind and Matter. 


Men think they see the Things that be ; 

But Truth is coy, we can’t get at her; ! 
For what we spy is all my eye, 

And isn’t really Mind or Matter. 


Hume and Mill on Mind and Matter 

Swear that others merely smatter : - 
Sense reveals that Something feels, 

But tells no tale of Mind or Matter. 


Against a stone you strike your toe ; 
You feel ’tis sore, it makes a clatter : 
3ut what you feel is all you know 
Of toe, or stone; or Mind, or Matter. 


Mill and Hume of: Mind and Matter 
Wouldn't leave a rag or tatter: 

What although we feel the blow ? 
That doesn’t show there's Mind or Matter. 


We meet and mix with other men ; 
With women, too, who sweetly chatter : 
But mayn’t we here be duped again, 
And take our thoughts for Mind and Matter ? 


Sights and sounds like Mind and Matter, 
Fairy forms that seem to chatter, 

May be gleams in Fancy’s dreams 
Of Men and Women, Mind and Matter. 


Successive feelings on us seize 

(As thick as falling hail-stones patter), 
The Chance of some return of these, 

Is all we mean by Mind or Matter. 


Those who talk of Mind and Matter 
Just a senseless jargon patter : 

What are We, or you, or he ?— 
Dissolving views, not Mind or Matter. 


We're but a train of visions vain, 
Of thoughts that cheat, and hopes that flatter : 

This hour’s our own, the past is flown ; 

The rest unknown, like Mind and Matter. 
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Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter. 
Then farewell to Mind and Matter : 


To the winds at once we scatter 
Time and Place, and Form and Space, 
And You and Me, and Mind and Matter. 


We banish hence Reid’s Common Sense; 
We laugh at Dugald Stewart’s blatter; 
Sir William, too, and Mansel’s crew, 
We’ve done for You, and Mind and Matter. 


Speak no more of Mind and Matter: 

Mill with mud may else bespatter 
All your schools of silly fools, 

That dare believe in Mind or Matter. 


But had I skill, like Stuart Mill, 
His own position I could shatter ; 
The weight of Mill, I count as Nil— 
If Mill has neither Mind nor Matter. 


Mill, when minus Mind and Matter, 
Though he make a kind of clatter, 

Must himself just mount the Shelf, 
And there be laid with Mind and Matter. 


I’d push my logic further still 

(Though this may have the look of Satire) : 
I'd prove there’s no such man as Mill,— 

If Mill disproves both Mind and Matter. 


If there's neither Mind nor Matter, 
Mill’s existence, too, we shatter : 

If you still believe in Mill, 
Believe as well in Mind and Matter. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


PART XXI. 


THE TWO REBELLIONS. 


Is it not, I ask, a hard case that 
so many years after poor O’Con- 
nell’s death, one should be obliged 
to renew his old cry, and entreat 
for a little ‘‘ justice to Ireland” ? 

What would that great patriot 
have said had he lived to witness 
the spectacle that is now before us ? 
Jamaica and Ireland had resolved 
on a revolt. The means at their dis- 
posal were pretty much alike; there 
was no small similarity in the ob- 
jects to be attained, and a very 
considerable resemblance in the 
respective prospects of success. 

They had, moreover, one great 
grievance in common—each was 
obliged to work for his bread. For 
years and years back had they been 
listening to Philanthropists and Pat- 
riots. They had been told of laws 
that were made in their favour, 
and enactments specially devoted 
to their advantage. A very large 
amount of interest had been vouch- 
safed them in Parliament and pub- 
lic meetings, and an almost unlim- 
ited credit of hope in their future 
opened to their account; and yet, 
with all these promising and pro- 
pitious circumstances, in one respect 
they found their condition had not 
changed for the better—they must 
work, or they could not live. 

It is a hard case—a very hard 
case; and there is not a man living 
who sympathises more heartily with 
them in the hardship than myself. 

I have had my experiences, and 
they are all—I know what the con- 
fession will expose me to—all in 
favour of idleness. I like to read 
of lives of exertion and struggle; 
no books have a greater charm for 
me than those that tell of men who 
have fought a hand-to-hand battle 
vith fortune; and I delight in 


them as I sit in a comfortable 
arm-chair, beside a cheery fire, with 
the curtains drawn, and the cat 
asleep on the hearth-rug. I delight 
in them just as I delight to hear 
the plashing rain at the windows, 
and the swooping wind tearing 
through the trees, as I lie snug 
a-bed. So it is—this thing we call 
happiness is a very selfish affair ; 
and the world is a good or a bad 
one just as it goes well or ill with 
the individual. 

To come back to Sambo and 
Paddy, I repeat, that in their am- 
bition to lead lives of indolence and 
complaining, no man goes with 
them more thoroughly than Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd. He knows what 
idleness is, and he likes it. There 
is, however, a strong prejudice in 
the world at large against the sys- 
tem. Public opinion is in favour 
of labour, therefore they could not 
come forward and say, We have had 
enough of toil and worry, we are 
resolved to have our “innings” now 
of ease and enjoyment. Such a 
declaration would have damaged 
them. They were obliged rather 
to make a case of their hardships 
and their disabilities—no very diffi- 
cult thing as the world goes. Which 
of us, I'd like to know, is not ill- 
used? Have you, my friend, ever 
got your due and just acceptance 
from your fellows? Do you admit 
that the men with whom you live 
really know the stuff you are made 
of? I declare, if I were put to it, 
I could show a very strong case in 
re O'Dowd versus the World. 

Well, these people, as I have said, 
complained, not very logically per- 
haps, not altogether reasdnably, 
but still loudly; and they asserted 
two things which certainly made a 
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great impression on the world, 
The Blacks declared that they were 
black, and the Irish averred they 
were Irish. It is astonishing what 
force there is in persistence. Go 
on telling the world for five-and- 
twenty years that you are the best- 
natured man that ever breathed, or 
that your cod-liver oil is the only 
real oil, and you will end by a repu- 
tation that will endure for a couple of 
generations after you. 

Ask for something you can’t get, 
is the next grand rule in politics. 
The Irishman and the Negro did this. 
They protested each of them that 
they were far better and more en- 
lightened than the world generally 
believed them to be; and just as the 
liberty of the Press is so inexpres- 
sibly dear to that interesting section 
of society that can’t read, these 
people saw a number of privileges 
that they thought would suit them 
admirably if they only could get 
them. From complaining they 
went on to conspiring. Neither 
had any very definite subject to 
allege as hardship. It was a gen- 
eral sense of malaise rather than a 
regular disease that affected them. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, giving a 
list of the duels of his day, tells 
how the great leaders in politics 
and at the bar fought, some on the 
Mutiny Bill, some on the Catholic 
claims, some on a sugar tax, till he 
comes to the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, who fought the 
Master of the Rolls on ‘“ miscella- 
neous questions.” This was what 
we had here. The Blacks “went 
in” for miscellaneous questions, 
all of which resolved themselves 
into the old cry, “Ote toi de la 
que je m’y mette.” 

I do not believe it would have 
been possible for white men to 
have attracted towards them the 
amount of sympathy and interest 
that these people did simply be- 
cause they were black. It would 
have been an outrage that none of 
us wotld have endured had the 
poor who seek the shelter of our 
unions dared to talk of their hard- 
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ships and their sufferings as the 
negro did, and demanded for their 
relief such a measure of assistance. 

Paddy met with little of this 
favour. First of all he was not 
black, and had therefore never 
shared in that conventional pity 
which is so freely bestowed on 
these odorous specimens of human- 
ity. ,No unctuous missionary had 
ever man-and-brothered Aim into 
popular regard. That Jamaica and 
Ireland were hatching rebellion was 
well known. The Preachers in the 
one, the ‘People’ in the other, were 
the organs of revolt. Governments, 
like gardeners, need patience; they 
must wait till the pear be ripe. 
They waited and waited, and at 
last, partly from the confidence 
inspired by continued sufferance, 
partly from the sense of strength 
imparted by the apparent reluc- 
tance to confront them, the negroes 
rose and committed some most mur- 
derous atrocities. 

The revolt was suppressed — 
stoutly, severely, savagely if you 
will. I will not stop to discuss 
that part of the matter, and for 
this reason, that, knowing some 
little myself of moments of peril 
and emergency, I have not tem- 
per for those scribblers who, per- 
fectly removed from all risk of 
danger in the smug security of 
their ‘“‘ three pair back,” can talk so 
complacently of what men ought 
to do in the midst of the most ap- 
palling perils, and who ask for cold 
blood and deliberate action when 
every feeling is strung up to the 
highest excitement by scenes of 
horror and atrocity. How many 
scores of times have I had to listen 
from such people to what men 
ought to have done in this or that 
conjuncture, in the moment of an 
avalanche approaching, or a boat up- 
setting; and how plainly has their 
splendid calmness revealed their 
cowardice, and how palpably have 
I seen that he who preached had 
never been called on to practise. 

But I will not trust myself to 
say more of this. What I desire 
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to come to is—Why all this sym- 
pathy for the Black rebel, and why 
so little for the White one? Is 
there less cruelty, proportionately, 
in nursing the disaffection of 
O'Donovan and Luby into a sen- 
tence of twenty years’ hard labour, 
than in shooting down the red- 
handed assassin in Jamaica? For 
the negro you were so far unpre- 
pared that he began the perform- 
ance before the time, announced; 
but Paddy had not begun at all; 
he had simply advertised the en- 
tertainment— posted the bills of 
the play: and why is there no com- 
miseration for him?—why no spe- 
cial commission sent out to see if 
the Attorney-General did not exceed 
in his zeal, and Judge Keogh err in 
his severity ? 

If twenty years’ banishment and 
prison labour be not as bad as 
being shot—and I have my doubts 
on it—surely there is no compari- 
son between murder—murder with 
every atrocity of horror—and some 
maudlin incentives to rebellion in 
a newspaper! Was all that Fenian- 
ism ever wrote, published, or de- 
clared within a thousand miles of 
the very least of those inhuman 
cruelties of Morant Bay? Gov- 
ernor Eyre was in the position of 
a man awakened at night by a 
ery of fire, and who discovers that 
he is in the midst of a conflagration 
before he has time to think of it. 
In Ireland, the Government had 
patiently watched the process of 
the incendiaries laying up store of 
their combustibles, and for every 
canister of gunpowder, they bought 
a fire-engine? Which of the two 
games appeals most to our sympa- 
thies ? 

No man in his senses can doubt 
that all this Fenian humbug could 
have been suppressed months ago. 
A press prosecution of the ‘Irish 
People’ would have “stamped out” 
this rebellion without all the parade 
of a special commission, and the 
marching and countermarching of 
troops. If the occasion had not been 
one to exhibit the alacrity of Secre- 
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tary Larcom and the loyalty of the 
Popish priests, these unhappy men, 
now about to undergo such terrible 
sentences, need never have been 
brought to trial. 

Here, however, was the secret of 
the Government policy. ‘Let us 
manage,” said they, “that the Cath- 
olic Church shall show its loyalty ; 
let us do that which shall enable 
Father Cullen to denounce rebel- 
lion.” It was true he would only do 
so by halves. In his memorable 
Pastoral, that good shepherd told 
his flock that though these poor 
Fenians were wrong, hasty, rash, 
impetuous creatures, yet there was 
but too much truth in many of the 
grievances they alleged against Eng- 
land. There were great and crying 
wrongs, which, unhappily, however, 
this was not the way to redress, be- 
cause it could not be the successful 
way. 

if the Whigs like this, I can 
only say they are “ grateful for sma’ 
mercies,” and it was all they could 
get. Little as it was, it served the 
purpose of the Cabinet. It enabled 
them to declare confidence in the 
Church of Rome! and it will en- 
able them in the approaching ses- 
sion of Parliament to reward this 
Church, and hand over to it the 
chief part, if not the whole, of the 
education of Ireland; and all this 
while these poor Fenians, upon 
whose folly Ministers and priests 
are trading, are about to sail for a 
penal settlement. Now, I call this 
hard—very hard. Ill stake my 
head on it, that there are passages 
in Paul Cullen’s Pastoral far more 
dangerous to the peace of the coun- 
try from their very suggestiveness 
than anything in the ‘Irish People.’ 
That qualified deprecation of the 
Fenians will impose upon no Irish- 
man. 

Can nothing be done for these 
unhappy fellows? Is all our sym- 
pathy for Jamaica? I would in- 
finitely rather show mercy to 
O’Donavan, Luby, and Company, 
than to Paul Bogle and his fellow- 
murderers in black. The real truth 
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is, to treat the chronic disaffection 
of Ireland as an acute disease is 
very bad surgery ; and this Fenian 
humbug was nothing more nor less 
than a paroxysm of the old com- 
plaint, which any clever practi- 
tioner would have known must 
subside of itself. When it was once 
clear that the priests did not think 
well of the enterprise, it was like 
Rothschild and Baring shaking their 
heads at a loan: the shares must 
fall, and no help for it. If I saw 
Paul Cullen a strong holder of 
Fenian scrip, [’d know what to 
think of “ the operation.” 

There was once a Government 
that hanged an Admiral rather than 
risk its hold on office; there may 





It seems that the Extradition 
Treaty has proved a failure, 
and the French Government has 
notified their intention to abrogate 
it. The allegation is, that while 
France freely restored our rascals 
to us, we, on our side, made such 
difficulties, and insisted upon so 
many troublesome and punctilious 
details, it became almost impos- 
sible to recover a French knave, 
who, when once his foot had touch- 
ed the sacred soil of Britain, stood 
forth, like the negro in Curran’s 
declamatory passage, “‘ disenthralled 
and emancipated,” through the 
magnificent intricacy and ‘im- 
puzzlement” of British law! 

I am, for my own part, only sur- 
prised how long it took to make 
this discovery. When the Duke 
of Beaufort, a few years ago, took 
his fox-hounds over to France to 
hunt wild boars, he speedily saw 
that the dogs would not pursue 
the game. The animal they had 
hitherto hunted always ran from 
them ; his trust was in his speed 
and his craft—not so this new beast. 
When fe had run a certain dis- 
tance and arrived at a spot that 
suited his mode of defence, he 
turned and stood at bay. 
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be another who would place a Gov- 
ernor in the dock rather than dis- 
please its supporters. All this is 
bad enough, heaven knows! but 
there is a worse depth even than 
this, and that would be to hand 
over the destinies of a whole 
people to a_ priesthood bigoted 
enough to degrade, and base enough 
to trade upon the rash impetuosity 
of men, who, because they were 
paupers, fancied they must be 
patriots. 

A few days will show whether 
this be an unwarranted fear on 
my part, or whether it should be 
one of the enlightened measures 
of our rulers for the future pacifi- 
cation of Ireland. 













This is pretty much what has 
happened here. The French police, 
successful enough in their own 
country, could do nothing here. 
The beast would not run, he stood 
and defied them. 

Not satisfied with that noble 
maxim of our law, that declares no 
man guilty till he can be proved to 
be so, we go still farther, and tax all 
our ingenuity to the end that he 
may not be found guilty at all. We 
surround the prosecution with every 
imaginable difficulty, we entreat the 
prisoner never to let fall a syllable 
that may criminate him. We assign 
him the ablest counsel, we insinu- 
ate whatever may serve his interest, 
even to the extent of suggesting 
that, if a murderer, he may have 
been a madman, and the judge is 
never so impressive as when telling 
the jury to make every doubtful 
matter a point in his favour. 

Take any French criminal pro- 
cedure, and mark the difference. 
From the moment that the prisoner 
is arraigned, his guilt appears estab- 
lished, and he would be a hardened 
scoundrel who stood there without 
evidence of contrition on his coun- 
tenance. 

“ Malheureux !” it is the blandest 
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word that the judge employs to- 
wards him—‘ Malheureux! did it 
not occur to you when you sharpen- 
ed that knife, that the crime you 
were about to commit would throw 
shame and sorrow over the last 
days of your poor aged mother, and 
make the few hours she is to pass 
on earth a misery and a reproach ?” 

‘Monsieur le President, I sharp- 
ened the knife to kill my pig. I 
never injured a human being.” 

“Be silent, wretch! profane not 
the sacred halls of justice by rib- 
aldry and falsehood.” 

How different is all this with 
us! In the whole length and 
breadth of our land there is not a 
position in which a man can say 
with impunity what a prisoner can 
say from the dock. He may be ad- 
monished, it is true—warned against 
his own indiscretion—told how fa- 
tally his own language tends to pre- 
judice his case, and suchlike ; but 
he may go on, in spite of all this, 
to denounce the witnesses, defame 
their character, insult the Crown 
prosecutor, and inveigh against the 
very laws themselves, and_ the 
judges who administer them. 

Could it ever have been expect- 
ed that two systems which pro- 
ceed on assumptions so totally at 
variance could ever have been car- 
ried out to like results ? 

“Give us our scoundrels, and we 
will give you yours,” seems simple 
enough in principle, though very 
different in practice. The French- 
man in England acquires his share 
in all the glorious uncertainties of 
our law. While acclimatising him- 
self to fogs, ande habituating his 
stomaeh to raw beef, he is obtaining 
the compensation in that notable 
principle of our jurisprudence that 
almost makes a guilty man believe 
in his innocence, so intensely dif- 
ficult is the process by which crime 
can be established. 

With what pains the judge will 
set forth every small circumstance 
that may weigh in a prisoner’s fa- 
vour, and how reiteratedly will he 
tell the jury to give him the bene- 


fit of any doubt they can honestly 
entertain; and within, perhaps, 
half-an-hour after this ingenious 
appeal to mercy, he will tell the 
criminal that there was not a sha- 
dow of uncertainty in his case, and 
that the jury would have been dis- 
graced by any other verdict than 
one of guilty, and that he must go 
from that place without a fragment 
of hope on this side of the grave. 

This is carrying out the Not 
Guilty theory to the last boundary 
of logic. 

Here was one cause of failure in 
this international compact; but it 
was not the only, it was not the 
chief cause. The principal reason 
why the system could not work 
was, that it was directed to differ- 
ent ends, and addressed to very 
dissimilar objects. We sought to 
recover our ordinary criminals—the 
men who had made _ themselves 
amenable to our common laws. 
The French Emperors desire was 
to repossess himself of political of- 
fenders—those who had conspired 
against his government, his throne, 
or his life. 

Now, this is a class of offenders 
not very rife amongst us—nor, when 
we have them, are we _ intently 
eager about punishing them. When 
driven to prosecute such people, 
our sentiment is rather one of con- 
tempt than of anger. We know 
that our country secures us a very 
large amount of liberty, and we 
are indignant at those who are un- 
grateful for its blessings, or would 
disparage them in the eyes of 
other nations. But we know, be- 
sides, that if they escape from jus- 
tice and seek refuge elsewhere, 
they are comparatively innocuous. 
Who, for instance, troubles himself 
about Mr. Meagher of the Sword, 
and Mr. O’Gorman, and the half- 
dozen other patriots of °48, who 
are now celebrities of the New 
York Bar, or the stars of the Néws- 
paper Press? Whether animated 
by feelings of rancour and dislike 
to England or not, is it of the 
least consequence to any of us? I 
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have been told that some of these 
gentlemen have outlived the vio- 
lence of their former opinions, and 
have learned to think better of 
the Saxon oppressor; if it be so, 
I am glad of it; but if the reverse 
be the case—if they are inspired 
with all the rancorous hatred of 
England that Fenianism makes pro- 
fession of—can it possibly signify 
anything? 

Far otherwise is it in France. 
The conspirator there flies that he 
may not only conspire beyond the 
frontier, but denounce, assail, and 
revile in that language which, by 
a law of ‘compensation, is Euro- 
pean for attack as well as for 
applause. 

The Government of the Emperor 
would rather be able to lay hands 
on the author of ‘ Napoléon le Pé- 
tit,’ than carry back to France a 
shipload of murderers and house- 
breakers. While, if we had any 
such offender against our throne 
and sovereign, we should only be 
grateful to the country which saved 
us the peril and embarrassment of his 
presence amongst us. 

It is not merely because we 
have a profound reliance on the 
strength of our institutions, and 
that we know they will stand 
against adverse criticism and com- 
ment; but also—and I do not much 
like the confession which I am 
making—that the point @honneur 
is less sensitive with us than with 
foreigners, and that our suscepti- 
bility is always most easily alarmed 
where the question touches pro- 
perty. Witness the severity with 
which we punish a petty theft, and 
our leniency towards one of those 
personal assults that, had .they 
occurred in France or Germany, 
would have been supposed to in- 
flict an undying dishonour. 

We take a different measure of 
criminality, and in this difference 
lies all the difficulty of a treaty for 
extradition. The French Govern- 
ment press us on the score of a 
class of people which we really 
regard with almost leniency. After 


all, it is only human nature, and 
one is not so indignant as he ought 
to be about the attempts against an- 
other man’s king. 

To have excited the English na- 
tion sufficiently against Orisini and 
his fellows, it ought to have been 
shown that they wanted to rob the 
Emperor, to take his purse or his 
watch. In that case, I suspect, we 
would have a unanimous outburst 
of horror against the atrocity; and 
why the French police, usually so 
adroit in ascribing motives, never 
thought of this, amazes me greatly. 

An international agreement never 
was made that contemplated’ ob- 
jects more different. Had the 
terms of the treaty been, “Give us 
up our conspirators against the Em- 
pire, and we will admit your iron 
at a reduced tariff,’ the compact 
would have been intelligible, and 
each would have obtained something 
he wanted. 

The offence against which the 
intentions of the French Govern- 
ment were directed was exactly 
that which the nature of outglaws 
forbids us to recognise. Let the 
‘Moniteur’ disclaim the fact as it 
pleases, fact it is, that political 
crime was what Louis Napoleon 
sought to hunt down in England, 
and it is only by such a modifica- 
tion of the treaty as will include 
these offences that we shall see a re- 


‘newal of the compact. 


There was a_ gossiping story 
about some time back, that Mr. 
Stansfeld’s appointment to a high 
post in the Cabinet was rescinded 
out of deference to the feelings 
of the French Emperor, to whom 
this gentleman is distasteful. Now, 
coming at the time of this abroga- 
tion of the treaty, the rumour has 
a certain degree of consistency not 
to be denied. Mr. Stansfeld is the 
friend of Mazzini, and his house is 
said to be frequented by men of 
opinions akin to Mazzini’s. How 
likely, then, is the connection be- 
tween the two incidents ; and one is 
tempted to speculate whether the 
Government which withholds the 
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appointment of one whom it thinks 
an able public servant out of defer- 
ence to a foreign soveréign, will 
strenuously refuse to shape our laws 
in conformity with his dictation. 

Much may be expected of Whig 
pliancy ; the only limit to the 
graceful virtue will be, the possible 
loss of place. 

It might be a curious subject for 
moralists, how it happens that it is 
more difficult for nations to ex- 
change amenities and barter advan- 
tages than to injure and damage each 
other. 

For my own part, I think we 
always get on best with the French 
gentleman next door when we 
neither dine with him nor sup 
with him, when we limit our civili- 
ties to a call on New Year’s Day, 
and a polite inquiry after his 
health. Every attempt at intimacy 
is sure to be followed by a cold- 
ness ; and once or twice, when we 
became cordial, we were actually on 
the verge of a row. 

I know well how such a senti- 
ment as this will be reprobated, 
called® barbarous, vulgar, illiberal, 
and so forth; some will ascribe 
it, besides, to the remnant of that 
old prejudice against France, which 
our fathers cherished so warmly 
about fifty years ago, and which 
no man who has seen modern 
France, or knows the continent of 
Europe, could possibly entertain. 


My only reply is, I have passed 
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half of my lifetime abroad, and 
that these are what my experiences ~ 
have taught me. 

One thing, however, I do hope, 
that the asylum of England may 


remain to all those who have 
nothing heavier on their con- 
sciences than what are called 


political crimes. We have in our 
time given shelter to a great num- 
ber of men, of every variety of 
creed and opinion. It may be our 
lot to extend this hospitality to 
others who now little dream of 
being our guests; and I fervently 
hope, that by no change in our 
laws we may be robbed of this 
privilege. 

The world is not settled enough 
yet for any of us to pronounce on 
what is likely to be permanent. 
Vested interests in monarchies 
have received some rude shocks 
within the last few years ; and ot 
all reversions that could be made 
marketable, the very worst would 
probably be a Continental throne. 

Under such circumstances, it is 
no small advantage to the world 
that there should be one country 
in Europe where Kings and Kaisers, 
not to speak of smaller celebrities, 
should be warehoused, till it was 
worth somebody’s while to pay the 
duty and release them. This is to 
put the case in a commercial form, 
it is true; but as we are a nation 


‘of shopkeepers, we will understand 


it the easier. 


OF GAMES, AND THE PEOPLE WHO PLAY THEM. 


I am grieved to learn that some 
friends of mine have been scan- 
dalised by certain opinions I once 
pronounced upon linguists. I ven- 
tured to declare that I thought 
them, in general, very poor crea- 
tures, and that the estimate formed 
of them by the world of society was 
quite unmerited. 

Now, I see no reason whatever 
to alter, or even modify, that judg- 
ment ; and I only refer to it here, 
as an opportunity for saying that 


I do not even seek to make con- 
verts to any opinions I profess. I 
give my experiences such as they 
are, and my friends take them for 
what they are worth. 

If I be able to bowl over a false 
idol, and it be another man’s 
pleasure to set him up again, 
each of us is amused after his 
fashion. 

Next to linguists, the people 
who exercise a considerable sway 
in society, and who enjoy a most 
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undeserved pre-eminence, are the 
men who play games. 

There is a mock air of intellec- 
tuality about these people, on which 


. they trade with great success. The 


qualities employed in games of 
skill are unquestionably such as 
impose and impress the world with 
an idea of superiority; and it is 
only when we come to discover 
that there is for games a distinct 
talent in certain individuals, just 
as there is in others an ear for 
music, or an eye for drawing, that 
we see how this can subsist with a 
very humble general intelligence, 
and a total absence of all power to 
dilate the faculties engaged upon 
the game to the wider area of the 
world and its ways. 

Let me, before I add another 
word, distinctly declare that no- 
thing I may here say in any way 
applies to whist-players; by whist- 
players meaning those who are 
masters of the game—men trained 
to the highest dialectics of the 
science, and able to hold their own 
with Arlington or Portland; or, 
what I regard as still higher, the 
Jockey Club at Paris. 

Whist is a specialty, and it would 


: be as impossible for a first-rate 


whister not to be a man of more 
than average ability, as for a 
first-rate swimmer not to be en- 
dowed with strength and symmetry. 

Next to whist comes picquet, but 
after a long interval. As for chess, 
I hold skill in it very cheaply. 
Much has been said of the superi- 
ority chess possesses in the absence 
of all element of chance. It is a 
trial of skill on such perfectly equal 
grounds. No question of luck, no 
disturbing incident of fortune, in- 
terferes, 

Now, it is exactly in this very 
positiveness I declare chess to be 
inferior to whist. It is the ‘pos- 
sible,” the unknown something, of 
whist that imparts the highest inte- 
rest to the game, and exercises the 
most subtle powers of the player. 

In chess, every imaginable ‘‘ open- 
ing’ is as well known as the names 
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and values of the pieces. Let sculp- 
tors rack their brains till doomsday, 
they cannot find more than four 
positions in which the legs of a 
statue can be placed. So chess- 
players may strain intellects how 
they will, and they must come to 
certain combinations, which require 
certain other antagonistic move- 
ments; and so-on they go, till one 
side or the other makes a blunder 
in his strategy—a wrong twist in 
his cat’s cradle—that sets the whole 
machinery ajar, and loses the game. 
The thing requires patience, and 
patience has a mock air of reflec- 
tion. It enjoins caution, and cau- 
tion looks like calculation. The 
puzzle of it, too, expresses itself in 
intentness and eagerness, and we 
come to regard the people engaged 
as persons occupied in a high men- 
tal struggle, to which I have no 
objection in life, if we only extend 
the same consideration to those in 
the rival game of cat’s.cradle, whose 
players can look just as anxious, 
and who never get angry. 

There are dealers who have all 
their wares in the shop-windows; 
such are the players of games. 
Whatever they possess of readiness, 
memory, or address, is at hand, and 
they display their gifts to the world 
with all the alacrity and all the 
insistance of the pedlar. Test 
any of these people, however, by 
the rude stern proof of success in 
some career, and what a sorry figure 
they cut! 

Who ever met a great chess-player 
great in any other relationship in 
life? They are as insignificant as 
the “pianists, if there be anything 
can vie with these creatures of 
chords and pedals. 

Your chess-player is rarely a con- 
versationalist; he is either morosely 
silent and repelling, or he is of a 
mulish obstinacy of temperament, 
self-opinionated, and reliant on the 
miserable pre-eminence his skill in 
his game has bestowed upon him. 

The craft that solves conun- 
drums and unravels riddles is own 
brother to the chess intellect. These 
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men are just detectives in evening 
dress—nothing more. 

Take the cleverest men you know, 
the men who hold a conspicuous 
place in the House, who lead at the 
Bar, or are eminent in letters, and 
how many of them are chess-players ? 
Take the very class which, prima 
Jacie, would be supposed to address 
themselves to such a game—the 
men of figures and calculations—and 
will you not find that the pursuit 
is too small for them? that the 
trick of the puzzle once known, 
there is no more interest to be ab- 
stracted? Like single-stick on the 
stage, every stroke has its parry, 
and the combatants hack on with 
the uniformity of clockwork. 

Nor is the converse of the propo- 
sition without its teaching, in the 
fact, that of the really distinguished 
men of the world who have happen- 
ed to play chess, not one, not a soli- 
tary instance is there of proficiency. 
Much has been said of the first 
Emperor’s skill. Now, the simple 
fact is, that he was a very inferior 
player. The officers who played 
with him on board the Bellerophon 
had their politeness taxed to the 
very verge of impossibility to lose to 
him with common decency; and yet 
there is no denying to Napoleon 
the faculties which chess-players so 
vaingloriously claim as the especial 
requirements of the game. But in 
War came in the grand element of 
“Chance,” that splendid disturber 
of foregone conclusions, and it was 
in the varied resources by which the 
contingency could be met, that the 
real mental power could be exer- 
cised. The faculties employed on 
chess are about the same, and exer- 
cised in the same way, as_ those 
which master the difficulties of the 
multiplication table. Whea you 
have arrived at the fact that seven 
times eight make fifty-six, and can- 
not make fifty-seven, you are in the 
position of the man who moves a 
certain pawn, with the certitude 
that the adversary is necessitated 
to one definite and fixed step in 
defence. 


The men who play without see- 
ing the board disparage their game 
in exalting themselves. If the 
whole practice of chess did not 
consist in a known series of com- 
binations, every deviation from 
which would be certain to impress 
itself from its singularity, just as a 
false quotation in arithmetic would 
strike the ear of the listener, the 
power of conducting a game blind- 
fold would be marvellous. It is 
explicable enough, however, when 
we think of it as a sum solved by 
mental arithmetic, and all our won- 
der is limited to the fact that some 
men can work half-a-dozen of these 
sums together. 

I have often thought chess might 
be advantageously used by the 
civil service examiners, to test the 
departmental powers of an appli- 
cant for office. The chess mind is 
essentially the official mind—small, 
patient, accurate, and unrelenting, 
ever prone to profit by a mistake, 
and not always adverse to laying a 
trap for one. I have in my mind’s 
eye a certain office where they play 
a certain species of official chess all 
day long and wonderfully vain are 
they at their proficiency in it. 

Like the linguist, the player of 
games has a considerable social 
success ; he is reputed to be clever, 
and it is rare but he falls into the 
delusion around him, and thinks 
he is so. And just as men crowd 
down into the House when Glad- 
stone or Disraeli rises, so will the 
company of a salon gather around 
the table where one of these men 
sits to play—watching not only his 
game, but his bearing, his look, his 
manner, his general behaviour, and 
commenting in whispers over his 
admirable calmness, his dignity, 
and his self-possession—for there is 
a false assumption of these gifts in 
the practice of games, just as there 
is a manual dexterity.in shuffling 
and dealing, and suchlike. 

And how sages go their way 
muttering, What a pity to see a 
fellow with such an intellect losing 
himself in this way! How sad to 
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see those fine faculties so wasted! 
Why won’t he exert himself? has 
he no friend to urge him on to ex- 
ertion? Why won’t he be—Heaven 
knows what; for it’s just as easy 
for him to be Governor-General of 
India as Lord Chancellor. And 
there is nobody there to say that 
the fine faculties have found their 
congenial labour, and are at their 
full stretch besides—that what is 
deemed his canter is his full gallop, 
and that if you brayed him in a 
mortar you couldn’t get more out 
of him than his game of écarté. 
If I will not accept the talent for 
games as an evidence of any other 
ability, or believe it to be the in- 
dication of power of any other 
kind, I own frankly I like. games 
themselves; I like them as games, 
and I like them as the refuge from 


the dreary stupidity that so often 
besets society. How much better 
is even a moderate whister than 
nineteen out of the twenty people 
who assume to be conversation- 
alists ! 

Now, a great deal of talk one hears 
in the world is not merely tiresome 
—it is often worse—it is offensive, 
and from this a game of any kind 
is a refuge.- What a haven of rest 
have I found a party of Boston or 
something as dull, from people 
talking Carlylese or bad Bright! 
I'd rather play at jackstones than 
listen to a second-hand Mill. And 
there is always this resource, that 
the people who play cannot talk 
too. A party at chess will muzzle 
a Chartist, and the most rabid 
Radical must be silent over his 
rubber. 


MIRAMAR OR MEXICO. 


On a grand bold bluff over the 
Adriatic, stands one of the most 
picturesque chateaux I ever beheld, 
almost covering the plateau, save 
where a little space is stolen be- 
tween projecting arms of the build- 
ing for a flower knot or a fountain. 
It displays all that can be accom- 
plished by irregular outline and 
varied colour. Tower and minaret 
and buttress, projecting window 
and deep shadowing cornice, with 
‘ornamented architrave and stained 
glass, have done their very best, and 
made one of the most delightful 
houses to live in, and one of the 
handsomest to look at, in Europe. 
Splendid gardens lie to the rear, 
backed by a noble forest, stretching 
away to the foot of a mountain. 

It is a modern structure, and he 
who built it and whose fine taste 
contributed much to its beauty, 
and all whose habits “lent them- 
Selves,” as Frenchmen say, to a 
life of peaceful enjoyment and 
cultivated leisure, has left this 
paradise and gone over the sea, to 
pass his days in a burnt-up land, 


ing to struggle for freedom, but in 
reality more eagerly intent upon 
rapine and plunder, and far more 
bent upon booty than liberty: for 
this castle is “‘Miramar,” and its 
owner the present Emperor of 
Mexico. 

It would not be easy to believe 
that the Austrian Archduke ima- 
gined he had any divine mission 
to this faction-torn land. It would 
not be easy to suppose even that 
he thought that there was stuff in 
him to reconcile conflicting fac- 
tions, restore confidence to pro- 
perty, and elevate poverty to hope. 
He must have known what all the 
world who read newspapers know, 
that between the priest in his bigo- 
try and the ranchero with his rifle, 
there was no intermediate material 
out of which to make a nation; and 
that except going to be King of 
Greece, there was no more hope- 
less exploit than to be Emperor 
of Mexico. 

Now, it is always a puzzling 
question to small folk of my own 
calibre, how men of fortune, sta- 


with a semi-savage people, assum- tion, and acquirements will aban- 
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don all the glorious privileges of 
their personal freedom for lives of 
office. Surely they cannot all of 
them imagine that the country 
needs them to that degree that 
their abstention would be ruinous. 
Surely, there must now and then 
be men who suspect that they are 
not essential to their race, and that 
the world can go round, in some 
fashion or other at least, even while 
they sleep. The idea of a duty, I 
take it, must either belong to a very 
great mind or a very small one. I 
can picture to myself a Duke of 
Wellington foregoing every allure- 
ment of personal enjoyment on 
such a score; and I can also ima- 
gine some small mite in the official 
cheese believing himself to be an 
elephant. Had the Austrian prince 
thrown himself into the Mexican 
contest, fought its battles, made 
friendships here and enmities there, 
adopted opinions of one side and 
resented the pretensions of the 
other—had he given his strength, 
even to his blood, for the cause— 
he might, it is not hard to conceive, 
have grown to believe that order 
could come out of this chaos, and 
that he himself had gained that 
amount of knowledge of the peo- 
ple, their ways, their instincts, and 
their prejudices, that he could 
have contributed to the nation a 
force and a direction that only 
could come from without. Had he 
fought in the field and plotted in 
the cabinet, had he sufficiently im- 
bued himself with the spirit of the 
people, that he could know to what 
note the popular heart would re- 
spond—by what chord it would be 
touched — it is easy to see how a 
noble ambition might have urged 
him on to take the leadership, and 
become the head of the nation. 
But there were no circumstances of 
this kind in his case; he accepted 
the throne pretty much in the same 
spirit he would have given his arm 
to a lady whom the Emperor of the 
French requested he would take in 
to dinner. It was court politeness 
and no more. 


Louis Napoleon sent Maximilian 
to Mexico exactly as the Cabinet 
sends an incompetent statesman to 
be Viceroy of Ireland. “Go there 
and learn. There is plenty to do, but 
you cannot do it.’ There is faction 
to still, but you cannot appease it; 
bigotry to antagonise, but with no 
weapons of yours. The throne 
must have an occupant, or the piece 
cannot be called monarchy;” and 
the Archduke agreed — agreed to 
leave Miramar and all its delights, 
just as we see at home here some 
princely proprietor willing to give 
up home and all its enjoyments for 
a room at Whitehall, a despatch-box, 
and a queen’s messenger. You can 
no more impose a_ constitutional 
monarchy on a semi-civilised people 
than you can make a tree from the 
top! You must begin with the seed; 
you must cultivate the nation into 
habits of order and class-observance, 
discipline society into ranks and 
gradations. A Mexican emperor is 
the image of a naked savage with a 
cocked-hat and feathers; and how 
well that artful plotter of the Tuil- 
eries knew this! How nicely he 
calculated either that the whole 
scheme would collapse, with the 
disgrace of his unfortunate dupe, 
or that he should be called in to 
restore and invigorate the feeble 
empire! So long as it remains un- 
certain what part the United States 
will decide on, it is necessary to 
wait patiently on events. The 
Americans will not willingly quarrel 
with France; they have the reluct- 
ance that a snob has to break off 
acquaintance with the only gentle- 
man that has ever bowed to him. 
It is no fear of France; they neither 
dread her army nor her. navy. It is 
simply the dislike to be cut by the 
great nation of Europe. 

If the French Emperor was really 
sincere about the establishment of 
a Mexican Empire, why did he 
select a cultivated polished gentle- 
man, fond of retirement, deeply 
versed in literature, and a Jover of 
the arts? Why did he not look 
out for some bold brigand of Cala- 
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bria—a devout Papist and an un- 
scrupulous assassin; one who could 
have brought to the country of his 
adoption bigotry and the knife? 
Cipriano la Gala or Ninco Nanco, 
when elevated above the petty ne- 
cessities of providing for their daily 
support, would have made a famous 
figure amongst these Indians and 
half-castes—these ‘Leperos” and 
outcasts of all civilisation. 

That Maximilian knows nothing 
of the necessities of his position is 
clear enough. Instead of talking 
to these people about the benefits 
of education and the advantages of 
enlightened government, he should 


SQUATTERS 


When Lord Castlereagh induced 
the Irish Parliament to vote its own 
extinction, he took care to show to 
a large number of the leading and 
influential men in the House that 
there were other enjoyments in life 
as well as patriotism, and that rank, 
like office, and even money, could 
occasionally reconcile men to the 
loss of the exciting joys of a hot 
debate, or the emotions of a close 
“ division.” He made it very clear to 
them, besides, that if they wanted 
to sell their country there never was 
a more propitious moment nor a 
better chance of a good market. 
In fact, as O’Connell said many 
years afterwards, with reference to 
another question, ‘‘ England’s neces- 
sity was Ireland’s opportunity ’—a 
very wise and profound observation, 
which the Catholic hierarchy in 
Ireland would appear to have fully 
fathomed and appreciated. 

The Irish members, a number of 
them at least, understood the noble 
Lord’s argument, and agreed to his 
terms. It was no small sacrifice 
they were called on to make. They 
were not merely disfranchising 
themselves; they were disqualify- 
ing their country. It was not 
merely repairing the house; it was 
razing the foundations and carting 
away the old materials. No won- 
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have bribed Juarez into submis- 
sion, bought up all the malcontents 
of the nation, made the poachers all 
gamekeepers, and, in a few years, 
he would have been at the head of 
a party strong enough to bully the 
rest, and unscrupulous enough to 
rule the country with that amount 
of decision and firmness that in- 
spires confidence at home and pro- 
cures a loan abroad. 

If he wishes to hear more on this 
subject, a line addressed to Cor- 
nelius O'Dowd will meet prompt 
attention. The strictest secrecy ob- 
served. I engage to do everything 
but go out there. 


IN POLITICS. 


der is it if they made hard bar- 
gains. They had first to be paid 
for the commodity, and next for the 
disgrace of selling it. 

Sir Jonah Barrington, not a very 
trustworthy authority on many 
things, is tolerably accurate in this, 
and gives us a long list of the 
prices paid for support; and cer- 
tainly we are bound to admit that 
the Minister dealt liberally with 
my countrymen. Mr. Bright not 
having the power—far be it from 
me to hint that he has the in- 
clination—to approach the present 
Parliament in a like spirit, unable 
to offer Peerages, Bishoprics, Fo- 
reign Missions, or Home Secretary- 
ships, to zealous friends and fol- 
lowers, and yet equally anxious to 
induce the House of Commons to 
declare itself an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the people, comes for- 
ward with the ingenuous proposal, 
—that they shall vote themselves 
“out,’”’ but not go! 

Here is, in substance, what he 
says: A very formidable opposition 
to Reform may come from those 
who, while liberal in new opinions, 
have no fancy to see themselves 
suddenly bereft of their privileges, 
and sent once more to cajole, con- 
spire, and corrupt all over again, 
as they had been doing the whole 
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last autumn. He owns that it is 
a very ignoble confession—that it 
is one of those admissions of human 
frailty very painful for a man, es- 
pecially for a Radical, to make; 
but he adds that he himself 
regards the danger with less 
terror than others, and only ad- 
verts to it out of the natural open- 
ness of his disposition, and from 
that candour which impels him to 
reveal everything to his constitu- 
ents. “By voting for Reform,” 
says Mr. Bright, “these men feel 
they vote their own disfranchise- 
ment. They declare that, elected 
only by a moiety of those who 
ought to elect, they are not the 
true exponents of the spirit of the 
nation, and that, though manifestly 
unfit to conduct the business of 
the nation, they are quite sure 
there are others could be found 
perfectly equal to that trust; and 
that they confidently believe there 
are a number of men who live in 
six-pound houses, who could, if so 
empowered, find out these persons 
and return them as fit and proper 
men to serve in Parliament.” This 
is the sum and substance of Mr. 
Bright’s measure, divested of its 
abuse of Lord Derby, its sneers 
at university education, and some 
other little ‘ seasonings,” by which 
he makes his discoveries palatable to 
his hearers. 

The puzzle, however, is_ this. 
How are people who have made 
such an admission of their own in- 
capability, to continue to conduct 
the business of the nation? When 
a bishop declares he does not wish 
to be a bishop, his nolo episcopari 
is only a bashful expression of dis- 
trust in his own worthiness. It is 
a courteous piece of modesty, and 
no more; but he never thinks of 
asserting, after he has assunied the 
mitre, that the Chapter have made 
a most unhappy choice, and that if 
they had only consulted the sexton 
and the bell-ringer, who occupy 
small (“‘six-pound”) tenements in 
the close, they could have men- 


tioned a very respectable man who 
would have filled the office admir- 
ably. This is, however, what the 
present House of Commons will 
be called on to declare; and cer- 
tainly such a declaration demands 
no small self-sacrifice. When the 
Irish juryman refused to concur in 
the verdict of guilty, because he 
could not afford to ‘hang the last 
life in his lease,” his plea was at 
least intelligible. Had Mr. Bright 
been the. judge, he would have 
said, “Give me the verdict, and 
I will respite the prisoner. All I 
want is to hear that he ought to be 
hanged.” 

So says he to the House, “ Vote 
Reform, but sit down again. You 
do not represent the people of 
England, it is true. The vast 
wide intelligence of the nation has 
had no hand in sending you here. 
All your habits and pursuits unfit 
you for intercourse with the work- 
ing-man, and you neither under- 
stand his wants, nor sympathise 
with his sentiments; still it was 
very creditable in you to own all 
this—so sit down again; it’s not 
very likely you'll be here again, so 
enjoy yourself now that you are 
here.” 

We have in Ireland a class of 
people called “squatters,” who, 
settling down upon an unoccupied 
piece of land, continue to hold it 
either through the ignorance, the 
indolence, or the fears of the pro- 
prietor, and thus end by estab- 
lishing for themselves something 
which is regarded as a sort of 
tenure. It is this that Mr. Bright 
purposes to introduce into political 
life; he intends to have a sort of 
squatter tenantry, who can be dis- 
possessed at will, and whose services 
can always be called on under the 
threat of a distress. 

To these squatters he says—‘‘ You 
have no right to be here—you are 
no use, you can’t improve the land, 
and you know nothing about hus- 
bandry. Still, you may stay on 
for a while—we don’t mean to 
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treat you harshly. Some of you, 
I am told, came from a long way 
off, and spent the trifle of money 
ou had to reach this. Remember, 
however, that at the first show of 
any insubordination amongst you 
—let there be any trouble with 
you, and out you go.” 

The threat of a “‘distraint,” like 
that of a dissolution, is very power- 
ful over the squatter mind, and 
well calculated to reduce it to 
hopeless subserviency. Such, how- 
ever, is the “tenure” Mr. Bright 
purposes to introduce into political 
life. “‘ Whatever we do we must 
not be turned out of our holding,” 
is the squatter maxim, and so will 
these tenants-at-will exhibit all the 
submission and al] the obedience of 
their prototypes. 

I must say the thought was in- 
genious. Most men would have 
imagined they had done enough 
to squeeze Reform out of these 
people. Not so Bright. He per- 
ceives there is a vast deal more to 
be done with them ere they be 
given up. There are Game Laws, 
and an Established Church, and 
the Land question to be dealt with, 
not to speak of a Colonial Governor 
to be persecuted. The squatters 
will be wanted for all these. Let 
any of us picture to our minds 
what a mob of unscrypulous row- 
dies can do, led on by a landlord 
who has not enforced his rent, and 
who can clear the estate at his 
good pleasure, and he may ima- 
gine what slashing votes Bright’s 
freeholders will give in the coming 
session. 

Trenk and his pandours, though 
not very numerous, were always 
enough to turn the tide of battle. 
Any ordinary intelligence would 
have said, When the House of Com- 
mons has once voted that it ought 
to be reformed, it will proceed to 
reform. It cannot surely be the 
object of any party to exhibit Par- 
liament in some glaring discrepancy 
with the nation if the pressure out- 
side the House has manifested it- 
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self within, and if members are 
forced to declare “our being here 
is a mistake—we are not the people 
whom we ourselves or the country 
believed us to be. Let us make way 
for better men.” Even in Ireland, 
where bulls are acclimatised, the 
Parliament never thought of sitting 
on after they had voted the Union, 
nor did Lord Castlereagh make use 
of the Bright idea, and say, “Sit 
still, gentlemen ; you are in a good 
destructive sort of spirit now, let us 
see if we cannot ‘bowl over’ a few 
more ‘institutions’ before we go 
home.” 

There is, too, a touch of the 
thorough Radical in the way Mr. 
Bright purposes to use up all these 
old stores — the Parliamentary 
smooth-bores — before he contracts 
for the rifled ordnance under the 
new Bill. Just as a musketry in- 
structor would look over an old 
flint-lock of the Brown Bess stamp 
and say, “Only think of people 
fighting with tools like this,” would 
Mr. Bright be led to moralise over 
a member of the bygone House 
and murmur, “It seems incredible 
that these were the sort of mem- 
bers we once sent to Parliament. 
Well, let us use them up; don’t 
hurt public sentiment by advertis- 
ing them as condemned stores; 
many of them will do very well for 
the colonies.” 

Mr. Bright, besides, in promising 
not to dissolve, may feel, once that 
Reform be carried, people will trou- 
ble their heads very little «about 
what may be discussed for the ‘re- 
mainder of the session. ‘ Water- 
loo’? decided, who wants to hear of 
the “ March to Paris” ? 

Nor is there, to all seeming, any 
very great emergency before us. 
France is civil—because we always 
give her her own way. The Yan- 
kees have administered to us our 
annual “slanging,’’ and will not 
want to insult us again before the 
next “Message.” The great war 
we have been carrying on in New 
Zealand has latterly inflicted no 
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reverses on our arms, because we 
have partly withdrawn from the 
contest. The next Indian mutiny 
is not matured; and, in fact, ex- 
cept to compliment Father Paul 
Cullen on his loyalty, and endow 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, I see nothing very pressing. 
With such happy prospects before 
us, why not use up the present 
Parliament? why dispossess the 
‘*-squatters’’? They have them- 
selves declared they ask no fixity 
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of tenure; and as I feel certain 
they will make no demand for 
their “improvements,” they will 
be easily got rid of, whenever you 
want to clear the estate. 

One virtue the House will cer. 
tainly show, if it adopt Mr. Bright's 
bill— Humility. ‘“ He that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted,” 
may possibly admit of paraphrase, 
and-run, ‘He that votes for a six- 
pound franchise may find himself a 
Lord of the Treasury.” 











